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INTRODUCTION 


Censuses. — The first Census, taken in the Hyderabad State synchro- 
nousiy with the rest of India, was on the 17th February 1881. On that 
occasion only the statistical tables were prepared,, but no report was 
written. The second Census was taken on the 26th February 1891, and, 
for the first time, a Report on the Census was published besides the vo- 
lume containing tables. The, third and fourth censuses were taken on the 
1st March 1901 and 10th March 1911, X’cspectively. Thus, the present 
Census is the fifth of its kind in the State. The 18th March 1921 was the 
day fixed for the final enumeration. 

. General Arrangements.— In the absence of the Administrative Volume 
of ^he last Census Report, some difficulty was Mt at the outset in finding 
out wliafi general arrangements were actually made last time to get througli 
the census work as satisfactorily as possible. It was ipund necessary to 
wade through a number of old files, with a view to arriving at a, definite 
plan of work. However, the various notes and instructions issu(‘d from 
time to time by the Census Commissioner for India tlirew miK‘h light on 
the matter and facilitated tlic arrangements a great deaf. The Adminis- 
tx'ativc Volume to be; published this tiixic will give a, <letail<‘d a(*eounb of 
the machinery, by which the census work was managed, and tlu; metliods 
of enumeration and tabulation followed at the presemt; Census. It would, 
therefore, suffice to givci hero an epitome of the main features of Uie eeu- 
Bus operations. 

To start witli, the village list was revised and brought up-to-date. 
The State Census Code (^xntaining instructions for tlui tiiking of the 
Census was prepared and copies of tlu^ sanuv wore supplied to tint 
Officers coiu'crned eliapter by (chapter a,s aeeessity arose. Ristruetions 
on points not }}rovidecl fbr in tlie Code were c()nuiuuvi(‘ated by means of 
eii’eulars and manuals. The States Census A<*t, whicli, g!W(‘ legal authority 
for all the operatioms connected with tlu? Censtis, was passed l)y tlie State 
Legislature. 

Cexisus forms such as schedules, house, block and circle lists ; district, 
charge and circle summaries ; enumeration tickets, slips, etc. were printed, 
in five different languages and supplied in sufficient quantities. To ensure 
adc(|uat:t‘ Jittention being paid to the successive stages in census operations 
in good time, a Census Calendar was issued in the first w(!<‘k of July 
1920, showing tlxe chain of operations to be c.ompleted till the end of tlie 
25th Marcli 102'!, This was also meant to keep a strict watcfi; on the 
working of the operations, and the. District Officers were instructed to 
send in fiirtniglitly progress reports in the prescribed form, firinted copies 
of which were supplied in adequate number by the central office. 

Census Divisions and Agency.— The ‘House’ defined as a structure 
occupied by one commensal family, was taken as the smallest census unit, 
and from 30 to 50 houses were grouped togetlicr to form an enumerator’s 
block. Blocks were grouped into circles. Each circle, containing from 
10 to 15 blocks, was entrusted to the care of a supervisor. Circles, again, 
were grouped to form charges, and each charge, which was generally iden- 
tical witli a -taluk or a town, was entrusted to . a charge superintemdent. 
The Taliikdar (District Collector and Magistrate) was usually the District 
Census Officer. In a taluk, which constituted a, single charge, the Tahsildar 
was invariably the charge superintendent. In the case of sub-divisions of a 
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aU census arrangements in the taluk lay with the Tahsildar In the 
of Hyderabad, the Municipal Commissioner was appointed tlu Di.strut 
Census Officer for the areas coming under his jurisdiction. Military ureas 
of His Exalted Highness’ Forces, the administered areas and the estates 
of nobles, who enjoy the privilege of conducting their census operations, 
had special census officers. 


Supervisors, charge superintendents and mumemUm were Hehefinl 
as far as possible, from among the Government officials c^f all d4‘partiiHaits. 
When necessary, non-officials also were appointed. All ollH'ials and 

non-officials were honorary workers. Alt<igcther .'idO c‘harge superin- 
tendents, 7,251 supervisors and 73,963 enumerators were thus emnloyed. 
It must be noted that this was the first time in the history of tlic Hydera- 
bad Census that the Hyderabad Municipal area was etmsus<Ml witliout any 
payment to enumerators and supervisors, whereas on prvvmm o(*easions 
large sums of money used to be spent by (Government fm Ihis purpomn 


Special arrangements for Railways, etc. - Speeml arrangemeints 
had to be made for the enumeration of travellers by railway, by boat or by 
road ; of inmates of institutions like jails, lock-ups, hospitals, out- 

posts and lines and of wandering tribes and large crowds of visitors or 
pilgrims present at fairs or festivals. 


Hitherto the railway administration used to undertake tin* G<‘nsus 
of their own employees, of all persons living on railway pnanis<\s and of 
travellers by train. But on the present occasion, tin* railway (’(arsus was 
brought within the scope of the District Census Administration. Kach 
railway station was constituted a circle, with t,Iu‘ Station Mastc*r as 
supervisor. This supervisor was to work under the direction the duirgc 
superintendent concerned. Large stations were nnuh^ eharg(‘s in themselves, 
and the chief railway officer of eac^h of these stations was a|ipointcd 
charge superintendent. He had to correspond direct with the .District Census 
Officer. This change produced satisfactory results, as the railway (‘in- 
ployees were given the same training in the census proccdun^ us the' (>th(‘r 
supervisors and enumerators. 


f Some villages lie purely within the limits of the British cantonments 
•of Secunderabad and Bolarum, and some more within a (piartcr mile ssone 
of these cantonments. Of the villages of the latter category, some belong 
to His Exalted Highness’ Government, and others to private adminis- 
tration^. Special arrangements had therefore to be made for the census 
of these villages, with a view to avoid confusion and overlapping of cen- 
sus areas. A special officer was therefore appointed to look after the cen- 
sus arrangements in these villages. 

House numbering. — On the completion of the division of the country 
into census areas and the appointment of census officers, the work of house- 
numbering was taken up. All dwelling houses, whether occupied or un- 
occupied, and all places likely to be found inhabited on the 18 th March 
1921 were systematically numbered in every village, town and city. This 
work was commenced on the 15th October 1920 throughout - the Domi- 
nions, with the single exception of the City, where it was undertaken a fort- 
night later, and completed before the close of November 1920. 

Training of the Census Staff. — ^Prior to house-numbering, the eensus 
staff had received training in that kind of work. In Deeacnber ItfO and 
January 1921 they were trained for preliminary enumeration. ' 


Tours of the Census Snperintehdent — ^The Census Superinttedent 
•toured during the months of July, August, SentemhAf 
her I02^0i Kriiriir./* •> 



house-numbering, the touring was resumed in the months of December 
1920 and January 1921 with a view to judge the training received by the 
census staff, to remove doubts and difficulties and to ensure that adequate 
arrangements had been made for the efficient and speedy comp!etion of 
the Census. The touring was taken up again in February 1921, when 
preliminary enumeration was in progress, and again in March 1021 in 
order to be satisfied that proper arrangements had been made for the 
despatch of the provisional totals to the central office with all possible 
promptitude. 

Preliminary Enumeration. — Preliminary enumeration, or the visiting 
by each enumerator of every house in his block in the order shown in the 
block list supplied to him, and entering in the general census schedules 
the necessary particulars regarding all persons ordinarily Ih ing in those 
houses, was commenced in the districts on the lOtli February 1921 and in 
the City and some important towns about a fortnight later. The work 
was completed by the 10th March 1921. 

Proclamation to the Public. — ^To facilitate the work of the enumera- 
tor, proclamations were issued in Urdu and other important vernaculars 
of the State to all the inhabitants, directing them to remain in their houses 
on the night of the 18th March 1921, with a light burning, until the (Nu- 
merator had visited them. 

General Holidays. — All public offices, courts and schools wer(‘ closed 
for 6 days, from the 8th to the lOth March 1921, and fi’om thci ITtli to 
the 19th March 1921, to provide facilities for utilising the services of all 
available officials. The first three days were intended to lie devoted to th(‘ 
carrying on of the work of the preliminary enumeration and tlie rest to that 
of the final enumeration so that the preparation of the provisional totals 
might be completed with the least possible delay. 

Final Enumeration. — The final Census was taken on the 18th Marc*h 
1921, between the hours 7 p. m. and midnight, synchronously with the rest 
of India. This consisted in checking and correcting the record of the preli- 
minary enumeration, by striking out the entries relating to pta'sons 
who had died or left the locality and entering the necessary |)a.rticiilars of 
new arrivals. 

The only non-synchronous area in the State is a part of tlie Paloneha 
Samasthan, about 800 square miles- in extent, or ()“9' per cent, of tlie tot;al 
State area, where the final enumerat’on took place on the morning of tlie 
19tli March 1921, owing to the difficulty and danger of censusing that artja, 
abounding in forest tracts, during the night. 

Provisional and Final Totals.— Each supervisor had been instructed 
to gather his enumerators on the morning after tlie Census, and witli their 
help to compile an abstract for his circle {i.e„ the circle sunirnary). He 
was then to send the summary by the quickest means available to tlie Tahsil- 
dar, who in turn was to compile the charge summary promptly and despatch 
it together* with all the circle summaries of his charge to the District Cen- 
sus Officer. The District Census Officer was forthwith to compile , the 
district summary and wire the provisional totals to the centra! office in 
the Hyderabad City. All the officers concerned vied with one another to 
carry out the instructions to the very letter, and the first district total 
reached the Census Superintendent’s Office in the forenoon of the 19th March 
1921, while the last was received in the morning of the 22nd idem. The 
provisional totals were wired to the Census Commissioner for India, in the 
evening of the 22nd March' 1921. The results ao published differed trom 
the finally tabulated totals by — 18,148 or 0*1 per cent. 
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Economic Statistics.— In addition to the industrial rmsns. an alfrtnpf 
was made to collect statistical and information on siibjrcds. such 

as labour, rural trade, cotta^^e industries and ofht‘r items the 

economic condition of the people, ft is, howt‘ver, to !h' remvtted that the 
result of this attempt has been far from satisfactory for want of ndeqiiafe 
help and co-operation. Tlie Department of Itidustries am! ( omineiaa'. 
that was approached in tins matter, could not <‘omiuet the nreessnii in- 
quiries without an additional staff, whih' the nu'imre m»h‘s ftirnishul by 
the Talukdars and the information ,t,deaned from other stnin'es ba\r been 
worked up in Part III ofCliapter XI b which, at best, is fraumenf fir\ . 

Organisation of the Abstraction Oflice, As stxai as the final etm- 
meration was over and tbe provisional li<jures vuaa* pubhsljed. «’ensiissefiednles 
commenced pourin,i»‘ in from all (juarters of llu' Stale. \o room beinij: 
available in the building of the Hev<*mH‘ Seerc'tnriat t\Iiere I fie IVnsus 
Superintendent’s Office was loeai<Hh a spacious buiidmiun kmoMi as tlu^ 
‘Munifcaz Mansion,’ was taken on rent, am! oni' single Absiraetion Otliei* 
for the whole State* was organiseei and located therein. The Olbee \m\s 
divided into (firee sections : (I) the English and Urdu Section, (‘iHla*Tehign 
Section and (tl) the Marathi and Kanarese Section, The* first nas din'etly 
under me, with Mr. (Jhniam Ikstagir, Translator, as gemn’id Superiutmid- 
ent. The second was in charge of my Assistant, Moulvi Ahu Muhamimid, 
who continued to have the aeeounts hraneh also under Ifum lAir the third, 
the services of Moulvi Mir Anwar Ali, mjua.h., retired Kjctra Assistant (’one 
missioncr, Berar, were temporarily seeured. The latter was |mt in «*harge ^ 
of the records branch also. 

The work to l)e done fell into three stages : abstract ion or slip-eopying 
and sorting in five different languages, and compilation of tahl<*s. Tin* slip 
system introduced into India in 1001, and tried again profitably in 
1911, was adopted this time also. It is merely the abstraction 

or copying of details from enumeration schedules on to slips of 
different colours, bearing symbols to distinguish civil condition and 
sex. The different coloxirs denoted the different religions reluriU'iL 

For example, badami indicated Hinduism, green Islam, red (’hristiaifit y, 
blue Jainism, and yellow Animism and others. Thesi* devices saved the 
copyists the time required for noting down on the slips tlu* religion, s(‘x: 
and civil condition of the persons dealt with. To (acilitale the copying 
out of other entries, a standard list of abbreviations was pr(‘serilK'd. This 
was printed in different languages and distribul(‘d to tlu* copyists. Wluni 
the entries in schedules relating to a block were copied out, tlu* su})(‘r\isor 
checked the slips, sorted tlicm by religion and sex, and entered tlie details 
in Register A. This work necessitated the engagement of no less than 
1,000 hands. It was in Ml swing on the 20th April 1921, and lasted till 
tlxe 14fth August 1921. 

Then began the work of sorting. The slips underwent successive 
sortings to obtain material for the compilation of the various tables. In 
fact, sorting is but the first stage of compilation. There was a sorter’s ticket 
to each final table. Each sorter was required to handle about 27,000 
slips, on an average, separately by religion and sex according to the 
requirements of each table. The results were posted in the sorter’s ticket 
concerned. This work was begun on the 1st August 1921 and completed 
on the 26th October 1921, 

Wtei the sorting work was over, the different sections of the Abs- 
traction Office Were abolished and the services of a great number of men 
dispensed with, retaining only a few under the charge of Moulvi aW 
Muhammad. As soon as the sorters had sufficiently advanced in their 
Work, compilation and tabulation work was taken up. The first table was 
sent to the press in the first week of December 1921 and the 
the tables was received ah 4-n.^ a'i-x * 
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be stated in this connection that, besides the Imperial Tables prescribed 
by the Government of India, this volume contains a detailed statement 
relating to caste, tribe, race or nationality as Part I of Table XIII and a 
column showing literacy in Urdu added to State Table II. 

The Report Volume. — The drafting of the Report was taken in hand 
as soon as the subsidiary tables were compiled. As each set of shbsidiary 
tables required for a chapter was completed, the chapter was written up and 
copies of the same furnished to the Census Commissioner for India. Altogether 
T4 subsidiary tables had to be compiled besides a large number of ma rgina 
statements, which help the reader to understand the statistics more easily. 
Among the special features of the Report may be mentioned the discus- 
sion of density from different standpoints, the dealing of the question 
of civilised Animists, though meagrely for the first time, and the addition 
of a glossary of the more important castes to Chapter XL To make the 
Report interesting and impressive, the facts and figures discussed therein 
have been illustrated by maps and diagrams to a greater extent than in 
the previous Report, as will be noted from the fact that they now number 
60 as against 15 in the Report for 1911. Line blocks of these were pre- 
pared by the Methodist Publishing House, Madras. The coat-of-arms of His 
Exalted Highness (the block for which was so neatly prepared by the Mint 
Workshop) has been for the first time printed on the title page of the 
Report. 

Present Census Publications. — Besides the Report, Tables and Ad- 
ministrative Volumes in English, there will be published this time in 
Urdu a summary of the Report and the Village Population Tables. 

Cost of the Census. — As there is still some printing work to be finished 
and accounts have to be adjusted with the Government Central Press, 
only an estimate of the cost of printing can now he considered. This esti- 
mate may not differ much from the actual figure, and may therefore h e 
taken for all practical purposes to denote the approximate cost of printing. 
On the whole, the cost of the present Census amounts to O.S. Rs. 2,33,CB5 
equivalent to British India Rs. 1,04,096 at the rate of B.G. Rs. l()() = O.S. 
Rs. 116-10-8, The following statement compares the financial position 
of the present Census with that of the previous ones : — 


Year 

Total co«t ii« 

Coat pet niillo in 

Percentage of tiecrawc as coinjaired 

0. S. R«. 

0. S. Rs. 

with the cost of previous censuses 



lia. a. p. 


1801 

1 8,01,818 

' 2T 2 8 

— 81 per cent. 

1001 

2,46,404 

22 2 0 

—15 „ 

1011 

2,66,038 

10 14 0 

— 6 „ 

1021 

2, 88, 685 

18 11 0 



The decrease in expenditure, notwithstanding the very great increase 
in the scale of salaries and the cost of paper and printing during the decade, 
is noteworthy. It may also be noted that deductions have yet to be made 
from the total cost on account of printed forms, etc. supplied to those noble- 
, men, who were privileged to carry out the Census of their estates, and of 
the sale proceeds of articles no longer required. 

The following statement compares the cost of the present Census in the 
Dominions with that in two adjoining British Provinces and two important 
Indian States : — 


Sttti Of Fforince 

IBhepondlture in 
1021 

Cost p<£r mUle in 
1021 

Cost per miUe in 
1011 

Feroentap of 
inomso or d«- 
crea'Se 


<3. Rii. — 

B. Bit. a. p. 

BTioEriir p. 


^ I*. " .. 

8,18.000 

12 1 6 

6 4 0 

4- 08 per cMtt* 

< k , ^ ^ ^ , . . 

4,64,000 

24 0 0 

10 10 11 

4 im », 

'0. Mpoit ^ ' ' ' *« 

A 

2,$2,r4t 

4r 4 8 

11 7 

4 n » 





Acknowledgments. — It is now my pleasing duty to proceed to acknow- 
ledge the help I have received from various quarters. 

The brunt of the work upto the actual Census fell as usual on the dis- 
trict officers. And it is gratifying to note that I received every help and 
attention in the carrying on of census work from the Talukdars (District 
Collectors and Magistrates) without a single exception. During my tours, I 
found that many of the Talukdars attended to census matters personally 
and some of them were so careful as to prepare regular census maps of their 
districts denoting different census divisions and the routes for the despatch of 
charge and circle summaries. My thanks are therefore due to all the 
Talukdars and their subordinates for their wholehearted co-operation 
and zeal in census matters. My thanks are also due to the Heads of all 
the Departments, who willingly lent their office hands for census work. 
The successful enumeration of such a large and widely-spread city as Hy- 
derabad (51 square miles in area) is undoubtedly due to the help rend- 
ered by the Residency officials, the City Municipal and Poli(;e Commis- 
sioners and their respective staff, to whom all my thanks are due. 

To Mr. J. T. Marten, i.c.s., Census Commissioner for India, I must ex- 
press my grateful thanks for the useful instructions which he gave me while 
he visited Hyderabad and for his very valuable notes indicating the lines on 
which the Census Report was to be drawn up. I am also indebted to the Pro- 
vincial Superintendents of past censuses for the various hints and sugges- 
tions I could get from their reports, especially the reports of Madras, Bom- 
bay, the Central Provinces and Berar, and the all India Census Reports. * 

Naturally enough, the heaviest work fell to the lot of the Govenmufut 
Central Press. It may be pointed out that this was the first occasion on 
which the Government Press undertook the printing of the Census Re- 
port. Hitherto this work used to be entrusted to private presses. The 
staff of the Press had at times to work day and night to meet the demand 
for schedules, slips and various other printed "matter which had to 
he turned out by the thousand and the million. I therefore take this 
-opportunity of expressing my warmest thanks to Mr. R. V. Pillai, 
Bar-at-Law, Superintendent of the Press, for his uniform courtesy and the 
efficient arrangements made by him to get through such a diflhnilt task 
promptly and accurately. The printing of the Report was in itself a Ing 
task for the Government Press, which had to meet at the same time the 
pressing and heavy demands of other departments also. 


As regards my own office, I cannot speak too highly of the valuable 
■and devoted assistance rendered to me by my Assistants, Moulvies Abu 
Muhammad and Mir Anwar Ali. Moulvi Abu Muhammad, a superintendent 
of the Revenue Secretariat, was deputed to the Census Department at the 
very commencement of the census operations and he continued to work 
there till the completion of the census work. He proved an efficient and 
reliable officer and I have great pleasure in bringing his name to the special 
■notice of Government. Moulvi Mir Anwar Ali, a retired Extra Assistant 
Commissioner of Berar, was specially entertained for the Tabulation Office 
where he worked satisfactonly. Special mention may also be made of 
Mr. ,B. Singaperumal Naidu, Manager of my office, whose painstaking accu- 
racy in the preparation of the marginal tables and sketches of the diagrams 
given in the Report is highly eornmendable. He was also useful to me beyond 
all expectations, in the -writing of the Report. Of the clerks, I would make 
mention of Messrs. Ghulam. Pastagir (Translator), Sheikh Ahmed 
(Record-keeper) and Ghulam Jeelani (Accountant). The first made him- 
self useful in the Abstraction Office (English and Urdu Section). The 
second, on deputation to the Press, had tc work very hard indeed to see 
that proofs reached my . office with thc; least ppssible jielay. ..The third 



who, in spite of his various engagements, found time to go through some 
portion of the report and give useful suggestions and hints. 

I cannot close this Introduction without expressing my gratitude 
for the help and support given to me by Nawab Fasih Jung Bahadur, 
H. c. s., Revenue Secretary, and other high officers of the State, and also for 
the confidence placed in me by the Government, which gave me a free 
hand in all matters connected with the Census, and is in a large measure 
responsible for the successful prosecution of my work. 


MOHAMED RAHMATULLA, 

Census Commissioner, 
the Nizamis Government. 
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CHAPTER I 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 

1. Area and position.— Tlio Hyderabad State, bettor Imown as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, lies between 15" 10' and 21" 40' 
North Latitude and 74" 4' and 81" 36' East Longitude. The State has 
undergone no ohiinge either in area or in boundaries sincc^ the last Consiis 
and in fact the desoription given of it in the Census Boport of 1801 needs 
no modification so far. It occupies a ])olygonal tract, 82,698 scpiarci miles 
in extent, in the central portion of the table-land of the Deccan. It is iihus 
equal in area to the Madras Presidency minus the Coromandal Coast and 
Coimbatore, or one a,nd two-fifths of the combined areas of England and 
Wales. It is boxxnded on the North by East Khandesh of tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency, B(n*ar and the Central Provinces ; on the East by the Waiixllia and 
the Godavari which divide it from the Chanda district of th(^ Central 
Provinces on tho one hand and the Godavari district of the Ma,dra8 Prosi- 
denoy on tho otlior; on the Soutli by the rivers Krislina and iilie Tunga- 
bhadra which separate it from tho Bellary, Kurnool, Guntur and Krishna 
districts of tlie Madras Presidency and on tlio W ost by tlio Dharwar, 
Bijapur, Sholapur and Ahmednagar districts of the Bombay PreBidonoy. 

Though the area of tho State has remained tho saimurs at tho j)revious 
oensiiB, tho population has decreased from 13, 374, (>79 in 1911 to 12,471,770 
at the present enumeration, roduoing flie d(.msity per scpiaro mih^ from 1()2 
to 161 persons. Compared with tho adjoining ProvincoB, tho density is 
less than that of the Madras Presidency but higher tluui tint of the 
Bombay Presidency excluding Aden and of the Central Provinces inoliul- 
ing Berar. To be definite, whiles there are 161 personB to the square 
mile of ai'oa in these Dominions, thei‘e ai‘e 297 in the Muidras Fresidancy 
and only 143 in the Bombay Prcisidoncy omitting Aden and 139 in the 
Central Provinces including Berar, 

2. Physical features, etc. — Tho soils, the seasons and the clinntci of thc3 
State have been fully described in the previous CeriBUB Reports and need 
no reiteration here, especially as the instructions of the Census Commis- 
sioner for India are to the effect that “ no description of the physical or 
geographical features of the Province (or State) is necessary.” It would 
suffice, therefore, to recapitulate that tho Godavari with its tributaries the 
Puma, the Pranhita and the Manjra, and the Krishna with its tributaries 
the Timgabhadra, the Bhima and the Musi are the two great river systems 
which add to the productive capacity of the soil of the Dominions; that, 
roughly speaking, a line drawn along the southern course of the Manjra and 
extended soixthwards as far as as the Krishna separates the State into two 
large and nearly equal divisions, differing from each other both in geological 
■and in ethnical characteristics ; that the portion to the north and west is the 
trappean region, the country mostly of the Marathi* speaking people and 

.... ■Air 4-T. .... * .3 XI - X ' i . .. 
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moieture for a considerable time and facilitate the extensive cultivation of 
wheat and cotton. The Telingana soil, on the other hand, derived as it is 
from the granite, is sandy and does not retain moisture. Consequently, the 
presence of tanks is absolutely necessary for cultivation purposes in this part 
of the country, where the principal crop is rice, Telingana and-Marathwara, 
thus, form the two Natural Divisions of the State with distinct characteristics; 
and, therefore, throughout the Report proportional and comparative iigures 
relating to the subjects dealt with are also given separately for these two 
Natural Divisions. 

3. Rainfall.—The average rainfall of the State is about 80 inches, a 
greater portion of which is precipitated annually during the south-west 
monsoon. The Marathwara portion of the country usually recoives a Ic'ss 
quantity of rain than the Telingana. 

4. Administrative Divisions.’^ — For administrative purjiosos, the State 
is divided into four Divisions or Suhhas and IG districts, including the 
Sarf-i-Khas (Grown Lands) district of Atraf-i-Balda. Eacii district is under 
a Magistrate and Collector called the First Taliikdar. Ea(ih divstrict is 
further sub-divided into a number of talukas, each taluka being under a 
Tahsildar; and 2 or 3 talukas are placed under a Sub-Divisional Officer 
oalled the 2nd or 3rd Talukdar, 


The Sarf-i-Khas lands are scattered all over the Dominions, and suoli of 
these as are situated around and about the city of Hyderabad have boon formed 
into a district called the Atraf-i-Balda district, which is under a Talukdar 
subject to the direct control and supervision of the Sarf-i-Khas Socn^tary, 
while the remaining Crown Lands, which are under the gonora.l supervision 
of Government Officers, are included in the districts in which they uro 
situated. Hence, in this Report and in Hie Ln])orial Tables, Rta,tisiics are 
given separately for Atraf-i-Balda as a separate district, whih^ those 
relating to other parts of the Crowji La-nds are nuu’gcHl under the iahsil or 
district in which they are situated. 


During the decade 1911 — 1921, besides some minor inter-distrait 

changes, the talukjis of th(i 


District 

Old name of 
taluka 

Prosont name of 
taluka 

AtraM-Ba14a 

Patlui' ... 

Dliarui’ 

Karimuagar ... 

Jamikuuta 

Httisucabad 

Mcdak 

Hatuui’a 1 

Daulatabad ) 

Vikarabad 

Nalgonda 

Cherlal 

Jaugaou 

•Gulbarga 

Kalgi 

Forojsabad 

Baslurabad 

Sbababad 

Osmanabad. ...| 

Owsa 

Latufi 


Adilabad district wore re- 
arranged so as to allow of 
the formation of two now 
takikas—Utinur and Boath ; 
the juglr of Kalyani was 
transha' rod from the Biclar 
to the Gulbad'gai district and 
the namoB of a few talukas 
were changed ai shown in 
the margin. 


5. Reference to Statistics.— Imperial Table I exhibits the area and 
population of each of the districts, while State Table I printed at the caul 
of the Imperial Tables in Part 11 of this Report gives corresponding figuros 
relating to tahsila, Of the six Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Oimptor, 
No. I shows the density of population correlated with water supply and 
cultivated areas. No. II classifies the poipulation according to density 
No. Ill shows the variations in density smoe 1881, the year of the first 
regular Census in the Hyderabad State. No. IV shows the variation in 
natural population compared with 1911. No. V deals with vital statistics 
and No. VI shows the number of persons per house and that of houses per 
square ruile. . ^ 

'4-1®* statistics of Area and Po|ndation,-Th0 Oensus taken 

on the 18th March 1921 wa§ the fifth of its kind undertak en in the Hyderabad 

*T3ie Wcriifeto fit Jplvlsidns given hert r#few to the Bivisionft 
at the time of mmmrn as 
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State and the population as it stood on that night—the do facto population 
-r-was 12,471,770, including a population of 54,685 of the non -synchronous 
area of 800 square miles in the Paloncha Samasthan . The area of the State 
being 82,698 square miles, the density per square mile works out at 151 as 
against 162 of the’ previous census. Of the four Administrative Divisions, 
Gulbarga leads both as regards area and population. With an area of 22,117 
square miles, or about twice the size of Belgium, it has a population of 
3,434,042. The Medak Division, larger in area than Denmark by over 
1,000 square miles, is the smallest as regards area which is 17,678 square 
miles, while the Aurangabad Division has the least population, 2,618,430. 
The sub-Joinecl diagram compares the relation between the area and popula- 
tion of each of the four Administrative Divisions of the State. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATION OF AREA AND POPULATION. 
p 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 
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Of the two Natural Divisions, Telingana lias a.n au'a of 41,311 stpian'. 
miles, with a population of 6,419,298 pcu’sous, while Marai-liwara. luis an anai, 
of 41,357 square miles and a population of 6,052,472 pcM’Kons. Of ihc. districis, 
the largest is Wa,ra,ngal with an a-n^i (>f 

7,944 square miles (or about ha, If i,he siz<^ Oo/;^pu.ra//^r SV.rr o/' 
of Switzerland) ami a population of 925,011 
persons, and tlun simUh^st, Ainif-i-Ha,lda 
with an area of 2,652 squa,re inib^s a, ml a, 
populiition of 497,498 pta’sotiH. TIu^ avtauge 
area of a district is 5,166 square miltw, 
and the average population 754,224. The 
average size and population of a district in 
the State are oompared''"''.'"in 'the^- margin, 
with the oorre^pondihg "figures of the adjoining Frovfnoei^;,, 

7. Principal events affecting the condition of the people during the 
decade.— In all iidingbriefly to the events whicli have o(»eutT(fi during the 
decade bearing on the condition of the people, 
mention has first to be made of the opening of the 
Purna-Hingoli line in 1912 and that of the Seoun- 
derabad-Gadag railway as far as Mahbubnagar in 
1916. It may be statcfi, in this conneotion, that 
the latter line was extended as faj: as Gadwal 
shortly after the close of the decade under review. 

The total length of the railway lines open in 1921 
was 928 miles, as against 781 miles in 1911, as shown in the margin. In other 
words, there is one^ mile of railway for every 89 square miles of area now, as 
against one mile of railway line to every 106 square milesof area in 1911. 

"8, Irrigation.— Increased attention was paid during the decade to the 
co'astruction and repairs of irrigation works and roads. The Osman Sagar 
tank, named' after His Exalted Highness, was completed in 1328 p. (1919. A.D.)' 
.at, a cost ol,ov 0 t '„54 lakhs. ^ It was constructed with thcv dotihlA ni : 
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Sagar, named after the Heir -Apparent, waB undertaken during tlie closing 
years of the decade, and its construction is being pushed through as rapidly 
as possible. In addition to this, several irrigaiiion works of gi'i'at utility, to 
cost more than two lakhs each, were nearing completion at the close' c)f th(’» 
decade. Large areas were brought under irrigation ospocially in th(‘ dislti'ichis 
of Warangal, Nalgonda and Modak. 

9. Roads.~-A comprehensivo programme of road construction was taken 
in hand in 1321 F. (1911-12), as a result of which an addition of 3G8 miles 
was made during the decade to the length of well-maintained rojuls in the 
Dominions, bringing the total length of such roads to 2,445 miles a4 the ('lose 
of the decade. 

10. Establishment of new Departments.— In addition iio the («pansion 
made in the matters of railway communications and irrigation, the Govern- 
ment was not slow in adoptiing various measure's tliat promisc'.cl to secure' 
the happiness and prosperity of tlu' people of these Dominions. Tlu‘ estab- 
lishment, during the decade, of the Depa-rtmeuis of Co-op('ra,t.ive Oi-odit 
Societies, Agriculture, Sa,nitation, CornnioiT-e and iiidustri('s, Btaftisties, 
Paper CuiToncy and the City Improvc'inent Board shows the forward policy 
of the GovcM'iiment, and bt'ars testimony to the paternal and abiding interest 
that His Exalted Highness evinces in th(> advamn'ment and the well-being 
of his subjects. 

11. Co-operative Societies. — Though tlu' Depaitment of Go-op('ra,tivo 
Credit Societies was started, and it commenced its opc'rations, only in, 1324 F. 
(1914-15), the benelits of sncli associations have hoon so ra,pidly und^'rsifood by 
the people of the country, that, within the brief space of hvoy<*4U*B th(' mimb((r 
and raembersliip of sueJi institutions have surpaswid ('xpt'cbationH. Tims, as 
against 25 Co-operative Sociiotics (one Centra.1 Bank and 24 rura.l soei(4«ies) 
which had come into oxiskmeo in 1324 F, with a totaJ roll of GOB memharH, 
there were working in 1329 F. (1919-20) no less than 1,252 soei(‘ties. Of the 
latter number, 10 an' Central Banks, 1,120 agrieultura.1 and 122 noa-a.gdcul- 
tural societies, the number of members being 1,097; 24,405 and 4,810 res- 
pectively. The paid-up share (capital of the Banks aggregate's Ra. 5,19,510, 
while deposits amount to over 11 lakhs. In 1329 F. (1919-20), tin' agricailtural 
societies advanced to members about 11 lakhs of nipoes, over 40 per cent, 
of which was meant for the purchase of cattle, 14 pen* cent, for tlie> pmadiasci 
of seed and foodstuffs, 13 per cent, for payment of private d(9)tK, 9 per cenl. 
for improvements of lands and the rest for miBOoilan('OUH useful purposes. 
With the expansion of these institutions, their functions have Uilso widened. 
There an' at present 0 Stores and 22 woavm*s’ Bocic'ties workc'don the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, while 98 societies have ju^ecjptod the famiiurproto(?-tion 
bye-laws of the Government and have resolved to work on those hnos to 
check as far a a })osBiblo the dire eHoota of famine. Three Central Banks and 
12 non-agrioultural societies have taken steps to opeti hutreht and savings 
banks accounts, 

12. Agriculture. — In the matter of agriculture also there has boon some 
improvement. The endeavours of the Agricultural Department have so far 
borne fruit that the long staple cotton, which, though indigenous to the country 
was losing ground, has been restored to its proper position. The cultivation of » 
this variety is encouraged by the Department by distribution of good seed, etc, 

IS. Industrial development.-*-The question of industrial development, it 
must be stated, has also engaged the attention of the Government. The 
Department of Industries and Commerce was established with a view not only 
to have an authentic industrial survey of the country but also to formulate 
measures for the improvement of local industries and to help with expert 
opihioh those who desire to launch out new industries in the State. Though 
the nnmbet of cotton spinning and weaving mills has remained the same, 
vw : 3, during thedeoade, the number of cotton ginning and pressing factories 
has increased from 82 in 1320 F, (1910-11) to 240 in 1329 F. (1919-20) and 
that of other establishments from 86 to 126. 65 dour and rice mills in the 
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has proved to the weavers the great advantages of the fly-shuttle loom, and 
they have taken to it in large numbers. 

13. The City Improvement Board. — The City Improvement Board, which 
was entrusted in 1324 F. (1914-16) with the work of restoring the localities in 
the City damaged by the Musi floods in 1908 and relieving congested quarters 
by providing model houses, has completed the major portion of its work at 
great cost. In 1329 F. (1919-20) alone, it expended about C J lakhs of rupees 
on works as well as compensation for lands acquired for building purposes. 

16. Education. — His Exalted Highness has been keen on the point of 
general education and has graciously laid the foundations of an intellectual 
awakening by founding the Osmania University which is uniqm^ in a.s imicli 
as it represents the first attempt to put into practice tlie idc^a. of imparting 
instruction in the higher branches of knowledge throng] i the medium of 
Urdu, one of the vernaculars and the official language of the Stale, tliough 
the study of English is to be compulsory as a separate subject. In facf, tise 
progress made by the State in matters of education forms m\ outstaindiiig 
feature of the decade under review. The number of institutions, as will be 
seen from Chapter VIII, increased during the decade by 74 per cent., and 
the strength of pupils under instruction by 128 pov cent. The City Munici- 
pality has opened 8 schools in which fna' primary (education is impart<'d t-o 
917 boys. 

So mucli was done during the decade for thx^ aauolioratioji of Uic condi- 
tion of the people, but, alas 1 nature has not been equally bountiful Seven 
out of the last ten years witnessed insufficient or (lirnagingly lu^avy rain- 
fall, and the toll exacted by the deadly plague a, nd tlui still morc^ rcvniorscvlcBS 
influenza has been very groat. 

16. Climatic conditions. — A brief description of tlm elima.ti(*> and otlu'r 
conditions which prevailed in each of the ton years under review will not be 
out of place here, as that would, to a great extent, explain wlmt na.fni*al 
elements helped, or militated against, the general growth of the i)opulation 
and what state of economic conditions tlioy must have prodiu’ed during tla^ 
decade. 

The total rainfall in 1320 F. (October 191()-11), though not jucnple, w as 
just sufficient for agricultural purposes. All the crops would ha,v(', bonetit- 
ed mucli but for the fact that the tail end of the south -w’ost mansoon was 
marred by some heavy downpours. The result wa.s tliat while tlic rice and 
oil -seed crops were exceptionally good, the cotton crops Buil'ered from 
the heavy rain in September. The rainfall in 1321 F. (1911-12) wan genen*- 
ally in defect. With the exception of jawari, tlie acreage under (‘ultivation 
and outturn of all crops were below average. Many of the ginning fat'to- 
ries had to be closed down owing to the poorness of tlio cotton crop. Plague 
was rife throughout the Dominions, and the City alone lost more than 16,000 
persons- In 1322 F, (1912-13), the monsoon was defective both in tlu‘ 
western and the northern districts of the State, whert^ a fodclei’ famine pr<^- 
vailed for several months. The eastern districts received sufficient rain 
and harvested crops considerably in excess of expectation. Tins, however, 
could not make up for the failui’e of crops in other parts of the country. 
Suspensions in revenue to the extent of six lakhs liad to be saiictioned and 
tahavi loans amounting to over two lakhs advanced by Governmont. In 
1323 F. (1918-14), the rainfall was above the normal in quantity, but ■well- 
distributed. The more important crops wore much, above the average but 
the season was unhealthy, and the total number of dea.ths in the 'Static 
showed an increase of over 16,000 as compared with the figures for the 
preceding year. In 1324 F. (1914-16), the monsoon was favourable and the 
crops excellent, but the dislocation of trade caused by the great European 
War left cotton and oil-seeds on hand. Prices wore low and' a great 
quantity of these products failed to find a market. In 1S26 F, (191646), 
the rainfall was copious and well distributed, but plague was virukmt 
in some of the difttrifits ~ 
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seasouabie rain when the kJiarif crop vaa reaching maturity^ and no lohs 
than 30 percent, of the cotton and oil-seed crops won' dostroyc'd. The north- 
east monsoon was equally disappointing as it yielded an insuirieK'ut ramjall, 
as a consequence of which, the rn&i cro|>, upon which the po()pl(' mainly 
depend for their food, was very much below’ the average'. Tlw gc'ia'raJ 
dearness of all commodities, especially of food-grains and cloth, naturally 
resulted in a general lowering of oven the ordinary standard of living 
among the poorer classes. Their trials w'oro still further aggra, vu,t(‘d hy 
the prevalence of plague in an extrc'inely virulent form. Ov(‘r dO,(KK) 
deaths occurred from this disease in the Dominions. This figure' 
includes more than 15,000 deaths in the Hydeu’ahad Oity alone. TIh' 
year which followed, vir.. 1327 F. (1917-18), was an ('qually distri'ssing one. 
At the outset, agricultural prospects were favourable', huti the la'a-vyand 
unseasonable rainfall in Nove'mber damaged conside'rahly ('very erop, not 
excepting even the' first rice eTop. The failux’e e)f the' feKici crops provenl a 
Borie)us matter, la some distrieds, jawari wuis se^lling a,t 5 see'rs to tlm rnpt'c* 
and (wen less. In fact, tlie price* of food grams rose^ aiS higli a.K, or higlicM* 
than, wduit obtaiimd in t]u‘ la-st gre^at famine' e)f 1309 K. (18119-1900). Ifs' 
general scMredi'y was futher aggravated by the sheirtage'. of railway w^aggons 
caused by the war, and the consequent cUnie'uliy of impoHitig siijiplie'H. 
Various moasures had to bo taken by the Government to redieve the* distircss 
ing situation, The export of grain was pre>hibi teel till waggons wu're awa.i!a*b!e‘ 
for import, cheap grain shops wmrei (‘stablislu'el as a. lu'lp to tiu* jioor, rehe'f 
works were eiponod aaid a special oficer, with e^xf.raoi’diuary (lowers, was 
appointed as Diremlien* of Civil Supplies. Five lakhs of rufKK^s wvrt' advnuceal 
as takavi to ryots and two lakhs sanediione'd fea* minor irrigation works. 
add fco the diffcultiejs of the^ poe)plc', plague wais ge'm'rally j)i'<'va.l('nt in the elis- 
triebs. The year 1328 F. (1918-19) was again singuliirly unfortunat(*. h'iu' 
Bouth-W'cst monsoon started premiatnrely a,.ml faile'd iio ek've'lop any slnmgtdi 
latej* on. 9 he uorth-e'ast nmnsoon w'a.saJso de'h'e'live' and gave* no rain in tin' 
northern districts at all. The are'a anel enitturn of the^ main staple's 
generally much below the average', as all food grain <a’ 0 })s wa'rc' a partial, if 
not a oomplote, failure, li’amino relief works ha.d to he^ openeal and e*xtemdi'd 
month by .month, as 38 talukas or one-third of the Do!ninie)ns esaaiu* unele'r 
the famine 7Ame, with a da,ily average of 85,000 pe'rsons tnuployc'd e)n re'lie'f 
wmrks. Eenxissiona in land revenue arnounte’d to no h'ss tha-n 72 lakhs, mid 
the ex()ondituro on famine relief aggiv'gateul to 45 lakhs. Be'side'S famine, 
the year witnessed a. tenable scourge in tiu' Conn of intluemwi. In the* City, 
, the disease spread very gradually at (irst, the daily di'ath-raii^ rising to 
46*5 per millo by the end of Si'ph'inber. In Oetobt'r, it in(*4‘i'a-s('d rapidly 
reaching the alanning fieight of 461 deaths on tla* 27th of tliad montln it 
then declined aaid disa^ppearod altogether by the end of Novmnbmv In tlie 
districts, the disease siuoacl quickly from village to village, and, at a very 
conservative estimate, this epidemic carried off on the whole no less than 
360,000 persons or over 2 per cent, of the (xxpulation of 1911» Plague was 
also general in many distriots during the year. Tlie rainfall during the mon- 
soon period of 1329 F. (1919-20) was iUBullioiontand unevenly distributed. 
The total quantity gauged was about half the average rainfall. Water soar- 
city was felt in 11 out of the 16 districts of the DominiouB, Late rains, 
however, saved the situation to a certain extent. The kharif crop in some 
districts was above the average and the rahi was generally a siicoess. One 
result of this was the fall in the prices of food grains. However, plague 
did not disappear from the Dominions. It accounted for more than 21,000 
deaths, the City alone losing over 6,000 persons from this diaoaso, More 
fatal than even plague was malarial fever, the total mortality from this 
cause being over 80,000 during the year. The calamities of the year, coupled 
with those, of the preceding one, out down the birth-rate considerably, with 
the result that the total number of births recorded during the year was the 
lowest during the decade. 

decade, plague and cholera carried off. on the 
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death-rate contmued to be much above the birth-rate. Diagram (No, 2) 
shov?8 the actual numbers of births and deaths (OOOO's omitt.ed) during the 
decade, while Sub-Table V at the end of this Chapter indicates that tlie 
excess of deaths over births during the period amounts to a loss of ovco* 4 
per cent, of the population of 1911. This decimation of the population 
naturally brought about a shrinkage of labour as is evideneed, for example, 
by the fact that the number of agricultural labonrors, who had formed IS 
per cent, of the total population in 1911, dwindled to less than 9 per (m\t, 
in 1921, This contributed to the steady rise in wages througliout tiu' 
decade. 

18. Conditions in adjoining British Provinces. — While the eliitiaiic 

and the general health conditions of the State were such during Du* d(*ead(', 
the adjoining Provinces, and, for the matter of lhat, a gU’Oat portion of 
the Indian Continent also, fared no hotter during that piudod. To eotdine 
our attention to the adjoining Provinces only, the Bombay Pr(‘sid(‘iH)y, tso 
quote the words of the Census Commissioner for India's Not(\ '‘had some 
good years in the middle of the decade but conditions ati Die Ix'ginning am! 
end were bad. Eoliof works were necessary in certain tiracis in 1911-12 a.nd 
plague and cholera were prevalent, while the year 1918-19 with a wide-- 
spread failure of crops and a very severe visitation of thc^ inlUumy4i. <*pi(k^mi<; 
was probably tbo worst year in the history of the PresideiU'y. dTie iidlueny/a. 
■death-rate is estimated at 65 per millo of the populaium and plagiu* was 
virulent in 1911 and in the years 1910 to 1918. The survival rat(^ was tow 
in 1912 and 1910, while in 1917 and 1918 the d(*ath-raie exocHnled Die 
birth-rate,” In the Central Provinces and Berar, “from tin- year 1911-12 
to 1917-18 the crops did not vary largely from the normal, cxoc'pt for a 
partial failure in the north of the Provinces in 1913-14. in 1918-19 wwen* 
scarcity and in some districts famine ])revailod, but Die n(»xt year was the 
best that had been for a long time. For the second Dm(j in tlu*e(* years 
scarcity, if not famine, is now (‘xpeedcxl. Tiu^ inlliu'nza t'pichunio swtqd* 
away over 6 per cent, of the population at the end of 1918 and rodiKttKl ilu^ 
birth-rate of the subsequent year to a figures unknown since the famine of 
1900, with the result that the reported deaths of th(^ decjadi* slightly okchhhI 
the births.” In Madras, “except for the year 1918-19 ih(' sea-sons have 
on the whole been favourable and the crops good. In 1918-19 the rainhd} 
in the south-west monsoon was doticiont cvcrywlu'rc' and th(^ norih-eaHt 
monsoon set in late — the tracts most affected were the NorDu'rn Ciroars, t«lie 
Docoan — in Ganj am there was severe distress ov<U' more than 1,000 squan* 
miles in the north of the district, and at the worst period in Octob(U', 1919 the 
number in receipt of daily relief was over 160,000. During thc^ 9 years 1911 to 
1919 cholera carried off 680,000 persons — small-pox claimed 264*, 006 viciImB, 
Bellary had the misfortune to bo visited by plague throughout. Du^ dc^ciiidc and 
to contribute no less than 86,000 of the 90,700 deaths from this disease 
not less than 600,000 persons died from this disease (intlwmza).” 


These irregular climatic and unusual epidemic conditions naturally 
have had their unfavourable influence on the growth of the population and 
on the emigration or immigration of people generally. 

19. Density.— As already stated, the Hyderabad State has a mean 
density of 151 persons to the square mile. Of the two Natuj’al Divisions, 
Telingana, in which is situated Hyderabad City, has a density of 166 
and Marathwara 146, If we, however, exclude the City, the density of 
Telingana is almost equal to that of Marathwara. Of the four Administrative 
Divisions^ Medak leads with a denil% of 160 persons to Itie W|nare mile, fol- 
lowed closely by Oulbarga (166)^ then by Aurahgabad (186) and lastly by 
Warangal (128). Compared with the adjoining British India Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and Befarand th^ Presidency (excluding Aden) 

^ye less number of jpersqni ihite their areas than Hvderabad 
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' The following diagram compares the density of the State and its 
Administrative Divisions with those of India as a whole, of some British 
India Provinces and States, and of a few representative countries of Europe 
and Asia. 
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The Grade density of the population by districts is shown in tho map 
below : 



Of the districts, the highest density ( 201 persons to the square mile ) 
is shown by Modak and the lowest (90) by Aditabad. Botli those distrfots 
are in Telingana and in 1911 also they had the sain© poiilintt* 
Marathwara, rhe highest density (178) is attained by Nander and the low- 
est (113) by Bhii\ Of the remaining districts, two in Misgana, vi^., 
Warangal and Mahbubnagar and three in Marathwara, Aurangabad, 
Parbhani and Baichur have each a density less than IdO, while four districts 
in Telingana (Atraf-i-Balda, Karimnagar, Nimmabad and^Nalgonda) and 
three in Marathwara (Gnlbarga, Osmanabad. and Bito) have each a density 
higher than 150. , 

20. Density Correlated r with Culitvated Areas.— Sub-Table 1 shows 
the density of population correlated with rainfall, cultivable and cul- 
tivated areas and crops. Telin^na has a normal- rainfall exceeding 
that of Marathwara, but the percentage of cultivable area in the 
former Dmsion is 60'6 as against 8T*8'' in the latter, Oalcnlating the 
density on the cultivable area ohlyi d^isity lor Telingana Wdrks ,ont at 
288 persons per square mile as ^ainit 108 persons for Marathwara* This 
proportion becomes still more cultivated area alone is tifeift 

into consideration. Sub-Tab!ei 1 of the tntAl the tiercentg»A 
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and Marathwara respectively. This shows that the capacity to maintain a 
higher density of population possessed by Telingana is not confined to, 
or based upon, the extent of either the cultivable or cultivated land, as in 
both these matters Marathwara is superior to Telingana, Then, what are 
the factors which bring about this disparity between the densities of the two 
Divisions ? 

In an agricultural country like the Hyderabad State, the dominant 
factors in the distribution of population must naturally be connected with 
agricultural conditions, and when the higher percentage of cultivated area 
in Marathwara does not give that Division a higher density, the cause or 
causes must be sought in the character of the cultivation, the amount of 
rainfall, the existence of irrigation sources, etc., on the one hand, and the 
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and is better equipped with iiTigation sources. It is th(‘ri‘ior(‘ well huited for 
extensive rice cultivation, Marathwara, on ihe other hand, has few foia'st 
areas, receives a scanty rainfall (28 inclu's) and lias no irrigation ehannt^ls or 
large tanks. Its soil, however, is mostly composed of th(' rich black ooiton 
variety, which can retain moisture and is lit for raising large ert>ps of wheat 
and cotton. Usually, four ero})s are rais<‘d in Ikdingana ttu' n/a and the iuhi 
(early and late rice crops), the kharif (monsoon crops) and the rali/ (cold 
season crops), \vhilc in Ma rati i warn., only two evojjs — th<' kharij and tius ndd - 
are cultivatcci Kice, jawar, bajra, castor, KS('sa,mum and piilHi^s form tfm prin- 
cipal crops in Tolingana, and wheat, cotton, jawar, bajra, Hns('ed and pniht's 
the principal ones in Marathwara. Thus, while the cult. ival ion o| ptdst's, 
jawar, bajra and oil-seeds iseommonto both the Divisions, rice appea's lobe 
the distinguishing crop of Telingana and w'heat and eolton of i\Iarathwara. 
Sub-Table I shows in detail tho perc<mtageH of the eulti\at(‘<i ataai. upder 
various crops in each of the districts and ilui sub-joinfHl diagram dcqdcts 
the same graphically. The density of population <‘a}<uda,t(Hl on the culri- 
vated area in each district is also shown for n'sidy reiVrene(‘ in the diagram. 


It will bo seen from the diagram that while the eiiltivatbn of ja.wuT, <nh 
seeds and pulses is carried on in aJl the distrietB, whea<t mid cotton nr(‘ 
extensively grown in the Marathwara distrietB and ih'e in tla^ Tidingima. 
districts. To b(' more delinitc, while Marathwara (bwoti's id p(‘i* cent, of its 
cultivat(?d area to wlu^at and cotton, 27 pen* cent, to jawar, oil-seeds and 
pulses combined, and only 1 per cent, to rie<‘, in Tkdingaiia mort' than 7 per 
cent, of tho cultivaited ar<‘.a is oetaipied by i‘ice, 17 per cent, by juw’ar, oil- 
seeds and pulses and only 1‘5 p(‘r cimt. by wheat and cottKm, The density 
calculated on tlemniltivated area is higlnu* in all the dVlingaaia disl riots 
than in tho Marathwara districts, (we(^pt in th<' case of AdilaUad, whh'h, 
though supporting a demsity higlu'r tlmn tlu' average' for Marathwara, ytehls 
place to one district (Naiuku*) of tlu^ Marathwara Division. It may be noted 
that the districts of Telingana which show such high thmsitios siiuiii in lihis 
matter in mort'. or less the ■same order as their p<'rc(mtag(‘s of rice cuhivn- 
tion. 


The following statement shows the oiahu’ of tlu' distimds mnler various 
heads : — 


Dintrict, 
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Let us first consider the position of the districts with reference to the 
crops common to both 
the Natural Divisions, 
jawar, oil-seeds 
and pulses. The mar- 
ginal statement shows 
how the combined per- 
centages of these crops 
stand with reference 
to the order of the 
districts according to 
their densities calcu- 
lated on the total cul- 
tivated areas. That 
these crops do not play 
an important part — at any rate not to the extent that the oth(M‘ croj)s appcMir 
to influence — in the matter of the number of people supported by eauh district 
is evident from tlie statement. For example, Nizamabad which has tlui 
highest density in the State holds the lowc^st position as regards the culti- 
vation of those crops. On the other hand, Adiltibad which tops thn list ns 
regards the cultivation of thost^ crops stands lowest as regards d(U\sity 
in Tolingaiia. On the whole, these crops do not aj)pear to boa,r any correla- 
tion with density. 

21. Density in Telingana Districts — Let us now (li8(3uss tli(M|uestion 
of crops and density in gnuitcM* detail. The marginal stateimait shows th(3 
density of the population in 
each of the districts in Te- 
lingana, calculated on thcj 
basis of cultivated areas. 

The position of the districts 
as regards rainfall, irri- 
gation, and the pcircentages 
of cultivated areas under’ 
rice and other oro])s a,r(i 
also indicated in the state- 
ment. • On the whole, Te- 
lingana devotes nearly 18 
per cent, of its cultivated 
area to jawar, oilseeds and 
pulses, 1*5 per cent, to 
wheat and cotton and 7*7 
per cent, to rice. The cultivation of rice seems to have % remarkable (dTeot 
on the density of the population in tliis Division. Niza.ma.bad, with the 
highest percentage of rice lands, leads with a density of 481 ]>ersoMH, wlule 
Adilabad, with the lowest percentage of rice lands, stands lasts with ti ilensity 
of only 237. Of the remaining districts, Medak, Karim nagar and Warangal 
also arrange themselves, from the point of view of density, according to ihcHr 
percentages of I’ice lands. Only Mahbubnagar, Atraf-i-Balda and Nalgonda 
change their places slightly. Thougli Nalgonda suiiersedos botli Mahbul)- 
nagar and Atraf-i-Balda in the matter of rice cultivation, it yields to thorn 
as regards the density of the population. It must, however, be pointed out 
that the percentage of rice lands in Nalgonda is only very slightly in excess 
of that of Mahbubnagar, being 6*9 per cent, as against 6*8 per cent. The 
superiority caused by this meagre excess is quite negligible for all practical 
purposes. In addition to this, Mahbubnagar owns a higher percentage of 
irrigated area and is benefited by the facilities afforded by the newly con* 
strueted Seounderabad-Gadag Railway which passes through the district. 
Nalgonda, on the other hand, is still denied the blessings of the means of 
such easy communication. These facta enable Mahbiihnaiyar to Kaat a hioliAv 
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shown. still higher density but for two causes: firstly, tlje a.voragc I’aiufall 
is very low here — the lowest in Telingana — and sec'otKily, tlie district' is 
subject to malarial fever owing to its water-logged condition cauHcd by the 
irrigation sources. Moreover, its proximity to the capital City renderH it 
liable to lose a large proportion of its population which is drawn away by 
the City. 


So far we have considered density in relation to rice crops, lici us 
now see how density stands in roferotux* to tlu^ otiun* crops, A<liluhad, 
w'hich gets the highest averages rainfall in tlic Dominions and has also tlic 
largest proportionate art^ji allotted to jawai’, oil-seeds and fiuIsi^H on tlie onc^ 
hand and ^vheat and (Litton on the otlun', occupies the loweslt position as 
regards density. In the matter of rice cultivation, we liave already noi-eti 
that it stands equally low. Medak has tlu^ tu'xt higla^st* proportiot^ of lauds 
devoted to jawar, oil-seeds and pulses a,nd stamls scH’ond in the matter of 
density in Tcdingana. But it must be noted it> stands K(‘<M)nd in t-lie malfter 
of rice oultivation also and occupies a, very low posit ion a.s r(‘ga.r<ls wlieat aiid 
cotton. It cannoti tliercvfore b(‘ said 1)ha,t tb<^ high dcnisity of this diHliricl is 
caused sofedy by the large cultivation of jawar, oil -seeds a-nd |>ulmw. Uict* 
cultivation, tlierefore, must also be a contributory (iiusr*. A furllun* c^xa,ini 
nation of the statement given abovc^ will only show that tlu* (hmsify in 
Telingana is more dependent on the rainfall, irrigat ion sourin^s and ’ rico 
cultivation than on any other factors. 
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22. ' Density in Telingana talukas — Map No. 2 shows the density of 
population per square mile of area in the several talukas in Telingana. 


MAP OF TELINGANA. 

Showing density of population per square mile in the several Talukas. 

! 
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The Adilabad district, which is a iiuicUoy of hilis and fon'sls aJid lias t he 

lowest proportion of rice oultiviition, luis, as alrc'any slauM , a spaisf' 
population. Out of the eleven talukas into whi(‘.h ihedmi not ih dnidpK nmo 
show densities of less than 100 persons to the an e. 

taiukas which show such meagre densitaos are those in t{i(‘ ea^ ^ 
Warangal district, where hills and forests abound. Aiarabad, a very fiime.i fiy 
talukain the south of Mahbubnagar, and faraway tnan the rau\wiy line, has 
a density of only 42. The question of tli(‘ distribution of |»qailalioii 
according to territory will be (liMaissed latter. 


23. Density in Marathwara districts- 
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the districts from various other stand pointfS, 


-Turning now to M a rath was a., we 
find tlmt tin* elmraetei isl le 
crops of the* Divihitin are 
I wheat and eottmi, that the 
amount of irrigatitai is \ery 
littJ** as eomparetl w it h what 
('xists in Teiingana and that 
the dtuiiHity of the poputa* 
>ion ealculated on Ua* basis 
of c-uliivattHi iin'u tHoniv202 
pt'rsouH to the S(|Ujtre mile, 
as against in Telmgamu 
Tin' densities of the dis- 
tritdfS are shown in tlie 
tnarginal stateineiit tvhi<h 
indi(^a4es also tht* order of 


In Marathwara, wdi oat and cotton taluMip ove.r .18“/,, of tin' cu hi vat cal 
area, while jawar, oil-seeds and pulses (X'uujyy 27'’/, . and riee only I of tht^ 
area cultivated. Compared with trelingadia, a vc'ry small proportion of riet' 
and an exceedingly high proportion of wheat and eotton arc^ raised ttt 
Marathwara. Nander, which show’s the highc^st (hmsity of population in 
Marathwara, stands first in thtit Division both as regards rainfa!! and the 
cultivation of jawar. It is aooond only to one' distriotv Parbliani, in the 
matter of wheat and cotton cultivation. It has just. about» 1"/,, td it scailt-ivatod 
area under lico. The sc'cond highest demsity is exhibit cni by Clulbarga, wldidi, 
however, comes hist in the matter of wdieat and e.otton and t he last but ont' 
as regards jawar, oil-seeds and pnlsos oombined. It Ims almost the lughest 
percentage of rice lands in Marathwara* Bidar, wbitdc stfands third as 
regards density, oocupios a very low position iti the tmltivation of wheat and 
cotton and is tice last in regard to jawar, oil-scodB and pulses. Thus it w'cmld 
seeiu that the first named district owes its potitloiA to 

wheat, cotton and jawar, the seoond octtidhty' hdl'te tnwo crops but to a 
certain extent to the cultivation of rioe, and tne third decidedly to Its rice 
cultivation. It must also be noted in this comrection that Oulbarga scanns 
to owe its position as regards density, among other causers, to tluj facdis that 
the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway passes through the district, that the town 
of Gulbarga is a commercial centre and has a spinning and weaving mill, 
besides 3 ginning and presslhg^ factories and one pressing and 6 ginning 
factories in the district, and thai the town also contains a sacred shrine to 
which pious Musalmans from all parts resort. In the same Nvay, Nander 
would appear to be helped not only by the fact that the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley line traverses it but also by the facts that the district is noted for its 
dne variety of cotton, and contains no less than 10 cotton ginning and 
'pressing^^,^ factories, 7 ginning factories and 1 pressing factory," while the 
town of Nander is sacred to the Sikhs and is visited largely fey them. . 

Turning now to the other districts in Marathwara, we Ind that Parbhani 
which stands first as regards wheat and cotton supports a density of popula- 
tion less than that of Gulbaroca. ia • * 
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oil-seeds and pulses, fall below Gulbarga in the matter of density. Osman- 
abad, on the other hand, is inferior to Aurangabad and Bhir in all these crops 
and yet helped by a better rainfall it manages to support a higher density 
of population than whafc these two districts maintain. It must, however, 
be stated in this connection that the failure of the cotton crop necessitated 
the closing down of ginning factories twice during the decade and that 
scarcity of water, famin('. and plague affected the northern districts of 
Marathwara to a greater («tent than the southern. Influenza has also loft 
its dire marks on the face of Marathwara. Although the percentages of 
lands allotted to this crop in Marathwara arc small ns oomj)ared with 
Telingana, still, it must be borne in mind that the rice-growing districts of 
Nander, Gulbarga and Bidar show better densities of population than the 
wheat growing districts. 


24. Causes for the disparity in density between the Natural Divisions. — 
To sum up, the four cro}>8 raised in Telingana would appea-r to keep the 
ryots employed throughout the year in a larger measiu-o than the two crops 
of Marathwara do. The rice crops ^ especially find occupation for larger 
numbers than the dry cro])s. Moreover, the large forest areas in Telingana, 
which to a great extent influence the quantity of rainfall in that Division, 
afford shelter to the jungle tribes, who more or less subsist on forest products, 
such as jungle fruits, honey, rooijs and tubers, supplemented by foodgrains 
obtainable from tul Joining I'ural areas. These roots and tubers and the 
fruit-bearing plants like tht^ custard apple, which grow wild in this 
part of the country, generaJly rurnish food to the |)oorer classcis a.nd arc 
specially helpful whenever tln^ output of food gradns is rather low. On 
the other hand, the dj*y crops raised in Marat]iwai*a, do not require the 
services of such kirg('< nurnhers of agricultural Ijiboiuta’s as the wet crops of 
Telingana and the ab8(moe of jungkis deprives the poorer clasBOs in this 
part of the countiy of tlio (iheap variety of foodstuffs, which, in addition to 
the grains, the Telingana p(‘ople enjoy. Besides, Marathwara do|)ends more 
on the rainfall for its cultivation than Telingana. Whenever the monsoons 


fail, that part of the country is comparatively 
more affected than tin' r(3Rl . Hence during tlie 
last 45 years, which witnessed three terrible 
famines, the districts which suffered the 
worst wtu'c all in Marat hwaira. as will be seen 
from the marginal statement. In flruj, not 
only the variety and the number of (jrops 
raised in the two Divisions but also the great- 
er dependence of Marathwara on the vicis- 
situdes of the season would seem to be the 
main factors which bring about the disparity 
between the densities of the Natural Divisions. 
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barga, OHUjanabad, 
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CHAPTER L — DtSTRIRCTJON \NI> MOVl’MKNI Ol* THE POPriATION' 


25. Density in Marathwara Talukas.— Map No. spowh tlio 

of population per square mile ol artM in liu* se\eral i ihikas ot M.uatliwaia 
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Ail tlie talukas of tlie Aurangabad district and four out of six of tiie 
Bhir district show densities less than 150 per square mile. We shall 
presently consider some other details in connection with density. 


26. Distribution of population classified according to density. — 
Aims with donsitiGs Subsidiary Table 11 of this (Uiapter classifies tlie 

between 150 and 300. fcalukas according to the density of population distri- 

buted therein. It shows that the largest projiortion of the population, ovc'r 
58 per cent, of the State, live in areas with an avcu'agc density of 150' 300 
persons per square mile, the areas forniing 45*5 per emit, of the State ari^a. 
The calamities of the decade hav(^ tbiiiiied out both fho area, a,nd the populatjou 
of this category. In thc^ preceding decade, such territoiies fornuid 50*68 p<a' 
cent, of the total area and the population 62*64 pea* c(mti. of tlie St!ati<^ popu- 
lation. The decrease is proportionately higher in Mara,tliwara lhaii in 
Telingana, the loss in that Division being oven* 7 per cent, in i(MTitory a.iid 
5 per cent, in population^ as against 2*6 and 1*9 per cent., rc^spectivtdy, in. 
Telingana. The reasons foi* tin's arc^ that plague, famine and waten* sc<n.‘city 
played greatei’ havoc in the former Division than in tlie latter and causcal a. 
greater volume of emigration from t-hat jiart of th(^ eouiitry. 


The highest dtmsiti.es in lias class ai't^ found in liatur (283) in tlit^ 
Osmanabad district ; Jagtial (275) in Karimnagar ; Waraiigail taluka. (263); 
Vikarabad (273), a Paigah taiuka,, and Kalab- 
gur (253), both in Medak ; Ghitgopa (281) and 
Narayankhed (271), both Paigah talukas in 
Bidar; Bashirabad (265), a Paigah tahika in 
Gulbarga, and Amarchinta (260), a Samasthan 
in Ilaichur, The marginal Btattmient giv<‘.s a 
list of the districts wliioh havt^ more than 75 pt^i' ct^nli. of Ihtlr a-rt^as 
occupied by population of tins oatt^gory. Gulba.rga. and Ihtku* havt' abouti 
73 per c(3nt. of their ptipulation living ill areas ()f tliis density tliougli tlu^ 
areas themselves form only 59 and 64 per cent, of tluur rtmpt'ctivi^ totial 
areas. 
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. 27. More than one-third of the population (36"B) of this Bta.te live, in 
Areas with (iGnsitieH loss areas having less than 150 iiersons to tlm square mile. 

Such areas now form 53*9 per cent, of the total ansa 
of the State, as against 48*1 per cent., in. the precieding decade, the accre- 
tions to the area and population in this category being caused liy tilie 
degradation of some areas from the higher class due to the decimation 
of population by the calamitieB of the decadca For example, Nizamiibad, 
which in 1911 had 75*9 per cent, of its area and 80*3 of its population in 
the second group (150-3U0 density) and the remaining 24*1 fier cent, of its 
area and 19*7 per cent, of its popuJ.ation in the first group (undtu' 150 thmsity), 
has now so far deteriorated as to have 72*2 per cent, of its area and 
64*8 per cent, of its population in the first groufi and the rest in the 
sf^oond. 


The reason for this will perhaps be clearer if a reference is made to the 
Appendices, II and III printed at the end of this volume. N’izamabatl, being a 
purely Telingana country, the staple food of the people there is rice or jawar. 
All through the Arcade, the price of rice in this district, was much higher 
than, the average for the Dominions and, in fact, in six out of the ten years, 
the prices' prevalent here were the highest in the State. In the case of 
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in Teiingana during the decade under r<*viV\\. Aurangabad ban laghed 
entirely into tbiB claBB. What with plagu(‘ aiuHa mine and wind with itn 
low rainfall, Aurangabad has detdined from a. chumity of 1 d) ixn’HonH in tin* 
square mile in 1911 to 115 in lim. TJuMdher distrieis wliicdi Itavt^ largt‘ 
proportions of their areas in this low density group aiu Addalmd {ir,VH per 
(jont.), Raiehur (79’d per cent.) aaul Waranga! per (amt J. Tla* talukas 
which have extremely low d(^nHiti(‘H — I c'hk tihan llHl p(n* H(|nar<* mde in 
Telingana-~are Mulag (29), Paloncha ( IH), Pakhal (91) and V(dla.iHiii 
in the Waraagal distri(3t; Maluidoopar (7.1) in tln^ Knrimnagar dmlriet ; 
Rajiira fdd), Yolgadap (bH), Asafabad (77), Uliuir (79), Adilaba«l and 
Ohinnur (Bl), Sirpuv (H3), Kinwat (85) and Boatdi tbli in tin* Adilalaid 
districjt and Amrabad (42) in the Mahbnbnaga.r distriet. In Maral huara, 
such low (lonsiticB are prc'scmk'd by (bMigu.pur (74), Vaijapiir (78), had 
sangvi (84), Paithan (98), Khuldabad (94), Ambad m\ and Ajaiifa, (99) 
in the Auraiiigabad (Ustricjt ; Patioda (49), Asldi (58) naid (levrai (8 f) in 
tlu‘ Bhir districjt; Jintur (89) in Pa.rhhani ; n,nd Af/*aJpur (78), Andolu 
and Cliirudioli (89) in th(‘ (hilbarga, distriet. Pin* haAot' wrougitt by inllm'ii/.a 
andqdaguo, it may b<^ r(q)oa,t(*d, a.ml tin* low vitality <‘auH('d by Camiin* 
and high pric<*H of foodstuffH have no doubt ('ondtieed to the deenaiHed 
densities of tin* various district.s and tialukas. 


28. Areas with densities above 300 . “Only alumt t per eenh of tln^ 
population of this 8ta.t(' live in aroa,H Kustaining (h'nsitit'H above 890 pt'rwrnH 
to the square luiku Of tin* three talukas tha,t. had denHiti(*H alnna* 899 
but below 400 in 1911, only oru*, namely, Bargi in Maid)ubna.gar. could 
rotaifi its position. It has not only maintaJtied its status in this respect 
but has also shown signs <4 progress in that itsdemsity has <hw(»lap(*d fiann 
808 to 821. On th(*» otlier luuid, its two (‘oinpanions in this eat<*gory <4 
a decade ago, tuwnely, Kala,bgnr of IMtHla-k and Kbadka of Atrafu-Baidn, 
have cloteiiorated into the lower class of hho 159 *‘80() dtumity group. 
Honinabad, though sitmated in th(!» Maratdiwam country, is connceteci with 
Atrafd-Balda for administrative purpoBOs. It lias a small anaj. of 89 stiuarcs 
miles with a high density of population of between 459 and 990. It wa.H 
the only one of its kind in 1011 and has suocm‘dcK! in retaining its dignity 
with a density of 595 this time also. There are no areas in iln^ State bs*arin'g 
densities of 600 and tuorcs witlx the single exce.ption of Jfydijrabad City 
whioli, as befitting the fourth largest city in the Indian Km pi re, has an 
area of 51 square miles and a density of 7,925 porHons to the scpiara mile. 
Detailed information rc'garding tho population of the* various parts of the 
City will be furnished in tho next Chapter. 

29. Movemmt of tiho |)jopulafioit.--*Sb fair wa kftYa considered the 
Qhmm In m sfcreagfe]^ population as it stood on the Census night. Let ns 

of population. now deal with its movement, i.c., variation as com- 

pared with the previous censuses. Statistics relating to the inovemeni« of 
population are * exhibited in Imperial Table II and proportional figures 
relating to the suWeot and to vital statistics are presented in Subsidiary 
Tables III, IV and v printed at the end of this Chapter* 


The first census of the State was taken in 1881 and tho varia- 
tions in the population since 
then are shown in the 
margin. 0 d astern ent* Diag- 
ram No. 5 depicts graphically 
the variatiohs per thousand oi 
the population in the Natural 
Divisions and iu ti*'& 
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The diagram shows clearly how there has been an ebb and flow in the 
tide of the population in this State, the rise and fall being regularly suc- 
cessive. The famine 
during the closing years 
of the last century ac- 
counted for the decrease 
in the population of the 
State in 1901. The 
decade 1901-11 was a 
more fortunate one than 
its predecessor, as a 
result of which the 
population could show 
an increase of 20 per 
cent, in 1911. On the 
other hand, the decade 
1911-21, as already des- 
cribed, was a trying one 
in many r e s p e c t s, 

Whati witli famine and 
pestilences on the one 
hand, and the effects of 
the War on the general 
market, on the other, 
the decade was more 
unfavourable than even 
that of 1891-1901, with 
the result tba,t the poi)u- 
lation sulferod nearly 
twice as much as in that 
decade. The whole of 
India could add only 1'2 
per cent, to his popu- 
lation during ij h e 
present deca(l<\ Of t^lui 
Provinces adjoining tlie 
State, only Madra. s 
could manage to sliow 
an inor(^jis(‘. of 2*2 |)er 
cent, while B o m b a. y 
suffered to the extent of i*8 pej* cent. a.nd the Gcvntral Ilrovincee Imd 
an inflnitesimally low inct-ease. On the wIk)1(l tlio Statc‘. ha.B lost 



902,906 })orBon8 as 
eora|)ared with its 
popuhition in 1911. 
The .marginal state- 
ment shows how this 
loss is distributed over 
the City, the district 
of Atraf-i-Balda and 
th 6 Administrative 
Divisions. 
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Warangal has shown a slight increase of less than 1 per cent. On thc^ 
other hand, Aurangabad, which was the hardest iiit among the Divisions 
by the oalainities of the decade, has how a population less tlian what it 
had 40 years ago by nearly 2 per cent. It will be seen later what propor- 
tion of the total decrease is attributable to natural causes and what to 
migration. The question of the City will be discussed in Chapter IL 

30. Variation in natural nonulatioti. — TK a /lAAT'AOQrt » 
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Table Y shows fcliat the fomor cause is respousiblo for iiioiv ihati iwu 
thirds of the total loss of population. Thou^ii it nuisl ho s{a!<‘d lli.ti vita,! 
statistics are not satisfactorily luaiutaiuotl yc'li it !nust» ht* ptauiod (aiti I had 
they err more on the side ol omission, sptaaatlly (d hiiths, ihan on tin* sitlt* 
of inflation or oxa^^eraitioii oJ births aaal tlt'aths, lt\<'n I hose lii^iin'Sf as 
they are, indicate clearly the imormity of 1 h(‘ loss sustamod b\ f ho ciiuntry 
by these natural causes' The (‘puloinics which visited tho ! uuntry dur}n«» 
the decade olaii nod heavy tolls, as is ovidimit from tiu* laot tha! tho nuinlHn’ 
of deaths inorcastxl by ov(T‘ 70 p(‘r e(mt'., jis oonip.irod wit h t in* fitun'os of 

tho pnaa'dinn dooado, oaosnip 
lih('rol>y a not !os^ of 
perstms to tho Stato. 'Idio 
marginal slaloinont shows 
iiow tho aot Hat populnt ion lots 
sutToiaai to a ort‘alor oxlont 
Ihan lh<‘ naftiral population, 
provinp < has t lu' h> • I hro!n*h 

migration must havo fnxm giard. iiah^od. 
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1911 ^ 
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NaCui-al population. 
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As compared with 1011, the mimbtn* of ('migrants is higln'r than tho 
number of immigrants. Iflmugh th(‘ iigures relal-uig to migratum an* inoiH» 
accurate^ than iliostt of viiisd statastiies, ychi I’Ikw U)o an' Hubj«^el to soim* liini 
tationa, Tho figures for inunigration are vitiaded (jy Mm‘ faetf that s<sme at 
least of the immigrattts may rt'turn Hyderabad ast-lu'ir lurtbplaoe aani tints 
lower tho (tstiinadc', wdtih', of tlu^ ('migra,nts to foia'ign hutdswa' have (nilv an 
incomplete nvord, c. (igun^s relating to tia' Unittal Kittgdinn ar<' not :i\jul 
able. JlowovtT, it may be noted iliat Mk' disl urbing {'ausoH prt‘va.lent during 
the decade have, on tli<‘ one iiu'n'ast'd thi' numbi'r td mnigrants, and 

on tiio oiilu'r, ebo(*k('(l the number of immigrants t,o suoh au (‘xifud tluU tla* 
loss to tint countryon this seort' in tda‘(leoad<‘ Ifll 1 lugl is 1 Id/idb pi'rHons 
as compared with 40/480 persoim in tlu* prt'eeding tem yt'ars. If the ligurtN 
for the two s<'ts of ctiusos mKmtioned ahovt^ \v<'r(» correed,, th(*y wtmld fuw<‘ 
completely accomitod for the loss of 90*4,000 iktbouh in tlm Bialtt populatanu 
However, tis they stand, tla^y a.e(5ount for aboni H2 pei‘ (teuti. of this 
heavy loss* 

31 Variation in normal population. If tlu' increase' in tla^ ludmlatiun 
of tho State btdween the*' eemsusof IHHl Uiiid tlia.t of IrtOl Ih'. regaivlod sw Idu' 
result of normal growib, which is in the initure of a geometrical progn'Hsituu 
the rate of growth b(^ found out from tla^ following formula;' ~ 

log Ptt— log i?.. « n log (Ur) 

whore Pe is the population at onetCenBUs, P,j the population u years after 
that oensuB, r the annual rate of inoroase and n tlio uunibor * of yt'iirs. 
Substituting the population figures fdr 1881 and 1891 wo have 

log 11,537,040 - log 9,846,594 « 10 log (I I r) 

7*06*409439 - 6*99344194 « lO log (1 h i') 
or 10 log (1 + r) O*0G885447 
, ^ log (1 + r) = 0*006885247 
(1 •+ r) = 1*015980 
r === '016980 

Oaloulating on the basis of this rate of increase the normal popuialson of tlw 
State in 1941 works out at 18,563,155. But as tho^actual population is found 
. on enumeration to be 12,471,770, it means a loss of over six millions. At tho 
last census (1911) also, tlie enumeration showed a deficit of ' 
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1911 Rs compared with the population of 1901 had amounted to 20 per cent. 
A major portion of this heavy loss is attributable to the calamities 
of the closing years of the last century and to the catastrophes of the last 
decade. It must, however, be observed tliat the normal growth of population 
has been adversely affected not only b.y these calamities, but also, as stated 
above, by the facts that the volume of immigration has been steadily d(V3lin- 
ing, while that of emigration as steadily increasing, since 1901, and that the 
excess of doatlas over births durijig the last decade has mndo tlu^ country 
suffer to the extent of over six lalvlis of persons. 

32. Periodical changes in the population.- -It will no doubt be interest- 

ing to compare the variations in the population of Hyderabad with those of 
India as a whole and of some important Indian Provinces and States, 
from decade to decade. The marginal statement shows that the decade 
1901-11 was a landinarlv in the a.nnals of th(^ Hyderabad State, as 
during that period it attained the highest propoi’tion of increase it oyov 
gained. In fact the increiise of 20 per 
cent, that it then showed was, vvith 
the exception of a, few' minor States 
and Agencies, lh(^ ]iigl)(\st j)roportion 
that fell to the lot of a,ny Indian I^i’o- 
vinca or State during tha,t decade. In 
tlie previous deca,de it had suffered a 
decrease in population to the (‘xtenti of 
over 3 per cent., as against a, gain of 
over 2 |:) 0 r cumt. tliaii India, a,s a. w^liohi 
could show. ! The yKiiiod 1911-21 \va,s 
still worse, as Hyderabad lost, (imving 
this decade inorc^ tlaui (> |)ei’ (*ent. of 
its population, whilt', India, managed 
to securn an increase, though a, slight 
one, of just oyo.v 1 per <'ent. 


The marginal statement shows the variations of popula.tion a.t 
certain age periods since 1911. It clearly indi- 
cates that not only the childivui horn in tli(‘. 
latter half of th(' decade 1911-21, \vhi(di witness(Kl 
the visitations of plague- and iniluen/ai, succuinlx^d 
in large inimborB, ea, using a. decrcNise of over* 

21 per cent, in their numbt^r as cc>inpa.rod with 
the total nuinbor of cliildvcm of ag(i group 
‘0-5’ who lived in 1911, but also j)ersons of all 
ages, except of tiu^ veay last group ‘55 and ()v<vr,’ 
have all sulfercd i;D, various dc^grec^s. dhie loss 
incurred among persons of productive, ages ha.s 
been great and has naturally prod,iic(Hl a very 
deleterious effect on the grovvth of pofnila- 
tion. 

During the last 40 yeaj's, the population of the IS tato has increa,sod by 2(17 
per oont., Telingana gaining 45*4 per cent , a,s against only ll'S per cent, of 
Marathwara. But for the adverse conditions of tlie present decade, 
Telingana would have thriven still more, as in fatJt it Ivm still miiclt elliow 
room for development, in as much as over 20 per cent, of its <mltiva,ble 
area a, waits the plougli. Telingana showed steady improvement till 1911, 
It had added 17*5 per cent, to its population in 1891 and, notwith- 
standing tlie calamities of the closing years of the last oentiiiy, suceceded 
iiv gaming 415 per cent, in 1901. In 1911, owing to the benefitff dfwhrarl 
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CHAPTER I DISTRIBUTION AND IMOVEMENT OF THE f’OII’hA/riON 


could add 24 per cent, to its population. Only in tlio |>ro8enl dfu^ndo docs 
it show a deoiiii.e to the extent of 4'5 per t‘ent. in liu' Htroip.ph (d its 
inhabitants. On the other Iiand, Mn.rath.wa.r.'E wliicii show an im-ron-sc' 

of 16 '8 per cent. — an increase almost ecjual to <ha-t cd 1 ('liiiEaua in its 
population in 1891, suffered an aidnal loss ot 10 pen* cent, owiiij^ to iln^ 
combined effects of plague and famine in 1901. lU improved in 1911, :nlding 
16*4 per cent, to its populatioii, or nearly th(‘ same jiroporlioii as it iiad 
gained in 1801. In 1921, however, it has a.gain faJIrm off, losing pi'o|i(jrl ion 
ately more than Telingana,, or, to be exact, 8*8 per emd*. of it s {lopnlnf ion as 
compared witli 4*5 per eonti. of 9’elinga.na. 

33. Factors causing movement of the population.— -Ni>\v, whaJ; nro ilie 
causes that have brought about this giuu'ral diadine in fite jtopnlnt ion of 
the State during the decade 1911-1921 V 9'lu^ faet-ors whifh go to pi’odncio 
a variation in population fr()in ()ucMH‘nsu,s to another arc gonerally taken 
to be three in niimber : (1) change in the ar(‘a. of tin* eoiinl ry deafi wildi 
(2) greater aocuracy at one' enumerat ion than al amothcr ami (8) a rent 
movement of populaliien. 

Of the three factors, we may dispense, with tin* first two at; once. There 
has been no change wdiatsoever in the a.rea. of the St.}i,tc» during t he last 4h 
years and, therefore, no part of the dee.reasc* of iKipidadiou can he at irihuted 
to territorial changes, Thc^ enumeration in itlll was eoiiduc, ted more 
eMciently than in 1901 and in fact <‘\ery [lossible stop was taken t,o make 
the eiiumerji.ti{)n ill 1921 ;is aeeura,te as, if not imnv than, tliai of 1911. 
What with nuniorous circulars issued and wliat witth the einhorate iiersoiml 
instructions given, the onuiuerators weri^ w(dl posh'd up in their dul leH and 
there is every reason to assume that they hav<^ dis(dm.rg*Ml their dutdes 
dili ge n tj 1 y a n <1 e It i cie r 1 1 1 y . 

Turning now to the third of the. factors, a. real uioveimmli of po|)ii 
lation, lot us consider tiiie ekumaits which bring about stadi a. move- 
ment. Tliese ai;e mainly those wlueh a.ffeet! the material eonditiou of t lie 
people—such as the state of crops, tlie state of public liealth, {iii|irove • 
merit in irrigation and csommunir^athHis, and so forth. As u}Hm ilnwe 
elements depend the working of tlu^ nalairal fore.es, Hindt as IdfidiB and 
deaths, and tlui more mechanieal irifluenci's of mnigrat ion and iinmigration, 
a brief acocninii of tliesc^ may lie rcipealnd in t^his <‘oiiiu'(iti(ni so ns tn sliow 
what natural eonH{n|U(nu:(m\)ii^ might (‘xpecd: from the working of thc’si' 
disturbing ehnnents during the (h'crnh* preetkliag tlu^ Chusus. 

To start w'ith, it may be. mentioned tliat the ryoiwari holdings irr 
Government lands alone increasial during the decade** from 31,li5B squan^ 
miles to 88,128 B(|ua.re inileH. But, as hag been alreiuly etat€*d, owing to 
the vagaries of tlio inousooiiB, harvests wore below the ayemgo in m% yaam 
of the dec adcHuid prices of food etuffs reigtiel very high. A referem'u to 
Appendices I, II and III printed .at the -end' of the volume w^ill show t.fmt 
the average prices of the staple food grains —rice,, jawar and wiM*at-”-AV<'r('i 
generally much higher than those obtaining' in a normal period, and that; 
■about the'' closing years of the decade, the prices of these staples showed 
enormous iuoreaS'es vu ,^ ' 1.68,214 .and 221 per cent,, reepectively, ' over tlie 
normal averages.'' In the city, the increases were 141, 129 and 160 per 
C6ni.u’epeotively. ■ 'This state of affairs, could not but have lowered eve.u 
'.the ordina.'ry' standard ’Of .living amongst, the poorer classes a.nd inducod 
migration. 

The number of hospitals and dispensaries moreased front 92 at the 
odmmetieein^nli Of the decade under review to 110 at tho cIobo of the decade, 
and the nhmher of persons treated therein rose from 775,971 to 1,158,446 
per annum. A separate Department of Sanitation was established during 
the decade to aidopt wo.iatiree for the improvement of sanitary coiulitionB 
and the system of Itinerant Disnensaries was also introdnAprl ' Tr^ 
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of the decade. Plague continued to levy its heavy toll and was virulent in 
live of the years, claiming more than 25,000 victims on each of the occasions, 
attacking the City of Hyderabad for the first time in August 1911 and 
visiting it twice again during the decade. Influenza carried off more than 
three lakhs of persons. Sub-Table V shows that the number of deaths 
exceeded the number of births by over six lakhs in the decade. 

In the matter of irrigation and communications also, there has been 
some improvement. About 07 square miles of area were newly brought 
under irrigation, chiefly in the Districts of Warangal, Nalgonda, Medak, 
Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar and Gulbarga. The opening of the Secunderabad- 
Gadag railway has already been mentioned. 

The aggregate value of the trade of the Dominions, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, increased from 1,656 74 lakhs in 1320 P. to 3,630’9 lakhs 
in 1329 E\, but Sub-Table IV shows that the number of emigrants from the 
Dominions exceeded that of immigrants into the country by nearly a lakh 
and a hall 

From the facts mentioned above, it may be safely asserted that the 
jiWG factors which were mostly instrnmental in bringing down th (3 popula- 
tion were no other than (ij the state of the crops and (2) the state of 
public health during the decade. Combined together, thoso causes brought 
about an oxceea of deaths over births and made the uiimbor of the emi- 
grants preponderate over that of the immigrants. 

Compared with the liguros foi* 1911, it may be repeated, the population 
of the State lias decreased by 6’8 per cent., Ma^rathwiira, suffering to the 
extent of 8*8 per cent, and Telingaua 4*5 per cent. To quote iigures, the 
State lost 902,906 perrsons, Telingaua losing 305, 66() a.nd Ma»ratihw{ira 
597,240. More than 82 per cent, of this loss is jiocounted for, as stated 
above, by the excess of deaths over briths and that of emigrants over 
immigrants. 

34. Fluctuation in Density. - The variation in the density of the popular 
tion of the State at each successive census is 
shown in the marginal table, the last column 
of whicli indicates the distance which would 
separate each individual inliabitant from his 
nearest neighbour, if all were distributed at 
equal intervals over the whole surface of the 
country. The sub-joined diagram exhibits the 
fluotiiations in the density of the State as a 
whole as compared with tlioso of the Natural 
Divisions from decade to decade. 
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It IS clear from the above statement that each individual has now iiioro 
breathing place allotted to him than what he oould have had ten voars 
ago. The question o£ the pressure of population need not bo considered at 
all at present, when the population has fallen off and, oonseouenflv tl,<. 
pressure of popu^lation upon the available means of eubsistonoo mu7t 
naturally have lightened. ujubu 
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1911-21 as a percenfcage of increase or decrease on tlic respective population 
of 1911. ■ 



Siib-Tablo ill shows tliai. Hyderabad City and districts of 

Aurangabad and Bhir have siilhu'ccl heavily during the doca^di^ losing over 
19, 17, and M per cent, of their respective population of 1911. The naitural 
population of the City, ie., the actual population minun tln^ ax:(.‘eHS of 
the immigrants over the emigrants is now 87';ly759. Tire corrf^sponding 
figure in 1911 was 415,027 indicating an actual loss of 40,408 poi'sons, or a- 
decrease of 9*7 per cent, during the decade. Tabiug only the actiiiil popula- 
tion as enumerated in 1911 and 1921, we find the City has lost to the 
extent of 96,486 persons or 19*4 per cent. The collection of vital statistics 
being still in a rudimentary state, much reliance (laimot be placed on tliose 
figures. But it may safely bo surmised that they err more by failing to record 
births and deaths than by exaggerating deaths and infiating figures connec- 
ted therewith. Even tluise unsatisfactory figures allow that in tlu^ City 
deaths outniiiiihered births by over 27,000 in the decade. lu otlicr word% 
over 68 per cent, of the deficit in the natural population indicated above 
has been the result of the high death rate duo chiefly to the viBitatioiis of 
plague and influenza and tlie reduced vitality of the Dooror, olasees oaiised 
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State which show an iiiii)rov’oiucnt in tliis i\'S|i('ct niv Adilah.id, \\ lu’iuif'u! 
and Mahbubmgav wliioli liavo fiaiiiod by fit), -i'li and f- per <riil. lospi n- 
tively in iheir density. The l•('llHonH for tliis will shortly ho pnoii. 

Tho following limp shows the vnriiil ion in ilio |«'rioil 11)1 1-21 ns tho 

Bumbei' oi persons in excess ov defeeti of ih(' nximbei' ix'eorcied in 1. i 1. 
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36. Density in Telingana Districts.— The densities of the various distriots 
have all fallen except in three instances, natnely, Warangah Adlkbad and 
Mahhiibhagar xft the Telingana Division. These thf^ee districts contoin 
large percentages of forest area and are sparsely popnlated. However ' as 
they are being reclaimed from jungles, their cnitivable areas as well' as 
the areas under rice cultivation are gradually extending and 
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of 64 porsoDS to the square mile in 18B1, Warangil would seem to be enjoy- 
ing a regular spell of prosperity, inoreasing its density to 81 in 1391, and 
then to 90 in 1901, in spite of the loss sustained by the State as a whole 
in that year. It improved still more during the decade 19Ui-ll, rcaeliiug a 
density of 114 persons to the square mile in 1911. In the present decade 
also, when so jnany districts show a falling off, it has added two persons to 
every square mile of its area.. In addition to the reclainatiou of forest 
areas, the ta])ping of the mineral resources of the country in the sliape of 
the coal mines at Yellandu would seem to attract a large mirnber 
of immigrants into tliis district, thus increasing its |)opuiat.ion from 
decade to decade. This would, socmu to be tlie rea,son wh}^, though a,s 
in common with the rest of the Dominions the luirnber of deaths iii this 
district was very high, it managed to show an in(;rea,se in its density. Tln^ 
case of Adilabad is similar to tliat of Wara-ngal, in as much a.s the former also 
contains large forest areas, is sparsely |)opulaled, and th(i ('xtent of its culti- 
vated area is steadily increasing. But it has not the a,dva.nta,gos tlin.t 
Warangal enjoys. Warangal lias nearly thrice as much of irrigated la, mis 
as are to be found in Axlilabad, and is traversed by His hlxalted Iliglmoss 
the Nizam’s GuH,ra.nteed State Raihv ay, while Adilabad is eompletfdy d(W'<)id 
of railwa.y communications. Wa.ra,nga.l again ha,s in its bosom tlie coal 
mines of Singareni, the .mitun-al resources of Adila,ba.d liavc^ still to b('. 

successfully tapped. Thus, though Adila-bad has been st('.a,dily imnHmsing 
in density, it does not approach or eqna.l 1. hat of Wa,ra.uga,l. Starting wiih 
56 persons to the square mile in 1881, it ha,s beem gafhei'ing stnaigth, 
gaining like Warangal in 1901 too, ajul att ihiing 85 |)ersons to tlu^ s<pia.ro 
mile in 1911. Now also it has showm a,n in(a'oa.se duc^ no doiil>t i.o the 
improvement in cultivable an^a. Id, fa.ct, it ins still mmdi room for 
development, a.s it has about 12 per cent, of its cultiva.bl(^ a,r(ja. unoccu})it‘d 
and advantage is just being taken of its mineral ix.^sourccjs. The case of 
Mahbubnagar might now be eoiisiderod. It has also been steadily impro- 
ving since 1881 when it had a density of 91 persons to (ihe s(|ua.r<^ mihj. 
In the decade 1001-11, wdiich wa.s a. pros|)oro‘us one, it a(itainc‘.d a higli den- 
sity of 145. All that it could do in the prcisorit d(‘.cade wa.s to maintain that 
density with a slight improveimnit, in s|)ite of tlu^ de(dim‘. of the adjoining 
districts. In this, it seems to have been lielp(ul t.o a. certain exli(mt by tdio 
opening of the Secuiiderabad-Gada.g line, which tra.vers(^s ti.a‘' district from 
north to south and has no doubt bi'ightened its iwuenities, 

Turning now to the other districts in Teliijigaua, it is found that Niza,- 
mabad has suffered the most, coming clown from a density of 174 in 1911 tio 
163 in 1921. This density is about the same as it had in 1891 a,ticT 1901, 
During the decade 1901-11 it could show a high density owing to tlio im- 
provement it had as a result of th(^ rebound after its Bofforings in tluj famine 
of the previous decade. The density i)er square mile of (jultivatcd area, is, as 
has been already stated, very high. In fact it is the liighoBt in Telinga,mk 
The district cannot tbcirefore be expected to show any increases in t he 
absence of special oircumstanoos e:Keot)ng a' growth in the population. 
Next to the City itself, it had tlie heaviest death-roll and it is not therofore 
surprising that it should have Buffered a heavy loss of population during the 
decade when high prices of food-stuffs sapped the vitality of the |)ooi‘or 
classes and rendered them an easy prey to epidemics* In facti while Its, 
birth-rate could show a slight improvement rising as it did from 81 per 
cent, during the last decade to 8*8 in the irresent decade, its death-rate in- 
creased fro,m 81 to 16*0 per cent. Next to Nizamabad, Atraf-i-Balda had 
the highest percentage of deaths and naturally it shows, next to Nizania- 
bacl, the highest percentage of decrease also. This doorcase would have 
been still higher had it not produced, unlike so many districts in 
Telingana, a higher percentage of births than in the preceding decade. 
The deoreases in the remaining Telingana districts more hr jess c4o8ely fol- 
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37 Density in Marathwara Districts.— ruing' !iow io IMaTJitlnva.ra, wo 

encounter a gloomv ntate of iitfairs. Not ;i Hingle disiriet eould i.iu.miaiu its 
density of ten years ago. The liea^rt-rending losses sustnirn'cl hy Aunuiga .. 
bad and Bhir liave already been reie-rred U) elsewlioir. In he ( niisus iu^port 
for 1911 it was feared that, as nearly the wliole id’ Mw ouliivahie huid then 
available in the Division ha,d been oi'cupiiHl, there wa,s very litt le srope hdt 
for the cx|)ansiou of population. But, since then, llto atea (»f liu* 
cultivable lauds lias incrtused by 17'8 })er eiuit., alihougii Mu' pi'oph' naihl 
put under the plough only about i per ceid. of tlie nowly availahfo laaid. 
There could haive bee u soinn dovelopinent, but lor tin' froijiient visit al ions 
of plague, the ravages of innaon:;^a. and the distiHvss taiaised by logli prieos 
of food-Btiilfs and actual faanini^ dui-iug th(‘ last two yi'ars of tho df'oade 
all of wiiich conspired not only to raise cousiiliM-ahly t in' dead It rat e in tins 
Division but also indiKiiHl iutewdistriid- aaul extra-Htade migriMdoiw As 
shown in Sub-Table V, tlie munbea* of (hatdhs adone fxeeediMl births l)v 
304,6()4. The iiuestion of migration will Ui^ di'alt with in (Jlm|der III. 

In the iu’escut cireumstanees, it would Ih^ futdhMn seek for Of her causes 
for the deterioration (>f tiu' populaddon in the Division or in the clistrietH 
thereof. The decreasim in the distriid'.s weves proportionate to Die seserity ul 
the distress and the virnlenen of the ejiidendes. It- may la^ noted that t he\ 
have suffered also in proportion to waiter scnueity. Bhir, whii’li ha»s more 
of rice cultivation and less of wjnad' as (‘ompiu’ed witli Anrangahad, Hiiffered 
more by scanty rainfall. Nixxfc to these t\vo (ILstrii'tH^dhiiha.rga and Hatehtir 
both rice producing distrietis to a certain eximif: Kurhn’ed equally on 
aocoimt of scai'idty of rain. Tlum follow MuMitlnu’ distriets aeeording to tdie 
nature of their eultivadion and Dh' sha.re of rainfall they hud. 

It niiiy be noted in pa.ssing that, laid it< nofi laani to i die e 4 ilmmi ies wliieh 
had oeonrred during tdie (h^eade, tlnux* would liaw lieeii ji. tangible, exfiati 
sion of ttho })opnlation of llioBtadax seeing that idnwi* were aalvanacH in t.hc 
per(K3ntage.s of eu,ltura,bh‘ a.nd irrigateil huid, that the volume of the lra,de 
of the country had increased and that, tlu^ number of diHiHmsaric^s and t‘o 
operative socviivtdos inultiipl led. 

38 Effect on the age constitution of different communities* d' bin pari 

of tlmDjiapter ina.y be eoneluded by ommi 
d(U‘iiig how till* (nitaHtroplu's of t he diaanle 
disturbed the a^gt‘ iamstit.ution of the 
population in different eommnniiic'H, The 
marginal staiimient shows the pmaami 
ages which, the age groups *ihl5' ((ki|xm” 
dent agD)» D5-5i)* (productive age) and 50 
and over*, (old-age)' in' the lour nirraarim'l- 
ly important comnumitieH in ilia Btat.e' 
bear to the total population in lull am! 
19^1 respectively. 

Excepting the Animists who show^ a slight increase in the age periial 
* 15-50 h all the other eomnito have sustained a decrease in thojr pro- 
ductive ages, as compared with their condition in 19n. Tu para in pa<m 
58 of the Indian Census Eeport for 19X1, it is remarked : “ A peeul iarii y of 
plague which has been nobioed is that, in northernlndia at least, it jittm kH 
women more than men, and people in the prime of life more tbnu ihi‘ 
young aud old/' The above figures for 1921 would se( 3 m to coniirju this 
view. Influenza also seems to have attacked the population in the middle 
age periods. The question of mortality among the two sexes will be eonsi* 
dered in Chapter VI and the disturbances in the age periods will be noted in 
Chapter V. It may however be observed here that the general reduction in 
the group of productive ages ha^ had a,sei;j.ous effect on the numhm^ .o 
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39. Definition of house. — In 1891 and 1901, a sk'ucbural aspect oiiiy 
,, ^ was mven to the term ‘house’. It was defined as the 

Hoiisefi and Families. . W -j.! j.i ■ i 

residence or one or more families with their depen- 
dents and servants, having a separate principal entrance from tlio common 
thoroughfare. This definition had several drawbacks. It could not hi) pro- 
perly grasped by the enumerators and the figures showing the number of 
houses as thus deliiied had no statistical value. Since then, a, Tiouse’ has 
been defined a.sthc dwelling place of a commensal fiimily. Thus, iu 1911, a 
house was defined as “tlie dwelling place of a. commensal family with its 
resident dependents such as mother, widowed sister, younger brothers, etc., 
and its servants who reside iu the house.” On the present occasion, this 
definition was amplified and imide clearer and nion^ intelligible so timt no 
enumerator could fail 1 to understand wliat exactly was moaavt byahouse forth(‘ 
purposes of the census. As incorporated in the Hyderaba.d Census (lodc'. and 
as printed on the I'evorse of tlio letter of aippointineiit of Supervisors it runs 
as follows : — “ ‘House'’ is the smallest <*-enBus unit and may bedetiiied as fol- 
lows: — In rural tracts, house ’ men, ns a structure occupied by one commem- 
sal family with its I’esident dependents, such as widows a.iid s(vrva,nts. Such 
detached structures as liave no Iioarth but a.re likely to liavc one or more 
[iers'ons sleeping therein on the night of the final (nnimm-a-tion, should be 
treated as separate Iiousos so that no person may c'^scaipe enurneration. In 
towns and cities, ‘ IiouscC means a structure int(mded for tin'’ ('X(‘lusivc 
residence of one commensa.l family with its resident d(p)cmdents. If a 
structure contains more tlian one commeiiHal faanily, each liaving a. sepa,raf,(' 
entrance apart from the connnon wa,y, then (‘aoli pai-t which accoiniuodafi's 
a commensal family should be treat(Hl a.s a, sei)airat(i houses : in cases, wlior<' 
famiUes use a common way, the building will hi) considei'cd a.s one bouse. 
This definition incluch's serais, iiotels when th(\y are not largo (Miough to 
form blocks. Note 1. In Civil Stations, euich line of servants’ (|ua.rf!ers will 
be treated as a separate liouse. Note 2. Sliops, serais, and dl)a,rma.saila.s, 
hotels, inosqiiQS, a-shurkhanas, ieanples, cluirches, schools, lihraadt^s, ollices, 
chowries, etc., which tiuiy possilily hav(i some, one sleeping tlK'iann on tlu' 
night of the final {'numeration, should ho ti‘(?a,t(al a.s housc^s.” Sucli (flahorai-t'. 
instructions could cmi,a,inly iiawe kdt no doubt, s in, the mind of the enum{'r- 
ator as to what was nuMud' l)y a hous(', tin' r('sid('n(,s of whiCi h(' Imd in 
enunicu'atc. 


40. Number of houses. — Tlui total uuml)er of occu))i(ul liouscs in tlu' 
State is ‘2, 720, 179 as against 2,718,845 in 1911, oi* a,n imaaaise of only 0,881 
houses, whicli gives an incr asc^ 


of *2 per ceni:-. Tliis in(a*eas<'., r 

small a.s it is, may not be (jonsi- 

d(a‘ed negligible as t he a, d verse Division 

circumstances of tlu'. de{‘.adocut 

down the population by over (i 

per oeut., so that the necessity 

for greater accommodation than . . 

” *1 L-1 ' -<Aii WiiraiiMiU division 

was available in 1911 was appro- Modau 
ciably reduced. Th(' marginal Anj'awMabud „ 
statement^ shows tlu? varjation 
in the number of Iioiisesin each 
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of the Administrative Divisions siiico Kill. Owinf,' to i,lu! cliaiif>'(i in tlio 
definition of a house, it is futile to institute any comparison botw<><m the 
present increase and that obtainoil in 1901 when also, as a rosuli: ot famine, 

the total population of the 


State had sufferocl ii decrease. 

41- Houses iu towns and vil- 
lages.— The marginal statement 
shows how tlie total number of 
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CHAFTBE 1 . — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THIS POS'UDATION. 


inmates in towns than in villages by plague and inlliienza. Tliin view 
seems to gain strength from the fact that the thaji'casc in the urban 
population (8’3 per cent.) during the decade exceeded tluit (0*Q per cent.) 
in the rural population. The number of houses per H{|uaro niih* in Telinga.ua 
increased from a little over 81 to a little ov(n* 88, but tlnit in Ma,ra.t)Iu 
wara decreased from 38 to 82, due no doubt to the greai'(>r sulferiiigs of t he 
people of this Division, 

42. Number of persons per house, - 'Idle UtVtn'agc^ uuinlx'r of luvrsnus per 
house 'works out at 4*5 as against 4*9 in the precH‘diug decade. In 'reliugaua 
the number of persons per house decroasod from oM to 4*8 and in Ma.rat lu 
wara from 4*7 to 4*8. The number of persons per house in urba.u jireas is 
4*1 as against 4*0 in rural areas. Thcsci proporlfions wa*r(H 4'4 ami 4'lh 
respectively, in 1911. How far those phaTiges are duf^ t-o 1,1 u* tmuicuiey 
towards severalifcy and individualism in familioH whf're tht^ juiut*f}tmily 
system is in vogue or to the heavy mortality e.aused by plagium a.nd pf'stl. 
lences, we liave no mea,as to ascertain. Howtwer, Hu? number t>f persons 
per house has continued to be higher in T(dinga.na tha.u in Maralh\vn,ra. 
As regards the number of houses per lOD married Ihinales aged In and 
over, there were 95 houses per 100 Buoh femak^s in 1911. But. the ravages 
of plague, inliuenza and other calamities have t.okl so heavily upon the 
women folk during the decade under review that the luapmrthni now inm 
come to b© 111 houses to 100 femakm of tliali calicgory. ddiese ciistturbiug 
factors render it hazardous to venture any ofiiukm as to the din^eticm in 
which the joint-family system is moving/ The omuhtion of the (lity in 
this matter will bo described in the next chapter. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. I. — Density, water-sutply and crops. 


Natural Division and 
District 

& 

o 

A - 

a aj 

etf ^ 

-a 

Percentage 
of Total Area 

Percentage of Culti- 
vated area ■which 
is irrigated 

Normal Rainfall 

Percentage of Cultivated Area uuder 

Cultivable 

Cultivated 

Rice 

Wheat 

Pulses 

•Jawar 

Cotton 

Oil-seeds 

a 

p 

y 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

STATE 

151 

76 5 

58*5 

8-2 

3018 

37 

31 

2-6 

16*2 

7-3 

8-8 

68*3 

Telingana 

155 

66-6 

45-7 

141 

31-94 

7-7 

01 

1-8 

irg 

1-4 

4-5 

733 

Hyderabad City 

7,925 




32- 64 






... 


Atraf i-Balcla 

188 

78 T 

64*0 

28-3 

26*68 

5-7 


3*1 

:i2*8 

3*2 

14*9 

60*3 

Warangal 

116 

59‘8 

‘3B-7 

14*4 

35*33 

7*6 

0*0 

2*6 

.25*6 

3*8 

18*8 

41*6 

Karim nagar 

191 

71*6 

49*5 

18*6 

32*46 

9-9 

0*0 

1*1 

26*1 

3*6 

10*3 

49*0 

Adilabad 

90 

49-0 

37*9 

4 6 

38*70 

2*6 

1*2 

4 7 

88*8 

10-6 

6*3 

35*8 

Modak 

201 

74“6 

42-5 

22*7 

31*53 

14-9 

0*5 

9*9 

34*8 

0*4 

2*7 

36*8 

Nizamabad 

153 

60*2 

31*8 

20 9 

34*60 

17-0 

0*2 

1*1 

13*2 

4*7 

7*7 

56*1 

Mahbubnagar 

145 

65*6 

48*7 

12*3 

26*76 

6-8 

01 

1*0 

27*6 

0*5 

la ‘4 

51-6 

NalgoUda 

157 

82-5 

55*6 

9*7 

28*73 

6-9 


0*3 

14*2 

0*8 

19*5 

58*3 

Marathwara 

146 

87-3 

72'4 

30 

28-20 

10 

51 

33 

21-2 

13-4 

2-8 

632 

Aurangabad 

115 

85-0 

71*6 

4*5 

25*07 

0-1 

n*4 

4*1 

33*1 

19*8 

4*4 

27*1 

Bhir 

113 

88 ‘9 

72*1 

3*2 

25*13 

0*5 

5*7 

2*4 

27*0 

23*0 

5*4 

36*0 

Nander 

178 

84-1 

73*0 

3*7 

33*12 

1*0 

61 

0*8 : 

37*8 

30*5 

4*7 

13*1 

Parbhani 

149 

91-0 

78*9 

3*2 

31*95 

0*8 

10*8 

2*4 i 

29-9 

40-4 

5*6 

ib'J. 

Gulbarga 

157 

79 '3 

67 4 

4*5 

28*17 

2*7 

1*3 

1*9 

24*3 

.1-9 

2'B 

65-1 

Osmanabad 

174 

95*2 

78*3 

4*1 

3017 

0*1 

4*4 

3*7 

23 -2 

2*4 

7-2 

59*0 

Kaichur 

186 

87*7 

: 68*7 

1*5 

22*65 

0-9 

. 1*7 

I*l 

36-7 

19-1 

1*7 

38*8 

Bidar 

166 

92*0 

72*2 

2*0 

29 ‘34 

2*9 

4*9 

5*4 

20*0 

1 

8*0 

1*6 

57-2 
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SUBSIDIARY T 

ABLE IL— DiSTEfBOTlON OF THE 

POPULATION CLASSIFIED AGCOEDING TO DENSITY, 


Taiukas with a population per square mile ot 
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44,565:4.589,902 

87,675 7,338,733 877 

121,088 

80 

17,860 


5] 

404,187 


5iJ‘9 


4.j*-5' Gb b '5 

‘S7i 

‘06’ 

•J4 


... '06 

3*24 
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21.659 

1.999,742 

19-224 3,876,421 877 
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••• 100* c 

lUO'i 

Atraf-i-Balda ... 
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64.972! 

2,112! 414,660 ... 


30 

17360 





J,y2 

I3'G\ 

79', 63*4 ... 


J'J 

3‘d 





'Warangal 

5,337 

379,75ri 

2,607 .545,283 ... 








6r2 

^/,6: 

326 59*0 ... 








Karimmagar ... 


78,75cji 

4,6U l,016,68t ... 
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Sir, 93' 6 ... 








Adilabad 

6,83H 

566,215| 

4.n| 89,3 1 ... 










bS'ii 

6‘i'i iS'b ... 

... 







Hedak: 

102 

il 88L.; 

3,097 1 630,910 ... 








JJd 

rb\ 

93*6 96*2 ... 







Mzamabad ...| 

2,357 

323, 70^ 

90!: 176, 06i ... 








7i-i 

6'i 8 

27-S 5,5‘x ... 







Mabbubaagar ...| 

3,Uiib 

28B,3t,tti 

1,719 341,274 377 

121,088 







52'i 

38'j:. 

ilS'3 45*0 ?‘3 

16'1 






Nalgonda 

2,339 

286,0 8| 

3,711 662,21; ... 

... 







oy; 

5'0*2! 

61 0 69'b 







Marathiarara ...i 

22,906 

2,590,160| 

18,451 3,462,312 ... 








OO'i 


44'6 o7'a ... 







Aaraagabad ... 


714.008 

... 








LOGO 

ivu-0 
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... - 




Bhir 

2,oU9 

208,(25 

1,623 258,89’ ... 








6if7 

44'6j 

S9'3 55’4 







Naader 

70. 

98,069 

3,067 372,923 ... 
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J6-J 

.Ji-6 

6J‘3 6'5*4 ... 







Parbbani 

2,731 

313,838! 

2,339 451,94V ... 








. 54‘, 

4ru\ 

45*6 69*0 ... 







Gulbarga 

2,33' 

2S6,16.5 

4,141 809, .583 ... 








4(y 

26‘i! 

59-4 73'9 ... 







Osmanabad ... 

7..-> 

179, .543; 

2,792 535,673 ... 








20't 

12'9\ 

. ,79 3 87:i ... 







Eaicbnr 

5,38 

670,773j 

1,404 251,540 ... 








' 79. 

72 71 

20*7 27*3 ... 
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21i,009| 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— Variation in relation to density since 1881. 


District and Natural 

DiV.sion 

Percentage of Variation 

Per- 
c:-utas,e 
of net 
variation 
in period 
1881 
to 

1921 

Density per square mile 

Increase ( i | 

Decrease (— ) 

' 3911 to 
1921, 

1901 to 
19U 

1891 to 
1901 

1881 to 
1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

STATE 

- 6-8 

+ 20*0 

- 8-4 

4- 17*2 

4-26-7 

151 

162 

135 

140 

119 

Telingana 

- 4-5 

4-24*0 

+ 4-6 

4- 17-5 

4- 45-4 

155 

163 

131 

126 

107 

Hyderabad City 

- 19-4 

+ 8*2 

4“ 8*0 

4- 12*9 

4- 6-6 

7,925 

10,012 

9,246 

8,557 

7,578 

Atraf-i-Balda ...i 

— 7*4 

+ 20*5 

4- 5*2 

4- 9*1 

4- ■28*3 

188 

203 

168 

160 

147 

Warangal 

+ 2-2 

+ 28*4 

+ 11-8 

4- 26*3 

4- 82*6 

116 

114 

90 

81 

64 

Karimuagar ... 


-f 3 .*4 

~ 4*2 

4- 17*0 

4* 4T3 

191 

197 

146 

152 

130 

Adilabad 

+ -T6 

+ 2s- 1 

+ 7*6 

4- 10*5 

-r 61-1 

90 

85 

66 

6*2 

56 

Meclalt ... ,.,i 

— 5-8 

+ 29*.8 

•- 0*5 

4- 14*2 

-h 38-5 

•201 

214 

165 

166 

146 

Nizaiuabad ... 

- 11-7 

4- 14*1 

- 0*7 

4- 11*1 

4- 11-2 

153 

■174 

152 

15' 

138 

Mahbubnagar... 

+ 0’17 

4* 24*1 

4- 4*6 

j- 23' 1 

4- 6iri 

115 

145 

117 

112 

91 

Nalgouda 

— 8-4 ; 

1 4- 20*0 

1 4- 12*0 

-i- 26*2 

4- 35*8 

157 

1 171 

143 

127 

101 

Marathwara 

- 8-8 

' 4-16-4 

o 

o 

T 

4- 16-8 

4- 11-5 

146 

161 

138 

1 153 

131 

Aurangabad ... ...1 

- 17-9 

4- 19*8 

- 12*9 

4- 13*6 

- 2*7 

115 

140 

117 

134 

118 

Blur 

- 24-8 1 

4- 29*4 

— 23*4 

i 4- lo-O 

— 16*3 

113 

i 151 

119 

136 

1.H5 

Nander 

1 - 3-9 I 

■t 21*4 1 

- 17*6 

i 4- 1*2 

- 2-8 

178 

188 

153 

188 

183 

Parbtianl 

' - 1-7' 

r 4- 20*4 

- 19*0 

4- 17*4 

4- 11-7 

149 

152 

126 

157 

134 

Galbarga 

1 — 7‘9 

i 4- 9*t 

4- 11-9 

4- 25*1 

4- 40-3 

157 

171 

157 

140 

112 

Osmanabad ... 

- 4-0 

1 ■+ lv)-8 ! 

— 17' 0 

4- 19-1 

4-13 4 

174 

iHl 

151 

183 

153 

Ra'cliur 

! ~ 7*4 

1 -j- 8*iS 

4- 3*9 

4- 2v7 

4- 32*1 

136 

147 

137 

132 

103 

Bidar ... ...| 

— 5-7 1 

; 4- 18*9 1 

j 

— 15*9 

4- 14*3 1 

i 

• 1 

-r 8*0 , 

1 

166 

115 

1 

147 

li3 

152 


SUBSIDIARY TxAlBLE IV.— Variation in natural population. 


District and 
Natural Division 

Population in 1921 

Population in 1911 

Variation per 
cent. 1911-192 . 
in natural 
population 
increase + 
decrease — 

Actual 

popuiaiion 

1 snmig- 
rants 

Emig. 

rants 

Natural 

population 

Actual 

population 

Imtnig- 

rants 

Emig- 

rants 

Natural 

population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 j 

10 

STATE 

13.471,770 

202,781 

365,231 

12,634,220 

13,374.676 

260,713 

306.993 

13,420,956 

- 5-9 

Telingana 

6,419.293 

123,645 

12,952 

6,308,605 

6,724,984 

190,503 

40,906 

6,575,367 

~ 4-1 

Hyderabad City ... 

404,187 

39,101 

9,512 

374,559 

500,623 

( 13,172 

27.576 

415,027 

9-7 

Atraf-i-Balda 

497,498 

4,330 


493,168 

520,159 

55,904 

39,583 

503.H18 

' - 2*1 

Warangal 

925,041 

18,826 

1,915 

908,130 

905,414 

60,815 

19,660 

864, *259 

-P 5*0 

Kariinoagar 

1,095,444 

653 

18 

1,- 94 , 8119 

1.131,637 

10 , 04.5 

40,231 

1,161,873 

a ~ 57 

Adilabad 

655,5i6 

46,305 


608,731 

620,426 

65,282 

4,493 

559,637 

-P 8*2 

M dak 

642,796 

1.771 

190 

641,215 

687,137 

3.5,813 

33,758 ; 

685,082 

— 6*4 

Nizamabad 

499.765 

901 

394 

499,2,58 

568,009 

17,490 

32,639 

583,158 

- 14*3 ' 

Mthbibnagar ... 

750,730 

1,292 

736 

750,174 i 

747,178 

1I,>'2S ( 

23,892 

759,242 

— 11 

Nalgonda 

948,301 

9,927 

187 

938,561 1 

1,044,381 

39,621 

1 38,511 

1,04.3,271 

- 10*0 

Maratbvrara 

6,052472 

79,136 

6,253 

■ 5,979,589 

6,649,712 

180,187 

'69,071 

6,538,596 

- 8-5 

A'lrangabad 

714,008 

12,448 

1,319 

702,879 

869,787 

47,779 

1 17,886 

839,894 

— 16*3 

Bhir 

467,6 ill 

7,074 

314 

460,!<56 

622,531 

32,823 

! 29*298 

619,006 

_ 25*5 , 

Nander 

671,019 

5,203 


665,816 

704,549 

42,2u7 

38,149 

700,491 

- 4-9 

Farbhaoi 

765,787 

10,212 


755,575 

779,674 

55,490 

' 19,563 

743,747 

-f 1*5 

Gulbarga 

1,095,753 

6,226 

"267 

1,089,794 

1,150,983 

•37,181 

I 18,285 

' 1,132, (.87 

~ 3*7 

Ostnauabad 

615,216 

1«374 

4 

596,844 

635,977 

40,450 

' 13,785 

609,312 , 

~ 2*0 , 

Raichur 

922,322 

18,948 

4,349 

907,72.3 

996,684 

14, -219 

: 7,726 

990,191 

- 8*3 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.~Comparison with vital statistics. 


■ District and Natural 

j In 1911-1920 totai 

1 nniubor of 

1 

1 Number per cent of 
population of 1911 of 

Excess or 
Deficiency of 

Increase( -1- )decrease(— )oE 
population of 1921 compared 
with 1911 

; Division 

j Births 

Deaths - 

Births 

Deaths 

deaths 

Natural 

population 

Actual 

population 

i 

2 

3 




7 

8 

; STATE 

976,773 

1,57J,700 

7*3 

11*7 

-600,927 

-786,736 

-902,906 

Teiiagana 

520,218 

816,481 

7*7 

12*1 

-296;263 

-266,762 

-305,666 

: Hyderabad City 

77,541 

105,391 

15*4 

21*0 

-27,850 

-40,468 

—97,459 

34,036 

72,494 

6*5 

13*9 

-38.458 

-10,650 

-39,527 

' Warangal 
' EariiQBagar 

43,078 

83,431 

78,828 

117,279 

4*7 

7*3 

8*7 
■ 10*3 

-35,750 

-33,848 

+ 43,871 
-67,064 

+ 19,519 
-33,754 

Adilabad 

44,044 

77,512 

7*0 

12*4 

-33,468 

+ 49,094 

+ 35,110 

■ 3Iedak 

53,644 

85,260 

7*8 

12*4 

-31,616 ! 

-43 867 

-39,234 

Nizamabad ...| 

50,045 

85,484 

8*8 

15*0 

-35,439 

-83,900 

-66,125 

Mabbubaagar 

51,717 

72,765 

6*9 

9*7 

—21,048 

-9,068 

+ 1.313 

Nalgonda 

82,682 

121,468 j 

7-9 

11*6 

-38,786 

-104,710 

-87,469 

; Marathwara 

456,555 

761,219 

6*8 

11*4 

-304,664 

-559,207 

-597,240 

! Anrangabad 

92,160 

119,046 

i 10*6 

13*6 i 

-26,886 

-137,015 

-155,779 

' Bfair 

45,130 

94,751 

7*2 

15*2 

-49,621 

-158,150 

-154,915 

! Nander 

59,012 

125,115 

8-3 

17*7 

-66,103 

-34,675 

-27,392 

j Parbhaai 

73,955 

116,228 

9*4 

14*9 

-42,273 

+ 11,828 

-13,592 

! Guibarga ... ; 

47,455 

78.237 i 

3*9 

6*5 

—30,782 

-42,293 

-94,574 

1 OsQianabad ... i 

41,291 

51,439 

1 6*4 

8*0 

—10,148 

-12,468 

-25,789 

Raichttr 

61,469 

93,895 

' 6*1 

9*4 

-32,426 

-82,468 

-74,362 

Bidar ' ...| 

36,083 

82,508 1 

1 4*2 

9*7 ; 

-46,425 

-103,766 

■ -48,877 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI,— Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


Natural Division and 

Aver’age number of persons per house 

Average number of houses per square mUe j 

District 

1921 

1911 

! 

1901 1 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 


3 

4 1 

! 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

STATE 

CO 

4*9 1 

4*8 

5*0 

5’2 

82*9 

82'8 

27’6 

27*6 

22*4 

Telingana 

4’e 

51 1 

49 

5*2 

5*3 

83'4 

* 817 

263 

28‘9 

200 

Hyderabad City 

4*4 

4*4 j 

4*3 

4*2 

5*4 

1,799*4 

2,230*1 

2,105*0 

1,992*5 

1,392*7 

Atraf-i- Baida 

4*7 

4*9 

4*7 

5*1 

4*3 

39*4 

40*8 

36*5 

30*7 

33*7 

Warangal Dwimn 

i'5 

5-2 

5’j0 

5'4’ 

S’5 

20'7 

94*9 

79*6 

J7‘8 

24‘8 

Warangal 

4*6 

5*2 

5‘2 

5*5 

6*6 

24*8 

21*6 

17*2 

14*6 

11*2 

Karimnagar 

4*2 

5*3 

5*0 

5*5 

5*6 

40*5 

36*6 

29'1 

27*4 

22*9 

Adilabati 

4*9 

5*1 

S-3 

5*3 

6'4 

18*9 

16*5 

12*4 

11*5 

10*3 

Modah Divizion 

' . 4*5 

5*0 

4*9 

5*2 

5*3 

36*8 

84*7 

29^0 

26‘*7 

22-1 

Medak '* ^ 

■"■4*1 

5*1 

4*9 

5*1 

5*5 

48*7 

41*6 

33*4 

32*4 

26*0 

j Nizamabad 

4*1 

4*6 

4*7 

5*0 

5*3 

36*1 

374 

32*3 

30*2 

25*8 

; Mahbnbnagar ... 

4*5 

5*0 

4*8 

5*1 

4*8 

31*8 i 

28*9 

24*2. 

21*6 

18*6 

; Naigond:^ 

5*1 

5*5 

5.4 

5*6 

5*5 

30*5 

30*9 

26*1 

22*6 

18*2 

j Marathwara 

4*3 

1 47 I 

4*7 

L 

4*9 

5*2 

32*4 

83*8 

28*8 

31*2 

24-9 

1 Aurangabad Division 

4*1 

4*7 

4r7 


- ^3’ 


35*9 

97*3 

S2'8 

27’5 

Aurangal^d 

3*7 

4*7 

1 4*9 

s*o 

m 

s&i 

29*4 

28*8 

26*5 

22*6 

Bhir 

3*7 

1 4*6 

4*3 

‘ -'M 


. 33*4 

32*4 

27*3 ■ 

31*1 

26*9 ‘ 

Nander 

4*3 

5.0 

4*5 


■ 4*4 

43*’3 

36*8 

33*2 

42’4 

40*7 

Parbhani 

4*6 

4*5 

6*0 


...SB 

29*7 

33*2 

25*0 1 

31*2 

20*0 

Guibarga Division 

5*1 

4.7 

4-7 

i 4 ?G 

■ ■ SB 

'■ ■' 3 T 1 

36’2 

30-8 

3r6 

24' 1 

Guibarga 

4*2 

4*8 

4*8 

.4.8 

5*1 

, , . - 87*1 

35.4 

32*2 

28*9 

21*5 

OsEoanaiaid 

4*5 

4*6 

4*7 

: • 4*9’ 

^9 

' . 38*4 

39*1 

31*9 

36*7 

25*8 

Baicbnr , 

5*3 

7*4 

4*9 


ri 


30*7 

' • 27:9 

26*5 

20*0 


6*5 

' 1 

48 

4*6 

5*0 

1 

5*1 
1 . SI 

• ■ -27^' 

.... 85*8 

31*3 

34*5 

29*3 




CHAPTER 0 

THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Reference to Statistics. — The materials for this Chapter are fur- 
nished by Imperial Tables L III, IV and V and State Table 1. The main 
points of these have been focussed into the four Subsidiary Tables at the 
end of the Chapter showing* 

(i) the distribution of the population between towns and villages ; 

(ii) the number per mille of the total population and of each main 

religion who live in towns; 

(iii) the classiheationlof towns by population'; and 

(iv) statistics for Byderabad City. 

The statistics relating to the population of the city, towns and villages 
treated of in this Chapter refer to the population as it stood on the 
census night. In certain localities, where, owing to the prevalence of plague, 
the people had evacuated their houses and lived ia temporary sheds, 
special arrangemeuts were made to see that no omissions of these people 
were made. Advantage was taken of the local knowledge possessed by the 
village officers, such as the patels and patwaris, and by the leading inhabitants 
of the localities. Their co-operation made it quite feasible to census the 
inhabitants temporarily shifted from their homesteads. It is hoped that by 
these measures no serious omissions could have occurred. 

M. Reference to Definitions. — For census purposes, the revenue village 
or maii^a^ which is a well-recognised unit with definite boundaries, ^vas 
considered to be a .census village also. In the absence of such maiLms^ 
residential villages, consisting of collections of houses situated close to each 
other in the centre of the villages, were taken as census villages, provided 
that no such collection of houses was so large or situated at such 
a distance as to justify its recognition as a separate village by itself. In 
some cases, the extension of tbe cultivated area causing a growth in the 
population of a village necessitates the formation of hamlets around it. 
But as these are taken, for administrative purposes, as parts of the 
village to which they belong, they were treated as such for census purposes 
also. 

The term ‘town’ vras held to include every municipality, every canton- 
ment, all civil lines not included within municipal limits and every other 
continuous collection of houses inhabited generally by not less than 6,000 
persons, which have developed urban characteristics, while a ‘city’ was taken 
to mean any town containing not less than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

-15. Towns. — District Collectors were asked to send in lists of places 
which, in their opinion and in view of the limitations imposed by the 
definition of the word ‘ town,’ qualified themselves to rank as towns. The 
number of towns so obtained and entered in Imperial Tables lY and V is 89 
as against 86 in 1911, 78 in 3901 and 77 in 1891. The Gulbarga Division 
contains the largest number of towns (88) and is followed by Aurangabad 
with 28 and then by Warangal and Medak with 15 towns each, while Atraf-i- 
Balda has 2 towns only. In 1911, they had 32, 22, 16, 18 and 2- towns 
respectively. Alikher, Balkonda, Dharmapuri, Eallur, Lingampetand Seram, 
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to such an extent that thev had to be excluded from rural areas and entered 
" under the category of towns. Matwada, winch 
had been under the wings of Haiiamkonda so 
long, developed its individuality to such an 
extent that it deserved and obtained a separate 
municipality. It has thus become a fuli-fiedged 
town leaving hev pater familias severely alone. 
Excluding Hyderabad City, there are now 88 
towns, of which 65 belong to Khalsa (or Govern- 
ment area)? *2 to Sarf-i-khas (or Crown lands) and 21 to Jagirs, as against 65, 
2 and 17 respectively in 1911. The marginal statement shows the popula- 
tion contained in these classes of towns. 


Class 

No 

Population | 

SHialsa Towns : 

6.5 

1 

644,743 1 

Sai'f-I-Aiias | 



Towns... 

2 i 

8, .575 i 

Jagir Towns 

21 1 

131,792 i 

J 


Including Matwada, six towns under Khalsa changed places with six 
which lapsed into rural areas. The number of Sarf i-khas towns underwent 
no change, while four Jagir towns newly entered this class. 57 of these 
towns are centres of trade and industry and the remaining 112 have grown 
into prominence either as headquarters of districts or tahsils, or as places 
of pilgrimage. Again, of the total number of towns, 61 are municipalities 
and one (Aurangabad) both a municipality and cantonment, as against 44 

and one respectively in 1911. The popula- 
tion residing in these places is noted in 
the margin. It would be evident that there 
was a large increase in the number of 
municipalities during the decade and that 
more than 50 per cent, of the town -dwellers 
now enjoy the benefits of municipal 
Government. Of the places newly taken 
vns, Wasi in the Osmanabad district, Sailu in Parhhani 
and Jogipet in Medak are municipalities, and the rest are places of 
imporfcauce as centres of trade, though only three of them (Matwada 
20,998, Sailu 5,525 and Jogipet 5,462) have populations above the qualifying 
line of 5,000 persons. All the six towns which lapsed into rural areas dur- 
ing the decade had, with the exception of Muhammadnagar (B'^ort Golconda) 
whose real population was obscured by the fact that the troops stationed 
there were included in the population of Hyderabad City, occupied the last 
six places in the list of towns last time. They used to hover about the 
dividing line between towns and villages and their disappearance from the 
list need not cause us any surprise. 


1 i 

Kind :No. 

Population 

: 1 

j Manicipai Towns ...j 61 
‘ Municipal and Canton- 1 j 

menC...| 1 j 
' Nou-Municipai To\\tis...! 26 j 

586,064 

36,876 

160,170 

on the roll of towns, 

Wasi in t' 


46. Variations in Urban Population. — The following statement shows 
how the population of the State was distributed between urban and rural areas 
from decade to decade : — 


Year' 

Total popula- 
tion 

Urban 

Rural 

. 

Percentage on total 
popula,tibn 

Urban 

Rural 

'W1 . ■ ... ■ ..J 

9345,594 1 

876,258 

8,969,336 1 

8*9 

91*1 

1891 

11,537,040 

1,067,076 j 

10,469,964 

9’2 

90*8 

1901 , ... 

11,141,142 

1,124,892 1 

10,016,350 I 

101 

89*9 

i 19’li ' ... 

18,374,676 

i 1,267,996 ! 

12,106,680 1 

9*7 

90*3 

I' - 1921 ' 

12,471,770 

i ’ 1,187,297 

■ 11,284,473 

9*5 

90*5 
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The marginal diagram represents graphically the variations in the 
urban and rural population in the State from one census to another. 
The figures indicate that there has been no remarkable increase either 
in the urban or rural population in reference to the total population in any 
of the decades since 1881. This only 
proves that the progTess in industries 
(which brings about an increase in the 
town population generally) has been slow 
in this State and that very little advantage 
has been taken so far of the methods of 
scientific agricultnre, which not only 
increases the output of crops but also, on 
account of the larger outturn, enables the 
localities to support a higher density of 
population. 

The total urban population in 1921 
was 1|187,297 or a loss of 80,699 persons 
as compared with the figure of a decade 
ago. But compared with 1881, it shows 
an increase of 311,039. The immense loss 
sustained by 13 out of 16 districts of the 
State during the decade under review has 
no doubt affected the population of the 
towns situated therein. Thus, the number 
of persons per rnille living in towns has 
decreased from 97 in 1911 to 95 in 1921. 

In the adjoining Provinces the figures 
are — for the Madras Presidency 124; 

Bombay Presidency 21 1; and Central 
Provinces including Berar 90 per mille of 
the total population. All these Provinces 
show increases in the proportion of their 
urban population, while Hyderabad has 
suffered a decrease in that respect, as will 
be seen from the marginal statement which 
compares the proportion of the urban 
population of the State in 1911 and 1921 
with the corresponding figures for other 
parts of India, and for England and 
Wales. It may, however, be pointed 
out that the present proportion in 
Hyderabad is almost the same as that 
for the whole of India in 1911. 

The proportion of the urban popula- 
tion has decreased in Telingana from 115 
to 104 owing, possibly to a certain extent, 
to the heavy loss sustained by Hydera- 
bad City, while it has increased in 
Marathwara from 79 to 86. Excluding 
Hyderabad City, Telingana shows a 
smaller proportion of its population liv- 
ing in towns than Marathwara. In 
fact, a larger number of districts in Marathwara show a higher proportion 
of urban population than what most of the Telingana districts can 
present. It must be remembered in this connection that Marathwara 
contains more capitals and ex-capitals of former dynasties than Telingana. 
The nature of crops raised in the two natural divisions would also seem to 
account for the distribution of the population in different proportions in the 

iTpha.Ti a.nfi rnra.l nf tho rliTn'airtnct mLn — 


Province or country 


No. per mille living 
in towns 


State 

95 

97 

England and Wales ... 


781 

India 


95 

Bombay 

211 

190 

Madras 

124 

118 

Central Povinces&'Berar 

90 

85 

United ,, 

106 

102 

Punjab 

103 

111 

Burma 

98 

93 

Bengal ...j 

69 

65 

Bibar and Orissa 

, 37j 

37 


Oi.AGSAM SHOWING 
P'^RCENTAGE VARIATION 


in URBAN ii RURAL POPULATION 
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The sab joined map shows the number of urban popuiation per 
uiille of the total population in each of the districts. In Marathwara^ 
Aurangabad and Gulbarga, each of which contains a spinning and weaving 
mill and some cotton pressing and ginning factories, lead with an urban 
popuiation of 103 per miile of their total population. Bidar, which has not 
a single industrial establishment, comes last with an urban population of 
only 52 per mille. In Telingana, Warangal, which has a large number of 
textile industrial establishments, shows the highest proportion of urban 
population (87 per mille), while Nalgonda, which is a purely agricultural 
district, shows the lowest (14 per mille). 



^ in the Population of Towns.— Hyderabad City has suffer- 

population dwreasing by 9-4 per cent. This |as mainly 
dTO to the ^^ts of pl^e and influenza. The other towns which deeiml 

persons are Hingoli ( - 7,214) in the Parbhani 
d^ict,OInta{^(^3:,S7e|m Gulbargaand Bodhan (-2,808) in Nizamab^ 

which on through adverse conditions to show wereased* 

fopnlations of over 2.S00 aa .-i-.:- - • Miereasea 
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showQ the highest increase, had suffered very much owing to plague in the 
preceding decade and had, in fact, shown a decrease of 2,905 in population in 
1911, as ceoipared wloh its population in 1901. But as a flourishing centre 
of the cotton and grain trade on the Barsi Railway, it has gained its lost 
groiind. Ye dandu, which was recognised as a town for the first time in 
1901, has since then maintained a record of steady grovvth as the centre of 
the ocal-miaing industry. Parblianh which had experienced a set back 
in pop ilition in 191L and 1901 owing to plague and famine, has more than 
recovered its loss. It is an important station on the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Railway and its growth was, no doubt, helped by its cotton 
industry. Nandcr, another important station on the same Railway, is 
a grovving centre of trade and industry. The rich alluvial black soil 
of the disbL'icti and the taluk, of which it is the head-quarters, produces 
the finest cotton in the Deccan. It is also a place of pilgrimage, being 
saorei ' to the Sikhs as the scene of the labours of Guru Govind. 
Sh orapur, once the capital of a Samasthan, now extinct, is the headquarters 
of the taluk of the same name in Gulbarga. It has shown an increase in 
population for the first time in 19*21, due perhaps to its increased cotton and 
oii-seed cultivation. 


The marginal diagram shows the variations since 1881 in the population 
of towns (excluding Hyderabad City) having a population of more than *20,000 
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the places that have been treated continuously as urban since 1881 are 
'eiiowo in the statement below 


Ncmber and present population of places continuously treated as urban 



! Since 19H 

! 


Since 1881 


Population in 
1921 

Variation ph-r 

C-,nt 

No. 

Population in Venation pep 
' Cent 

Coifscideat towns fxcludmg 
Cii,y d- Can.oQLUfciit. 

J \. . J.1- T 1 

1 

; 76 671,660 

1 

1 

—1-7 

1 

58 

547,421 +14-4 


jactutiiujiuuua uuvvu ii<is ueeo sfuib Up into 2 towns- 
Hanauikonda and Matwada. As it is not possible to separate the populaiion 
of the latter from that of the former at each of the previous censuse^s these 
towns have been omitted in tlie above table. Since the last census Tb'towna 
have been continued in the urban list besides the City and Aiirammbod 
Cantonment. The population in these areas has decreased bv 1*7 

Created as suoli sinoe 1881, the first year of the census' 
IS o8. find the yanation in the areas is an increase of 14-4 per cent As the 
population has decreased by 6 8. ) er cent, since 1911 but incie'ised 
by db-T per cent since 1881. the general position of towns in .Sin 
population IS more favourable than rural areas. 

Towns.-Of the total number of towns in the St,fo 
only three h.ive managed to show continuous iuorease in thAir i *-• 

smce 1881. while othe% have suffered in one“TecadVor 2 er 'o?* ^ 
Syiet:" £ '£m°er‘’ h^m^ t^d T T 

present position will, no doubt add still further n! ;r 

oa-| of Naray.inpet shows how oldStSs o d^ t L v- ® 

under modern conditions It is a flonrisl.i,.,, ee.r • vitality 

the manufacture and export of silk and cotton Xtlf'^'f t note'i- for 

connsoted with Saidapu? on the 0 I P Hoi n 

jw. B.. ,.j *»*'- 

tun of several toun... the number of ..pntppr.w ■; <^o\\n the popula- 

|.ch higher than ivdiat has " 

of decaying Ss "Tuoe Ssi and ^lTu.®‘ThrSv^7 c' 
prevalent during the- last decade no doubt ama nt 
^-ease in population in a large number of toAms S Te1^n«‘ '® 
Marath>vara have been equally aSacteil ainee igii; a, is shS^m^ tu** 
fact that the proportion of docadent towns t o total mimlier rfTown °n ea ^h 

same, 0 „ 

n, . . 2 = — gy cHyiini Bin..., . “®-' “and, while only 3 out of 32 Telin 

‘ 3 1 — &'-"-‘‘ 0 ''nS!how.afaltin.roff mnnnnk.;; 

y 1 S 81 i„u since 1881 , no less than ft 

~ ■ — "T Marathwaiu Aow' aufeh decadence ® 


A'traf-i-BaUla .. 
Warangaf 
^armmagar .. 
■AU'abaa* 

^tZiitciibaQ 

a Katitittbaajiar .1 
S.|rtOf4 % 
araugaliad .s 

Haad 
Jarbbaoi 
Oiilharg% 
Cfe^ttAfiabad .. 
Ra .eha? 

i 


of 

g 

1 

6 


6 


8 

'l 

■5 

1 

3 


2 


5 

i 

4 

, ^ ' 

6 


8 

• 'I'i 

10 

1' ...i;,: 

7 


9 

! r 


was ton;h;ru 

port nlso, in which it ivas recofdri r v I 
plague was partly responsible for the' 
cieases m several towns in Mo!.!? 
genei-ally and that, out of 25 towns 
showed decreases in population in 19i/' 
le^ than ‘y were Marathwara towns M? 
niihwara has suffeired from the villi *• 
of phigue for a longer period than mi™® 
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towns. In no less than 10 out of 14 towns which have been losing in 
population since 13 SI does the number of fern lies fall largely below that of 
males, in the remaining 4 towns, the preponderance of males over females 
is not strikingly high. 

Si- Classification of Towns according to Population. — The percentage 
that the population residing in towns bears to the total population of the 
State is at present 9'5, as against 9*7 in 3911 and lO i in 1901. Classified 
accji’ding to pipuiatioii, there is only one city in the State with a popula- 
tion of over one hundred thousand, and that is the capital city of Hyderabad, 
which ranks as the fourth largest city in India. There is not a single town 
of the sei-ond class (population 50,000 to 100,000), while in the ne.xt lower 
division (population ‘iO 0i.O to 50,000) there are at })reseiit six towns, as 
against four in 1911. The increase of two in this category is due to the 
growth in the population of Yellandu and Nander wddeh has given them a 
right to promotion to this class, while Hanainkonda, which .helped ly 
Matwada had found a place in this category in 1911, has by its separation 
from that town slipped into the next lower grade, leaving Matwada in its 
stead in the higher class. In the next group ^ population 10, 000 to 20,000) 
there are 16 towns, as against 18 in. the preceding decade. Six of the 
towns that were in this class in 1911 have degraded to a lower position, 
while the same number of towns from the lower rung improved their status 
and ascended into this gi’oup. Tae two instances of towns— Yellandu and 
Nander— which belonged to this category but which have sored higher have 
already been mentioned. In the next lower class (population 5,000 to 
10.000) there are 51 towns now. as against 53 in 1911, owing to the failing 
ofi in the population of some and the removal from^ this class of sojiie 
others, which used to hover on the border line between towns and villages. 
The addition to the lowest class ‘of 7 towns, which have not passed their 
5,000, though they have developed*distinct urban characteristics, has contri- 
buted to the increase in towns containing a population of under 5,000. 

52. Distribution of Url>an Population in the various Classes of Towns. — 
Thirty-four per cent, of the uruan population live in the City and about 30 
per cent, in towns having populations between 5.000 and 10, 0( 0. The largest 
increase during’ the decade h.as, howc'ver, ccourred in the jiopulation of towns 
of the third class (*20.00) to 50;009’, owing* possibly to the increase in the 
number of towns of this class as alre.idv mentioned. Another ca *se that 
may have contributed to this increase is that efficient medical aid, during an 
outbreak of epidemics, is more i-eadily procurable in larger towns thanin smal- 
ler ones. Moreover, the greater advantages in educ-itionai matters which 
tlie.se la”ge towns present, a oust have caused a flvwv,- liowsoeyer small, of 
the younger generation from the adjoining ami surrounding villages into 
th 3 .se towns. Lastly, the greater five. loin from caste restrictions which the 
towns hoi* 1 out must attract some of the lower grades of the pojmlation at 
least, while the pro-peets of enjosing more varied creature comforts with 
impunity allure some of tbe^better classes to these large towns. 

53. Sex and Religion in Towns. — Subsidiary Table II sbow^s that Hindus 
have only 68 out of a tuousand of tlndr population living in towms of the State, 
On the other hand, the proportions for o her iviigio is communities are com- 
pamtively Vory bigdi : for Musahnans it is 311; for Christians, 323; for 
Jain, 2 6 7 ; and for Parsis, 801. Tliis 
ddstribution clearly shows that the Hindu 
prefers pre eminenily the .agripuitural in- 
dustrv, whiles the members of the other. com- 
munities engage themsidves in trade and 
handicrafts to a much larger extent. The 
m.u’ginal statement show-s how the 
religious composition in towns is different 
from that iii the State. , The proportionate 



Pro portion 

par miiie 

In the State 

In the 
Towns 

Hillflu 

8.54 

619 

MasiiJrnan 

104 

■ 340 

Auimist 

m 

17 

Ohnstiaa 

5 

17 

Jam 

2. 

■ 4 
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ratios to the general population. On the other hand the Animists, who tern 
Lat a little over 1 per cent, of the urban population, make up more than d 

Der cenc, of the genemJ population. 

Amongst the districts. Wai-angal has the highest propoi;^tion of urban 
Hindus as well as of Miisalmans, while Ati-af-i-Balda has the lowest propor- 

tion of these. 


The proportion of females to males in the State is as 965 to 1,000. But 
in the towas the proportion is still less— 955 females to 1,000 males, due no 
ciouot to men immigrating into towns in search of employment, leaving 
their families in their villages. This proportion is highest (1,00'i females to 
1 OOO males) in towns having populations between 5,000 and lOfOOO. The 
advantages of open-air life in these localities ^som bine d with less ardoiis but 
healthier pursuits than what is their lot in larger towns seem to bo most 
congenial to female vitality. The next highest proportion (994 : 1,000) occurs 
in towns of moderate size with populations of less than 5,000. Those towns 
rre no better than overgrown villages, just developing in ban characteristics, 
where females help a good deal in the agiicultural industry. The lowest 
proportion of females to males females to 1,000 males) is found in 
towns of the third class (populations 20,000 td 60,000), where the ci'owdcid life 
and the want of healthy pursuits, superadded to the wear and tear caused 
by pestilences, have a deleterious effect on the women folk. In addition to 
this, males from the smaller towns and villages flock to these places 
• emporarily in search of employment when the harvest season is over, 
leaving their women at their houses, thus increasing the proportion of males 
to females. 


5k Villages.— What is' meant by a village for census purposes has 
already been explained. The number of places which satisfied that defini- 
tion in the State was 21,223 at the census of 1921, as compared wiih 20,151 
in 1911 and 20,011 in 1901. As the number of census villages corresponds 
closely to the number of residential villages, the mean distance between 
1 hem works out at 2*12 miles, as against 217 miles in 1911. It may bo of 
interest to note that, while the number of villages in Telingina has increas- 
ed during the decade by over 10 per cent., the corresponding number in 
riarathwara shows a growth of barely one per cent. Imperial Table Ko. I 
^shows the number of villages in each, district and division, and Imperial 
Table lii classifies villages according to population, while subsidiary Table 
I shows the number per milie of rural population residing in villages bo 
classified- 


Villages of 

Number in | 

Per raille of! 
rural popu- 1 . 
lation i 

1921 1 1911 1 1921 j 1911 

I'lmall size (under 500) 
Uverage size (500 to 2,000) 
lEurge size (2,000 to &,00u) 

13,362^ 

7,2.-^C' 

631 

i 11,684 
7,730 
737 

261 

5891 

ISO 

244 

687 

169 


35. Villages classified according to Size. —The marginal statement com- 
pares 4he number and population 
of Villages classified according to 
their size with the corresponding 
figures of the previous decade. In 
the first and largest group, consist- 
ing villages with populations 
less than 500, there are 13,302 vill- 
ages now, as compaied with 11,684 
, a. decade dgo.’or an increase of 14*4 
per wMe in tie second gtonp (population 500 to 2000) the number 
of villages IS 7,280, as against 7,780 in 1911, or a decrease of 6-4 per cent 
In the remaining gropps also th^e have been decreases, bearing testimonv 
.0 the havoc caused by plague, influenza and famine. This dbeimation nf 
population has naturally^welled the number of villages cimtainimr nnm la 
tions under MO. Taking all the groups t(^ether,4he average popuktioruer 

531 persons, ae 'aXinst 5')0 ^in 
•' is 579 for Telingana and 490 for Shrathwa as 

against 66 dmid 548 persons respectively in 191k These flimrfes nofn^nnt 
silently but emphatioafly to enormous loss in population sustained bv 
the State during the most trying decade. It may be noted hi pass,™ L 2 
the^higher averages of Telihgan.a villarfoo ^ 
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56» Distribution of the Rural Population. — The niiniher per rnille of the 
total popolation of the State who reside in villages is 905 as against 903 in 
1911. A feature of the distribution of rural population in 1911 was that 5 per 
iniile of the village-dwellers resided in villages with populations of 5,000 
and over. This class of villages had not existed in 1901, but the general 
increase in the population during the decade 1901-11 caused their 
appearance in 1911, Marathwara presenting a higher proportion in this 
respect than Telingana. The adverse circumstances of the present decade, 
however, have reduced the population to such an extent that this class of 
villages is not to be found at all now. In the next two classes, i. e, villages 
having populations between 2,000 and 5, 000, and 500 and 2,000, 
Telingana has maintained its superiority, while Marathwara has retained 
its position with reference to viUages of the last class only (populations under 
500). 

57. Distribution of Population in Towns and Villages of different 
Sizes. — The diagram over-leaf shows the proportion of the population of 
each district who live in towns and villages of the different classes men- 
tioned above. It shows at a glance how the country is poor in large towns 
having a population of 20,000 and over and how the majority of the people 
gravitate to villages having a population of 500 to 2,000. 

58. Number of Inhabited Houses in Urban and Rural areas. — The numb- 
er of inhabited houses in towns in 1921 shows a decrease of 2*6 per cent., 
as compared with the figure for 1911. But it must be noted that the , urban , 
population itself has decreased by 6*3 per cent, during the decade, so that 
the decrease in the number of houses need not cause any surprise. The 
number of persons per house in urbau areas is now 4*1 and that in rural 
areas 4*6, as against 4*4 and 4*9 respectively in 1911. How far the decrease 
in these figures is attributable to the decrease in the urban population or 
to the ‘individualistic tendencies of the people is not easy to ascertain. 
The figures, however, would seem to show that families in towns are more 
likely to split up and the members maintain separate establishments 
than those in villages. 

59. Hyderabad City. — As defined for census purposes, a ‘city’ means a’ 
town with a population of not less than one hundred 
thousand. There is only one city that satisfies this 
condition in the Hyderabad State, and tlmt is the 
capital city of Hyderabad. The City covers an 
area of 51 square miles and contains a population 
of 404,137, giving a density of 7,925 perseus to 
the square mile. As regards size, the City is 
much larger than all the Presidency cities in India 
with the .single exception of Delhi, but, as regards 
density, it occupies a low position, as will be seen from 
the marginal statement. 


Name oC Chy 

Area 

Density 
per sq. 
mile 

Bombay ... 

24 

48,996 

Fooaa 

40 

5,370 

Ma Iras 

28 

19,077 

Delhi 

112 

2,178 

B‘ingalore... 

10 

: 12,147 

Mysore 

9 

8,837 

Biroii 

9 

9,881 

Hyderabad 

51 

7,925 
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60 . Variations in Population. — Though much reduced in population as 

DIAGRAM SHOWING VARIATIONS IN THE CITY GOUipai’ed 

with what 

POPULATION TAKING THAT IN 1881 AS 100 

1911, 0 r 

even i n 
1901, 0 r 
1891, a 8 
will b e 
seen from 
the mar- 
ginal statement, which gives the ad- 
justed population of the City 
previous censuses, the City still has as 
much as about half the population of 
Birmingham and one and one-fifth of 
the population of Edinburgh. The 
marginal diagram shows the fluctua- 
tions in the city population, taking the 
population in 1881 as 100. As has 
been stated in the previous Chapter, 
the decrease in the population of the 
City was mainly due to the outbreaks 
of plague and influenza. 

The component parts of the City, 
with their respective population and 
density, are shown in the marginal 


1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 j 

statement. The City proper is further | 
divided into the City Anderun (within : 
the walls) with an area of two square 
miles and the City Berun (outside the ' 
walls) with an area of 9'46 square miles. All the d ivisions of the City have lost 
in population since 1911, due to the ravages of plague and influenza, and thus 
the density of the City has dwindled from 10,012 to 7,926. In fact, the City 
has now a population less than what it had 30 years ago. The highest densi- 
ty (74,189 persons to the square mile) in the City proper is shown, as in 1911, 
by Ward IV of the City A:ndenm, but this also has suffered to the extent 
of 22 '6 per cent., as compared with the figure for 1911. It would 
make one melancholy to dw'ell more on the decreases suffered by the varicus 
parts of the City. State Table I exhibits all the figures relatiug thereto. 
It may, however, be pointed out that even if the cantonments (the propriety 
of including which under the City has been doubted) be excluded, the City- 
shows a population of 309,036 (higher than that of Delhi) and still retains 
its position as the fourth largest city in India. 

^ 61 . Migration, — Though the number of persons who have migrated from- 

the City to other parts of India cannot be definitely stated, 
the number of immigrants into the City can be very well 
indicated. The marginal statement shows the figures relat- 
ing to persons enumerated in the City, but born outside the 
limits of the State, since 1891. The famine of 1900 had 
a deterrent effect on the number of immigi’ants into the 
City, who showed a decrease of over 23 per cent., as com- 
pared with their strength in 1891. Daring the next de- 
cade, the figure stood almost stationary, while the present 
decade, which was unfortunate in many respects and could offer no attrac- 
tions to the outsider, showed still further decrease in the number of foreign- 

13 


Year 

Immigrants 
to City from 
outside ttie 
State 

- i 

1891 

68,509 

1901 ... 

52,434: 

1911 ... 

51,000 

1921 ... 

39,140 


Diyision 

i 

1 c3 § j 

1 \ 

Popula- 

tion 

DeBSifey 
per 8<i! 
mile 

i 

City Proper 

1 j 

11*46 1 

144,145 

12,578 

Cliadarghat 

21*82 

149,348 

5,961 

Besidency Ba^ar 

0*53 

15,543 

29,106 

Cantonments 

17*17 

9.5,151 

5,541 

Total ... 

50*98 

404,187 

7,925 



Year 

Popula- 

tion 

Yaria-* 
tion per 
cent. 

Variation 
taking po- 
pulation in 
1881 at 100 

1881 ... 
1891 ... 
1901 ... 
1911 ... 
1921 ... 

379,643 
428,731 
463,173 
501,646 i 
404,187 i 
1 

+ 12*9 ; 

1 +8*0 i 

! +8 2 1 
-19*4 1 

j 100*0 

i 112*9 

122*0 
132*2 
106*4 
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bom oeople enumerated in the City. Thus, there has been a continuous 
dfcrease in the foreign-born since 1891. Coming now to the total of all im- 
migrants in to the City from outside its limits, we find that these immigrants 
now number 111,902 and form 27‘4 per cent, of the City population as it 
now stands. The districts of Atraf-i-Balda and Medak together contri- 
bute 26'2 per cent, of this immigrant population, and the rest of the State 
39'9 per cent., while the adjoining British India Provinces supply 16’8 per 
eent. Immigntnts from other Indian Provinces and States form 13'8 per 
cent, while Asiatic, European and other countries have sent in only 4’3 per 
cent, of the total immigrants. The marginal statement compares these 

figures wdth the corresponding 
ones for 1911. From this it 
will be seen that, while therti 
has been a decrease in the pro- 
portion of immigrants from out- 
side the State, the number of 
people vpho flock ' to the City 
from other parts of the State 
has considerably increased. 


I Immigrants from 

1921 

1911 

i 

i Mftilak and Atraf i-Bakla 

25*2 

23'9 

! Otiier districts of the State 

39-9 

30'9 

; Adjoining Provinces 

Ifi'S 

19'4 

; Other Indian Provinces 

13-8 

207 

i Asiaric, European and other countries 

1 

1'3 

51 


62. Vital Statistics.— Looking at the vital statistics figures, we find that 
the number of reported births in the City during the last ten years was 
77,541, as against 77,036 in the previous decade, while that of deaths was 
106,391, as against 83,371, thus accounting for a loss of 27,860 persons in 
the City population during the decade, as against 6,336, due to these natural 
causes in the decade 1901-11. The excessive number of deaths has naturally 
had an effect on the mean age of the City population, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the mean age has risen from 19 years in 1911 to 21 years iii 
19-21. 


63. ^ Sex and Birthplace of the City Population.— More than one-fourth 
of the City population is di-awn from places away from the City. This large 
immigrant population naturally affects the proportion of females to males. 
The City contains only 936 females to 1,000- males. It must, however, be noted 
that this proportion is much higher than what obtains. in oommorc’ial cities. 
For example, of the cities of the adjoining Provinces, Bombay contains 624 
females, Nagpur 868 and Madrtas 908 per mille of the male population. Five 
of the Wards in the City, visi., four in the City proper and one in Chadar- 
gli-itj sliow cl rib6 in fcliG proportion, rnngiiig for 1,000 to 1,049 fGumlos to 
e\-ery 1,000 males. The Besidency Bazars and the cantonment of 
beoimdeiabad including Bolarum, which contain a large percentage of the 
foreign element, show, respectively, a proportion of 889 and 868 females per 
mille of males. 


64. Houses and Average Number of Persons per house.— The number 
of occupied houses has decreased form 111,609 in 1911 to 91,781 in 1921 
or by 17 7 per cent. In other words, the number of houses deorensed. from an 
averageof 2,230 houses per square mile to 1,800 houses per square mile. 
Tins was no doubt due to the enormous decrease of the city population 
The average number of persons per house for the whole City lias, however" 
remained the same as in 1911, vw., 4-4. ^ 

riHrf.' of file 

City IS composed of 211,589 Hindus, 174,526 Musalmans, 13,717 Chri- 
stians and 4,350 other religionists. The 
marginal statement sh.owa the proportion 
that each of the communities professing 
the three principal religions bore to -the 
total population of the City in 1911 and 
this it will be seen that, 
while the Hindu proportion has remain- 
ed stationary, the Musalmans show a 
slight decrease, and the Christians a very 



Per cent, to total 

i 

population in 

Commnnity 



i 

. 1 

1911 

1931 

Hindu 

S2'3 


Kuyalman. 

43‘9 

43*2 

Ghris^ian 

i 

3*2 

3*3 
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t 

1 

• Average popula- 
tion per 

Natural Division ancll 

Number per 
mille residing 
in 

Number per mille of urban 
population residing in towns 
with a population of 

Number per mille of rural 
population residing in villages 
with a population of 

Districts 

\ - - - 

Town 

' Village 

; Xovvnj Village 

1 

! \ 

' 1 

20,000 
A over 

40,000 to 
i 20.000 

j 5,000 to 
; 10,000 

j 

Unclei’ 

5,000 

5,000 

and 

over 

2,000 to 
5,000 

5.00 to 

2.000 

Unaer 
500 i 

1 


’ o 

4 

I 5 

1 0 

' 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

STATE 

13,340 

531 

95 

905 

479 

174 

298 

49 

... 

150 

589 

261 

Telingana 

20,226 

579 

104 

896 

671 

98 

200 

31 


156 

' S44 

200 

Hyderabad City 

401187 


1,000 


1,000 

... 







Atraf-i'Balda 

3,2S7 

520 

14 

986 


... 

1 781 

219 


154 

610 

236 

Warangal Division. 

9,789 

559 

55 

945 

299 

179 

522 

i 

... 

... 

159 

640 

201 

Warangal 

13,543 

578 

88 

912 

540 

321 

136 

... 


16B 

652 

18.5 

Karim nagav 

7,190 

SSI 

:i9 

861 


... 

1,000 



224 

674 

102 

Adiiabad 

7,477 

338 

35 

965 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 


Id 

569 

385 

Medak Division ... 

7,325 

611 

35 

962 

• 

355 

468 

177 


148 

654 

198 

Heclak 

71S4 

5S2 

55 

945 


292 

579 

129 


147 

624 

229 

jSizamabacl 

6,605 

r530 

66 

934 


474 1 216 

310 


108 

673 

219 

Aiabbubiiagar 

9,174 

554 

36 

964 


470 

363 

167 


114 

1 65S 

233 

Nalgonda 

6,829 

7r53 

15 

9S5 

... , 

... 

1,000 

... 


195 

j 666 

I 

139 

Karathwara 

9,282 ; 

490 

86 

914 

232 1 

270 

426 

72 j ... 

138 

1 352 1 

330 

Aiiraiigal)ad 

Division 

i ' 

i 10,051 1 

1 

1 

417 

88 

912 i 

252 

284 

444 

20 


105 

' 

491 

404 

Aurangabad 

14,769 1 

339 1 

103 i 

' 897 i 

499 

229 

272 



80 1 

' 1 

399 I 

.521 

Bhir 

8,992 ! 

4.51 1 

77 1 

923 


377 

493 

130 


132 

557 , 

411 

Nander 

9,195 

459 i 

82 

918 : 

• 339 j 

... 

611 

♦ 1 1 


li3 

.524 

363 

Parbhani 

8,274 

454 ! 

37 ' 

913 : 


532 

468 

1 

... 

106 

569 

325 

Guibarga Bivision^ 

8,746 

564 ' 

S4i 

916 1 

j 

215 

260 

411 

114 

... 

162 

562 

276 

Gulbarga 

11,390 

587 i 

104 1 

896 1 

314 

318 

368 



199 

535 

• 266 

Osmanabad 

7,988 

t 693 i 

91 i 

909 1 


290 

635 

75 


1.54 i 

629 

217 

Ralchur 

8,549 

510 ! 

84 i 

916 ! 

343 

331 

365 

161 


167 

521 

312 

Bidar 

-5,981 

527 1 

53 

947 1 

... 

297 

313 

390 

... 


1 595 

291 
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Number per mille who live iu towns 




a 

.2 






Natural Division and District 



d 

d 







a 

{fl 




_ 

o 

a 


"5 

IE 

i 

d 




<g 

-p 

0 

s 

1 

.d 

Q 

’ea 

s 








1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

STATE - 

... 

95 

6S 

311 

323 

267 

SOI 

Telingana 



104 

74 

408 

348 

689 

828 

Hyderabad City 

Ati*at-i-Balda 

Warangal 

Kariinnagar 

Adilabad 

... 

1,000 

13 

88 

30 

34 

1,000 

8 

84 

33 

31 

1,000 

55 

278 

159 

1 147 

1,000 

112 

319 

8 

1,000 

82 

101 

4 1 

1,000 

’"208 

1,000 

TVTfiiflalr 

■ ■1 

55 

46 

128 

164 

, 768 

200 

Nizamabad 

... 

66 ‘ 

53 

228 

51 ! 

172 

7U 

Mafabnbnagar 

Nalgonda 

... 

36 

13 

27 

; 11 

135 

89 

285 

25 j 

375 

285 

600 

Marathwara 

... 

85 

63 

235 

222 

212 

697 

Aui'angabad 
' Bhir 

... 

102 

76 

73 

51 

273 

231 

304 
491 1 

120 

236 

769 

200 

1 Nander 

... ••• 

i 82 

60 

244 

781 

216 

725 

Parbbani 

... 

i 86 

66 

272 

266 

175 

160 

Gulbarga 


1 104 

73 

“262 

254 

488 

948 

Osmanabad 


i 99 

74 

205 

37 

192 

... 

Raichnr 

... 

■ 83 

1 65 

242 

186 

304 

1,000 

Bidar 


52 

1 38 

147 

70 

186 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— Towns classified by population. 
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i 

Class of Town 

' 

5^ 1 ^ 

® H ' 'S ri i 

So' 

t: ; 

0 3 0 d 

0 So 

: 3 , 

00 ' M a i 

!•§ ' Is ’ 

P ? ' d i 

2 - i Ph , 

§ ! Increase per cent in the population of the towns as 

0 1 classed at previous cenyuBe.s 

a's 1 , . . 1 

Increase percent in urban 
population of each class 
from 1881 to 1921 

Ss ! 

Og 

ga 

B ft 

z 

1911 to 1921 

1901 to 1911 

1891 to 1901 

7 

1881 to 1891 

(a) 

Towns 
classed in 
1881 

(b) 

In the total of 
each class in 
1921 as com- 
pared with the 
corresponding 
total in 1881 

1 

2 1 3 

4 

r5 

6 

1 

8 

'7 

9 

10 

Total 

89 i 100 

955 

— 6*8 

+ 9*9 

+ 2*2 

+ 11-5 

+25'7 

+3S-5 

100,000 & over ... 

1 ' 34-0 

936 

-ird 

+ir6 

■ +8-0 

+ 13*0 

+ 36*3 

+i0‘d 

50,000-100,000 ... 

... 




... 




20,00(1 — 50,000 ... 

i 6 ! lS-0 

1 ! 

892 

+7’2 

+2*6 

-1*0 

+ 17*0 

+26*9 

+210*0 

10,000 — 20,000 ... 

i 16 17*4 

' i , 

954 

-6*0 

+ 12*3 

-4*9 

+9*3 

+ 11*4 

+23*1 

. 5,000 — 10,000... 

51 j ' 29*9 

1,002 

“-6*5 

+ 8*7 

+0*4 

+10*2 

+16*9 

+30*8 

Under 5,000... 



15 j 4*9 

1 s 

994 

—10*8 

... 


... 


+236*8 


Hem ax’ks 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.~i Variation of Population in Htoerabad City.) 





% '■ 

^ ri 

S 

0 c 

03 

percentage of variation 

City i 

I 

j 

Pc pula ti on 
in 1921 

111 
III ' 

, 

r2 C3 O 1 

s as 

|.§3‘3 

Eg'- 

ssi. 

n . 

1 

1911 to 1 
1921 1 

1901 to 1891 to 1881 to Total 1188 
1911 1901 1891 to 1921 

1 ! 

1 1 

1 

2 ' 

3 1 

^ 1 

.5 1 

I 

6 1 

" 1 

7 8 j 9 10 

HYDERABAD CITY ...| 

504,187 

7,925 

9361 

1 

275 

—19*2 

+ 11'6: +81 +13‘0 +10'0 

(1) The City Municipality. 

144,145 

12,578 

995 I 


-30‘5 

+T& 

i 

Andarun 

90,531 

45,265 

99l| 


~3ro6 

+ 2‘5; 

Ward I 

45,598 

45,710 

l,049i 

... 

— 25‘5 

4-10‘8t 

Ward II 

22,064 

44.128 

1.0171 

... 

-30‘0 

FS'oi 

Ward III 

21,354' 

32,852 

904 


-38*4 

4-16*61 

Ward IV 

« 21,515; 

74,189 

988 


—21-5 

—22*6 

Berun 

53,614! 

5,667 

1,001 


— 29'6 

+ 17*6 

Ward V 

27,648 

12.741 

990 

... 

— 24’6 

+ ll*6j 

Ward VI ..J 

17,796 

3,699 

1,019 


— 21-2 

+10*6! 

Ward VIl 

8,170 

8,294 

1,000 


—42*7 

+56-l| i 

(2) Chadarghat Municipa- 

130,063 

5,96l! 

929j 



+ 13'sl 

lity 


i 




1 ! 

Ward A. VIII 

22,528; 

5.3761 

970| 


-n 

' 1 

+i9’8| 

WardB. IX 

27,123i 

4,410 

907; 

... 

\ -29*7 

+ 40*2 

Ward C. X 

2o,529i 

5S,020l 

920 


1 -18’I 

+14*7 ! 

Ward B. XI 

21,468i 

36.386 

984 

... 

— T2'9 

+0*9 1 

WardE. XH 

16,437i 

4,109: 

1,025 

... 

~18’4 

:| +26*2 

Ward F. XITI 

16,978: 

17,324' 

870 

... 

... 

! 

; Troops 

! 

19,285| 

3,526: 

847 

... 

— 12%! 

i +30*1 I 

1 

i 

i .(3) The Residency Bazars, 

15,543| 

29,106 

889 


~i3*f 

i +6-3 +14'9| ... +1S-8 

; (4} Secunderabad includ- 

95,151| 

5,541 

868 


-i6i 


ing Bolarum, 






+3’3 +3-9j ... +4‘1 


! 

! 


— The term “ Foreign- born” in Gol; 5 means “born outside the City.” 




CHAPTER III. 
BIRTHPLACE. 


66. Statistics.— The statistics of birthplace are exhibited in Imperial 
Table XI and, in a more compendious form, in the foui* Subsidiary Tables 
appended to tliis Chapter, which detail figures relating to 

(i) Immigration (actual figures) ; 

(ii) Emigration (actual figures) ; 

(iii) Migration between natural divisions (actual figures) compared 

with 1911 ; and 

(iv) Migration between the State and other parts of India. 

The importance of the statistics relating to birthplace will be evident 
when we consider that from these the variations in the total population of 
each local area may be explained, the proportions of the sexes in the natural 
population ascertained and the effect of economic conditions traced from 
the direction and volume of the movements between different parts of the 
country. Moreover, if statistics of age were shown combined with those of 
birthplace, the effect of migration on the age distribution of the population 
can be learnt. 

67. Summary of Statistics.— Of the total population of the State, only 
20^,781 persons or 1'6 per cent, returned as their birthplace some 
locality beyond the boundaries of this State. Of the persons enu- 
merated in other parts of India and outside India, 365,231 (or 2’9 per cent, 
of the present population of the State) claimed some place or other situated 
within these Dominions as the land of their nativity. In this connection 
it must be pointed out that some allowance has to be made for incorrect 
entries under the head “ birthplace ” owing to the habit of some people to 
return their wathan or “native-place”, where their fathers or grand-fathers 
may be living or might have lived, as their birthplace. “District of birth, 
especially if strongly differentiated by nature from district of • residence, is 
regarded as conferring a certain ‘ nationality ’ which the possessor is loath 
to abandon for himself or for his children ” *wherever the latter may be born. 
Thus, those who have emigrated from Hyderabad have a great tendency to 
give out the birthplace of their children as Hyderabad, even though they 
may not have been born within the Dominions but in the localities tq 
which their parents have migrated. On the other hand, immigrants from 
outside Hyderabad generally return Hyderabad as their birthplace, since 
Hyderabadees are accorded preferential treatment in the matter of employ- 
ment in the Government service. 

Again, of the total population enumerated in the State, no less than 
94’3 per cent, were born in the district in which they were enumerated. Of 
those who were not born in the district of enumeration, 2'2 per cent, were born 
in contiguous districts and 1’8 per cent, in other parts of the State. Among 
those, who were not natives of the State, 1'4 per cent, were born in contigu- 
ous parts of other Provinces of India and '2 per cent, in Provinces of India 
remote from the State, while those who were born outside India formed less 
than 6 per 10,000 of the total population 
of the State. The marginal statement 
shows the percentage of the population 
born in the district of enumeration 
and that of the immigrant population 
as compared with similar figures for the 
adjoining British India Provinces as far 
as available. The figures prove to what 
small extent the people of the State 
migrate. The same condition prevails 
in the rest of India also. The exceedingly 
small amount of migration in India has 



Percentage of 
tbe population 

Province 

Bom in Pro- 
vince where 
enumerated 

Immi- 

granti 

Bombay 

96'1 

3-9 

Madras 

99-0 

0'5 

Hyderabad 

98’4 

re 
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hi^en noticed at previous censuses and the reasons assigned for this in the' 
India Census Report of 1911 hold good now also and apply with equal force 
to the Hyderabad State. “ The first thing which strikes one in connection 
with migration ” says the India Census Report of 1911, “ is its comparatively 
small volume. Of the total population of India, all but 27'2 millions, or 8‘7 
per cent., were born in the districts in which they were resident at the . time 
of the census. There are two main causes — ^the one social and the other 
economic — which account for the reluctance of the native of India to leave 
his ancestral home. The social cause, ■which affects chiefly the Hindus, is 
the caste system. The restrictions which that system involves make a 
man’s life very uncomfortable when he is separated from the members of 
his own social circle. Not only is he unable to marry beyond its limits ; he 
m.ry not even eat or drink with members of other groups, nor may he smoke 
from their huqqa. He often finds it difficult to get any one to cook his 

food ; and, if he dies, there will be no one to perform his obsequies A 

man who is long away from home is often looked at askance on his return ; 
he is suspected of having broken the rules of his caste, and he may find it 
hard to regain his old position. The penalties which a journey across the 
ocean involves are well known. The economic hindrance to migration is to 
be found in the fact that the people of India are mainly dependent for their 
support on a single calling, i. e., on agriculture. When, owing to some 
change, such as the extension of irrigation facilities, land previously un- 
■Gulturable becomes .fit for the plough, there is a general movement towards 
it, but ordinarily there is no sufficient incentive to lead a man to leave his 
home in order to take up land elsewhere.” 


68. Numberj,of Immigrants and Emigrants. — The marginal statement 
shows the number of immigrants and emigrants at each of the three previous 

VARiATIONS IN THE NUMBERS OF IMMIGRANTS 
AND EMIGRANTS TAKING THE FIGURES FOR 1897 AS 7,000 EACH 
lOOOI — 
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385,273 
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.325,197 

296,291 
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1911 ... 

260,713 
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censuses as compar 
ed with the figures 
for 1921. It may, how 
ever, be pointed out ii 
this connection that th( 
emigrant figures foi 
1891 and 1901 take n< 
note of those who ha< 
gone to countries out 
side India. The dia 
graib' in the margii 
shows : paphioally thi 
variatiohg thal? liaw 
taken place in thesi 
figures, tahing . the fig 
ures for 1881 as 1,00( 
each. From this it if 
evident that, wJtffie th< 
current of 

has been .ifiartibwitij 
down from decade fa 
' decade, the . volume o 
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the country the poorer by 162,450 souls in 1921. The decrease in immi- 
gratiou and the increase in emigration are both attributable to one set of 
causes. The vast developments in industries and trade in the Western and 
Central India engage the major portion of labour available in those parts of 
the country, gradually cutting down the number of those who hn.ve to fly to 
‘'fresh fields and pfistures new” to find means of livelihood. At the same 
time they exert a powerful influence on labour in these Dominions and 
cause a flow of it thither. The vagaries of the monsoons in the State and 
45 he high prices of food-stuffs prevalent during the decade must have helped 
the out-flow to a oonsiderable extent. It may be noted that, as usual, tlie 
bulk of the migration took place between the State and the adjoining Pro- 
vinces. very little between the State and the uon-coutiguous parts of India 
and microscopically small between the State and the foreign countries 
of the world. 

69 . Types of Migration. — Generally speaking, there are five different 
types of migration and these may be described as below: — 

(f) Casual, or the minor movements between adjacent villages. 
These movements are called casual, not because they are 
temporary or accidental — for they are often of a permanent 
character — but because a change of residence from one 
place to another within a very short distance does not 
amount to migration in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term. Such movements generally take place all over the 
countiy and they are noted in the census statistics only 
when the villages in question happen to be on opposite 
sides of the district boundary. 

This type of migration arises largely from the very common practice 
amongst the Hindus of taking a wife from another village, and from the 
fact that yoimg married women often go to their parents’ home for their 
first confilnement. “ There are various reasons for this custom of village 
exogamy. Inter -marriage is forbidden between persons of the same clan 
or within certain degrees of relationship, and persons resident in the same 
village often have a feeling that there must be some kinship between them, 
even when it is not actually' known to exist. And it is often thought 
undesirable to take a bride from a neighbour’s family, as she might be 
tempted to divulge the family secrets and seek her parents’ intervention 
whenever a difference of opinion takes place between her and her husband 
or his people. ” * 

(ii) Temporary, due to journeys on business, pilgrimages and the 
like, and temporary demand for labour on new roads and 
railways under construction. Famine is a potent cause of 
temporary migration. 

{iii) Periodic, such as the annual migration for harvest work 
which takes place in different tracts at different seasons of 
the year. The migration of labourers from adjoining 
villages to towns having ginning and pressing factories, 
which are worked periodically, comes under this category. 

{iv) Semi-Permanent, where the natives of one place reside in 
another for the sake of their livelihood but retain their 
connection with their own homes, where they leave their 
families and to which they return at more or less regular 
intervals and finally in their old age. For example, Marwari 
traders and money-lenders, who ply their business in the 
remotest corners of the State, invariably return in their 
old age to their homes in Eajputana. 


, * India Census Eeporfc of 1911, Page 92. 
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[v) Pemroieni, which usually takes place when improvement m 
irrif^ation or communications renders new lands available 
for occupation. For example, the steady rise in the per- 
centage of cultivable lands available in a sparsely populated 
district like Adilabad attracts people from elsewhere to 
settle there permanently. 

Though the census statistics do not classify migration under the 
various types mentioned above, a clue to the nature of the migration is 
afforded by the proportion of the sexes among the migrants. In the casual 
type of migration females generally preponderate and tho reason for this 
has already been stated. In temporary, periodic and semi-permanent 
migration, the bulk of the migrants are men, as the women are left at home 
and the men take a temporary shift to add to their income. In per- 
manent migration, the sexes follow the ordinary proportion. All these 
types of migration can be illustrated in a way in the State. Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of the Chapter shows that among the immigrants from 
the contiguous parts of the British India Provinces into the Marathwara 
Division females preponderate, indicating that the migration is of the casual 
type; whereas among the immigrants into Telingana males _ are in excess, 
showing that the migration is of a temporary or of a periodic nature. The 
flow of - population into the districts, where the proportion of available 
cultivable land is increasing, furnishes examples of semi-permanent or 
permanent migration. Hyderabad City attracts immigrants of all kinds, 
who settle temporarily or permanently for trade or for service, both public 
and private. 

70. Extra-State Migration. — The statistics relating to migration between 
the State and other Provinces of India, on the one hand, and that between 
the State and countries outside India, on the other, can conveniently be 
treated separately. 


To start with countries outside India first, we learn from Subsidiary 
Table II at the end of this Chapter that the number of emigrants from the 
Hyderabad State to such far off coimtries is very meagre. Though as com- 
pared with 19ll the volume of such migration has more than doubled itself, 
it still. stands low, the number of persons so returned being only 341. This 
is, however, apart from the number of students, who either through the 
munificence of the Government or the sacrifices made by their parents have 
been enabled to go to countries like the United Kingdom, America or Japan 
for purposes of study and who might be staying in those countries at the 
time of the census, and also the number of those pious Musalman Hyder- 
abadees, who having gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Hedjaz and to the 
sacred shrines in Mesopotamia have settled there permanently. All told, 
the number of the natives of the State living in foreign countries is admit- 
tedly very small. The reason for this is not far to seek. Hyderabadees like 
other Indians in other parts of the Indian Empire are a home-loving people 
and do not venture out to places far away from their ancestral homes unless 
there be a stong inducement for doing so. What is said of the Indians in 
other parts of the country applies with equal force to the Hyderabadee as 
■well. “In European ccfUntrteA^tJlwerves the Census Superintendent for 
Travahcore in his report of 1911, “colonization is One' of the prime factors 
in developing the tendency to Migrate. In India, not only is the need and 
the benefit of going out not keenly felt; bht the falsities to go or settle 
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The marginal statsmont shows the number of immigrants into the 
Hyderabad State from countries outside India which usually supply such 

foreign element to the State. Of the immi- 

grants of this class, those that come from the I immigrants n-om outawe 
United Kingdom are the largest in number, and India, 

they form 60 per cent, of the total. Arabia furni- j- 
shes the next largest number. Immigrants from | 
this country form 29 per cent, of the total immi- i 
grants. Afghanistan contributes only 125 persons. | 

Compared with the figures for 1911, there has 1 
been a falling off in the number contributed by 
each of these countifies. To be definite, the number of the Afghans has de- 
creased from 468 in 1911 to 125 in 1921, the Arabs have declined from 2,864 
to 1,629 and those born in the United Kingdom now number 3,395 as against 
3,790 in 1911- Over 69 per cent- of the Arabs and 46 per cent, of the 
Aighans are found in Hj^derabad City, where they seem to have settled 
down permanently. More than 95 per cent, of the Europeans in the State 
were born in the United Kingdom. They number 2,863 males and 632 
females, of whom 2,773 males and 466 females are found in Hyderabad City. 
Compared with the figures for 1911, there has been a decrease of 681 under 
males but an increase of 40 under females, and these changes have occurred 
mostly in the City. A large proportion of the males are British soldiers, 
while the rest are engaged in various capacities. The decrease in the 
number of the males must be due to changes in the population of the British 
cantonments of Bolarum and Trimalgherry included, for census purposes, 
under the City. 


1 - 

Total ,..5^B54 

Arabia — 1,629 

Afghanistan . l‘2o 

United Kingdom 3,395 


71. Migration between the State and other Provinces in India. — The 

marginal statement 



Number oi 
immig- 
ratits from 
Indian 
Provinces. 

Number of 

Year. 

emigrants 
to Indian 
Provinces. 

1891 

1 373,383 

386,095 

1901 

i 312,314 

296,291 

1911 ! 

1 253,117 ! 

306,847 

1921 i 
1 

■ 197,127 j 

364,890 


shows the number of 
immigrants from, and 
emigrants to, the Indian 
Provinces from one 
census period to an- 
other during the last 
30 years, while the 
diagram in the margin 
represents graphically 
the variations in these 
figures from decade to 
decade, taking the 
figures for 1891 as 
1,000 each. These 
figures show very little 
difference when comp- 
ared with the corres- 
ponding figures for the 
total migration (as 
given in para. 68), con- 
firming what has been 
observed elsewhere that, 
generally, very little 


VARIATIONS IN MIGRATION TO AND FRO INDIAN PROVINCES 
taking the FIGURES FOR iS9I AS 1,000 EACH 
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migvatiuu cakes place between the State and foreign countries. Prom the 
above statement it is clear that, while immigration from the Indian 
Provinces has been gradually deoveasing in bulk, the current of emigration 
has been as steadily'increasing in volume. The state of the country during 
rhe last decade, which militated not only against the growth of popula- 
tion but also against the development of industries and trade, and ofiered 
little or no attractions to the outsider, is responsible for these variations. 
Confining our attention to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, which adjoin the State, we find that these 
three Provinces have sent into this State no less than 170,027 of their in- 
ahitants, or more than 86 per cent, of the total immigrants from all the 
Indian Provinces together. Out of these 170,027 persons, more than 49 per 
cent, belong to the Madras Presidency, 36 per cent, to Bombay and 16 per 
cent, to the Central Provinces and Berar. The number of emigrants bo 
Indian Provinces from the State is 364,841. Of these, the three adjoining 
Provinces absorb 338,088 persons, oi* over 9*2 per cent. Bombay takes 61 
per cent, of these and the Central Provinces and Berar and Madras 27 and 
12 per cent, respectively. As a result of these migrations, the State gains 
43,827 persons from the Madras Presidency hut it loses 146,374 persons 
to Bombay and 65,614 persons to the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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72. Migration between the State and the Bombay Presidency. — Let 
IIS now deal with these migration transactions with the adjoining provinces, 

^VARIATIONS IN MIGRATION 70 AND p'RO THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Migration between the State i 
and the Bombay Presidency. , 


Year 

ImmI- 1 
1 gi'ants ' 

1 “ : 

Emi- 

grants 

1891 

i 159,723 

186,848 

1901 

: 164,185 i 

129,278 

1911 

i 118,8 dO 1 

140,990 , 

1921 

1 

1 60,4GS i 

i * i 

206,842 

one 

by one 

separa- 


tely. The marginal 
statement shows the 
number of migrants to , 
and from the Bombay 
Presidency during the 
last 30 years, aud the 
accompanying dia- 
gram indicates the 
fluctuation in these 
figures from decade to 
decade, taking the 
numbers for 1891 as 
1,000 each. It indi- 
cates that, while the 
flow of immigrants has 
been contmuously dec-' 
reasing except for the 
year 1901 (when famine 
disturbed the figures 
for both immigration 
and emigration), the 
ourrent of emigration, 
considerably thinned 
in volume in 1901 ow- 
ing to famine, has since 
then steadily increas- 
ed due, no doubt, to 
the prospects of higher 
wages held out to the 
labom’ population of 
the State by the pro- 
gress in the industrial 
and commercial deve- 
lopment of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. More- 
over, the adverse con- 
ditions caused by the 
failure of the mon- 
soons and the preva- 400 
lenoe of epidemics dur- 
ing the decade should, 
on the one hand, have 
chilled the enthusiasm 
of the people of the 
adjacent provinces to 300 
migrate into this State 
and on the other, induced the people of the State to emigrate to find better 
luck elsewhere. Thus the number of immigrants has greatly decreased, 

16 • o ^ , 
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while the numbei’ of eoii^r&iiijs hfis inoi’esisecl. The diRgiciiii bhows the 
fluctusitioiis in the in-flow Rnd. out-flow of the two conntei cuiients. 

A major portion of the immigrants from the Bombay Presidency are to 
be found in the districts of the State bordering on that Presidency. Thus, 
the Aurangabad district has 7,553 Bombayitesj Bhir, 6,179, Gulbaiga, 4,407 j 
Osmanabad, 17,654 ; and Eaichur, 11,825. All these districts, it must be 
noted, are in the Marathwara Division of the State.' As the people in this 
Division are more akin to those in the south-east parts of the Bombay 
Presidency in race and language, Bombay immigrants are found in larger 
numbers here than elsewhere in the Dominions. These causes coupled 
with the greater facilities for finding the wherewithal to support their lives 
attract a major portion of the emigrant population of the State _ to the 
Bombay Presidency. Thus more than 67 per cent, of the total emigrants 
from the State wend their way to this Presidency and the proportion would 
show much higher if only the emigrants from the Marathwara districts of the 
State into this Presidency were considered. Of these emigrants, more than 
76 per cent, are to be found in the districts of Bombay adjacent to the 

State. The city of Bombay has 19,602 
Hyderabad ees, and the figures for the 
adjoining districts are— A hmadnagar, 23,820; 
Khandesh East, ^14,913; Nasik, 9,731; 
Sholapnr, 60,306 ; Bijapur, 29,221 and 
Dharwar, 29,829. Sholapnr seems to afford 
the greatest attraction to the Hyderabad 
emigrant. Out of every thousand persons 
in Sholapnr City, as many as 249 are Hyder- 
abad-born. The marginal statement shows 
the proportions between the sexes amongst 
the immigrants from Bombay. These 
proportions show no abnormality in Hyderabad City and in the districts of 
Aiu'angabad and Gulbarga, where the migrants enumerated seem to be 
those (or their descendants) who have permanently settled down in these 
localities. This is borne out by the fact that the sex -proportions in these 
places correspond more or less to the general proportions of the sexes found 
in the State. On the other hand, the predominance of females over males 
in BMr, Osmanabad and Eaichur (which preponderence causes a considera- 
ble excess of the females as compared with the males in the total immi- 
grants of the two sexes) calls for an explanation. 


[Sex proportions amongst immigrants. 

r j 

Place wliere found | 

Pemales per 
100 males 

j Hyderabad State 

166 

■ Hyderabad City 

85 

} Aurangabad. 

97 

j Bblr 

333 

! Gulbarga 

.80 

' Osmanabad 

274 

j Kaiohur 

! 

289 


In marriage contracts among the Hindus, the parties are generally of 
the samp race, same caste and speaking the same language. Though in 
some high castes the question of language is not an insurmountable 
hindrance, as, for example, a Kanarese-speaking Brahmin lad may marry 
a Marathi-speaking girl and vice versa, yet a common language ' is also 
considered a sine qua rmn The custom of village exogamy has already 
been mentioned. A Hindu would prefer a wife from another -village to 
one of his own How Bhir^and Osmanabad are purely Marathwara 
districts occupied mostly by the Marithas. They' are situated between 
Sholapur and Ahmadnagar on the one side and Bidar and Parbhani on the 
other. The Ma^hi-speakmg people of Bhir and Osmanabad are more 
hkely to enter into matnmomal eonneekons ^ilh th« of a Marathi- 
distriot hke Parbhani than with those of the Kana-reae-distiiot of Bidar, 

Again, as against Parbhani, they have two Matathi-districts to their left 

Sholapnr and Ahmednagar—wberefrom Hiey cOuld choose their brides and 
whither they could go to find suitable bride-grooms for- their dauehfcers 
And naturally the stronger attraction prevails- More of the girls of the 
districts cross the border line and 

as bwd^ ttan girla do^ ted more of qs' 

abad go over to Bomhacy sid# wdl be seen. fifom|th.p''ft(Atisl!iciS of emiscra 
tion)than they go to Paribhani In the satoe 


country, leans more towards the Karnatic distriefei' of 
fean towards its neighbour in the State — MahhdjNfe^^! 

i.' - - - s 


Bijapur 
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Of the emigrants, males exceed females in the case of Bombay City, as 
well as in the districts of Bombay away from the 
State, which shows that the migration thither is 
of a temporary or periodic nature. On the other 
hand, the female Hyderabadees exceed the male in 
all the adjoining districts of Bombay, which absorb 
large numbers of them as shown in the marginal 
statement. It is quite likely that a great number of 
girls have gone there as brides and become mothers 
of future inhabitants of the districts, for reasons 
already given. 


Sex proport ioDs amongst 
emigrants 


Females per 

District j 

lUO 

males 

Bombay Cit.V 

54 

Ahmadnagac •• 

159 

Khandesli East. 

103 

Easik 

103 

Sbolapnr 

117 

Bijapur 

124 

Dbarwar 

121 


73. Migration between the State and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Turning now to the next adjoining province, the Central Provinces and 
Berar, we find that the volume of immigration and that of emigration are 
both considerably smaller than in the case of Bombay. The marginal 
statement shows the number of immigrants from, and emigrants to, this 
province from decade to decade during the last thirty years, while the 

VARIATIONS IN MIGRATION TO AND FRO C. P. & BERAR 
■ TAKING THE FIGURES FOR 1891 AS 1.000 EACH 


Migration between tbe State anii tbe] 
Central Provinces and Berar 


Year 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1891 

51,690 

132,790 

1 1901 : 

39,871 

94,978 

i 1911 : 

20,9l7 

92,731 

j 1921 

( 25,416 

1 90,930 
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diagram in the margin re- 
presents graphically the 
variations in these' num- 
bers. Compared with the 
figures for 1891, the num- soo j — 
her of immigrants has de- j 
creased by over 60 per cent, 
and the number of emi- 
gi’ants by over 31 per cent. 

But compared with the 
figures of a decade ago, 
immigration gains by 21 
per cent., while emigration 
loses by nearly 2 per cent. 

More than 79 per cent, of 
the immigrants are to he 
found in Adilabad and Par- 
bhani, two of the districts 
adjoining the province. Of 
the emigrants, more than 
87 per cent., are found in 
Akola, Buldana and Yeot- 
mal. The proportion of 
males to females (7,286 
males and 6,715 females) 
among the immigrants into 
Adilabad (which takes up 
more than 65 per cent, of 
the total immigrants) shows 
that the migration thither 
is more or less of a permanent nature. Adilabad is being reclaimed from 
the jungle and the steady increase in the proportion of the available 
cultivable land there has been attracting people from the surrounding 
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country The case of Parbhani appears to be different. There the proper- 
tion of males to females (2,457 males and 3,715 females) shows that some 
other cause must be underlying the migration problem in that part of the 
country As in the case of intermarriages between Bhir and Osmanabad 
on the one side and Sholapur and Ahmednagar on the other, Parbhani 
seems to exchange her girls with those of the Marathi-distiict on the other 
side of the political boundary line. This would appear to be the reason why 
females exceed males among the immigrants into this distiiot. The bulk of 
the emigrants are to be found, as already stated, in Akola, Buldana and 
Yeotmal.*’ These three districts together account for 36,179 males and 
43,749 females- The long connection of Berar with the Hyderabad State has 
no’ doubt engendered a good deal of social amenity cemented by intermarri- 
ages between the population of the Marathwara districts in the north of 
the State and that of Berar. Thus, there is a predominance of females in 
the migration between these two parts. The volume of emigration into 
the Central Provinces and Berar has always been more than twice that of 
immigration from that country into the State, as a regular periodic migra- 
tion of labom-ers takes place from the State into Berar for cotton picking, and 
many of these stay on for general labour and for the spring harvest, which 
must alsos well the mumber of immigrants recorded at the Census in that 
part of the country. 

74. Migration between the State and the Madras Presidency. — Let 

ns now turn to the third of the provinces adjoining the State, w«.. 
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Migration between the State and 
the Madras Presidency 
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the Madras Presidency. 
The marginal statement 
and diagram show that, 
since 1901, while the 
number of immigrants 
from the Presidency has 
been steadily increasing, 
the number of emigrants 
to that Presidency has as 
regularly been decreasing, 
thus causing a net gain 
to the State. In the 
matter of industriah de- 
velopment, Bombay is 
_nior 0 advanced than Mad- 
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among them (100 males to 72 females) shows that most of these Madrasees 
have made the City their permanent abode. The Singareai Collieries in 
the Warangal district attract a number of Madrasees, but even here the 
Madrasee population shows a decrease of over 10,000 as compared with the 
figure for 1911. Nalgonda, which had shown an increase of over 11,000 in 
this class of population in 1911 as compared with 1901, has now lost about 
4,000. These losses are however more than compensated by the enormous 
increase in Adilabad, where the Madrasee population has risen from a paltiy 
586 in 1911 to 32,062 in 1921. The Kazipet-Belarsha line under construc- 
tion bas evidently drawn away the floating Madrasee population from 
Warangal and Nalgonda to Adilabad. The only other district which has 
shown an increase in this respect is Raichur, an important railway centre 
for the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and 
South Maratha Railways. The proportions between 
the sexes, as given in the marginal statement, 
show that, while the majority of the immi- 
grants into Warangal have permanently or semi- per- 
manently settled there, connected as they mostly 
are with the important coal industry, the shift to 
Adilabad is a purely temporary one and likely to continue only till the 
completion of the railway line, though the paucity of the native population 
and the increasing availability of cultivable land in that district might 
induce some at least to eventually settle there permanently or semi-perma- 
nently. 


1 

Number of 

1 District 

females to 

i 

100 males 

^ Warangal 

76 

1 Adilabad 

33 


As regards the emigrants from the State, more than 90 per cent, are to be 
found in the Madras districts, the frontiers of which march with those of the 
districts in the South of the State. They are thus aU localised in the Bellary, 
Kurnool, Guntur, and Krishna districts and the Godavari Agency tracts. 
As the current of emigration to Madras is rather sluggish when compared 
with that which usually flows into Bombay, there has naturally been a 
decrease in the Hyderabadee population in each of these Madras districts. 
The number of Hyderabad ees in Madras City is 2,333, as against 19,602 
in Bombay and 852 in Nagpur, due, no doubt, to the various positions the 
cities hold in the matter of industrial development and in the demand for 
labour. 


A distinguishing feature of the migration between the State and the 
Madras Presidency is that, whereas 
the female element predominates 
among both immigrants from, and 
emigrants to, the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the Central Provinces and 
Berar, females are on the whole in 
the minority in the population 
migrating to, and from, Madras. The 
marginal statement makes this clear. 


Number of Females per 100 Males' 

Province 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

into the State 

from the State 

Bombay 

165 

110 

C. P. & Berar 

104 

118 1 

Madras 

61 

65 1 


The only e.xceptions wherein the immigrant females exceed the 
immigrant males from the Madras Presidency are to be found in Medak, 
Nalgonda and Raichur. Medak adjoins Nalgonda which, in turn, is close to 
the Guntur district of Madras, separated from it by the river Ki’istna. Like- 
wise, Raichur is separated from the Bellary district by the Tungabhadra, 
The affinity in language and race of the people on both sides of these rivers 
seems to favour marriage relations and thus account for the excess of females 
among the immigrants from these Madras distficts into the State. Why no 
such relationship subsists to an equal extent between the people of 
Warangal, another of the Telingaua districts bordering on the Madras 
Presidency, and those of theEistna and Godavari districts of Madras, which 
are adjacent to it, seems to be due to the fact that the southern and western 
portions of Warangal — the portions adjacent to the above mentioned Telugu 
districts of Madras — contain large forest areas infested by jungle tribes, 

17 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING MIGRATION 
BETWEEN TELINGANA-ac MARATHWARA 


bmveeu xvham and the people on the other side of the boupdary line there 
can be rery little mtev-rclationship. On the other hand, the coal industry 

in Wamngal requires mostly male diggers and navvies. 

75. Migration between the State and non-contiguous Provinces.— 01 

the non-c intiguous provinces and States, Ajmer-Merwara, the the 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Mysore and the Rajputana Agency 

hcive sent into the State more than a thousand persons each, i he immi- 

tn-ants from the Rajputana Agency form the largest number (8,046 , though 
that number shows a decrease of 6j2’25 persons as compared with the 
for 1911^ They are found, as on the last occasion, mostly in tLyaeraba-a 
Gitv, Aurangabad and Gulb’arga. They have suffered numerically in the 
first' two places, while they have increased in the last. The next most 
numerous immigrants of this class are from the United Provinces, though 
the actual number shows a falling off. They numbered 6,362 at the present 
census, as against 9,399 a decade ago. More than five-sixths, of them 
were enumerated in Hyderabad City alone. The Ajmer-Merwaras, who 
increased by over 3,000 in the decade 1901-11, have retrograded to 
the same extent in the decade under review. The Punjabis also show a 
decrease of over 3,000, while the Mysorians have lost over a thousand in their- 
strength in the State. From the rest of the provinces and States, only a 
few have strayed into these Dominions. The proportions between the 
males and the females among the immigrants from the various provinces 
and States show that, with a few exceptions, the immigration is of a 
temporary nature. 

76. Migration between the Natural Divisions. — Sub-Table IH shows 
that there is some, but not much, interchange of population between the two 
natural divisions. 53,666 persons born in Marathwara were enumerated in. 
Telingana and likewise 68,221 Telingana-born people found in Marathwara. 

The mai'ginal 

statement 
compares 
these figures 
with the corres- 
ponding ones 
at the two pre- 
vious censuses. 

The a c 0 0 m- 

pauying diagram shows the variations 
in these numbers I from decade to decade, 
taking the figures for 1901 as 1,000 each. 
The diagram and the statement show 
that, whiie the number of the Marath- 
wara-born. residing in Telingana has 
been gradually decreasing, the number 
of the Telingaua-born in Marathwara 
suffered an ebb and flow, It decreased 
enormously in the decade 1901-1911 and 
rose again, nearly attaining the figure- 
for 1901 at the end of the decade 1911-21. 
The figures for 1921 seem to be rather 
puzzling at first sight. Hitherto the 
migration from Marathwara to Telingana 
used to be greater in volume than that 
from Telingana to Marathwara, owing to 
the situation of th,e capital city in the 
Telingana division. But, during the 
decade 1911-21i the tables seem to have 
turned in favour of Marathwara, in spite 
of the position of the City and the fact 
that the construction of a railway in the 
Telingana part of the country should have 
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naturally attracted some laboui" at least from Marath^vara into the ojjjjosite 
Division. It must, however, be noted that the sutt’erings and the migration 
to find food and work caused by the fainine in the last years of the last 
century had left no less than 68,000 Telingana people in Marathwara and the 
equally adverse circumstances of the decade 1911-21 have caused an almost 
equal number to move into Marathwara. It would apjDear that, during 
famine days, Marathwara-people hock in larger numbej's to the adjoining 
Bombay districts with which they have close affinities and which hold out 
better prospects of employment than Telingana, while Telingana people 
move more into Marathwara than into the adjoining districts of Madras, 
The emigration figures relating to Bombay and Madras would seem to give 
strength to this assumption, in as much as, while the number of the 
emigrants from the State to the Bombay Presidency has increased in the 
decade from about 141,000 to over 206,000, that to the Madras Presidency 
has decreased from over 60,000 to about 40,000. Another reason why the flow 
from Marathwara into Telingana was checked, while that from the latter 
into the former increased, seems to lie in the fact 
works were first opened out in Marathwara districts. 

The dislocation caused by the outbreak of plague 
in the City thrice during the decade furnishes another 
reason for the disturbance in the figures of migration 
between the natural divisions. To mention only 
two instances, the City-born now number 10,197 in 
Gulbarga and 6,199 in Parbhani (both in Marathwara), 
as against 2,062 and 2,397 persons, respectively, in 
1911. That the City plays an important part in the 
migration between the natural divisions is shown by 
meat- It is evident from this that, 
while the number of immigrants from 
Marathwara into the City has decrea- 
sed by 14'2 per cent., the number of 
the City -born emigrated to Marath- 
wara districts has risen by leaps and 
bounds to no less than 116-5 per 
cent, as compared with the figures 
for 1911. This exodus w^as no doubt caused, to a great extent, by the pre- 
valence of plague thrice during the decade in the City. Even if we exclude 
the figures for the City, it is clear that, during the decade under review, the 
migration between the naturtil divisions resulted in favour of Marathw^ara 
as indicated -bjr the marginal statement. 

77. Migration by Districts. — Out of every 1,000 persons in theState, no less 
than 984 were born within its borders. Of these, 942 had their birthplaces 
situated in the districts in which they were enumerated. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1911 were 981 and 948 respectively. It is evident from these 
figure's that the number of the State-born has comparatively increased or, 
in other words, that the number of the foreign-born in the State has 
decreased. • About 11 per mille of the Telingana-born have migrated to 
Marathwara, while only 9 per mille of the Marathwara-born have gone to 
Telingana. 

The City has .the largest proportion of immigrants (275 per mille) in the 
State. Of these immigrants, 140 were contributed by the Telingana part 
of the country and 38 only by the Marathwara portion ; 46 per mille of the 
immigrants were from the three British Provinces adjacent to the State, 
while ‘36 per mille have immigrated from other Provinces and States in 
British India, The important position which the City holds as the capital 
of the State accounts for the large proportion of immigrants. Next to 
the City the largest proportions of immigrants are found in Adilahad (133 
per mille of its population), Atraf-i-Balda(119; Nander and Parbhani (75 each), 
Warangal (69), Osmanabad (55) and Medak (54). The rest of the districts 
have less than 40 immigrants per mille of the population, Karimnagar 
having no more than 9 per mille. The proportion in Adilahad is largely 
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due to immigrants from the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces 
and Berar, which contribute l9 and 21 persons respecbiyely to every 
thousand of the total population of the district, while the adjoining 
districts of Karimnagar and Nizainabad yield 30 aud 12 persons res- 
peetivelv. As already stated, Adilabad, a sparsely populated, distiict, has to 
draw upon the adjoining districts and provinces to a considerable extent foi 
the available labour there. Moreover, the forest areas in the district attract 
pastoral communities from the suiTonnding country, who migrate thither 
with their cattle, as these forest areas afiord plenty of fodder and water to 
their cattle. Next to Adilabad, Atraf-i-Balda has a large number of 
immigTants. This district, as has been noted in Chapter I, enjoys the 
highest percentage of irrigated laud in the State, and the number of im- 
mfgrants it attracts is partly due to the usual movement of agriculturists in 
Telingana, when they have done with their Ahi crops, to places where large 
sources of irrigation exist for Tabi cultivation, and partly to the proximity of 
the district to the capital city. Of the adjoining districts, Medak, Nalgonda 
and Mahbubnagar furnish 73 immigrants to every thousand of the popula- 
tion of this district, while Gulbarga and Bidar combined furnish a proportion 
of 17 only. Parbhani depends to a large extent on its neighbouring districts 
of Bhir, Aiu-angabad and Nander for the requisite additional labour to carry 
on its agricultural operations. Immigrants from these three districts and 
the City form 62 per mille of the population, while the Central Provinces 
and Berar and Bombay add 8 and 8 persons, respectively, to this proportion. 
Nander receives an equal supply from its neighbours, Nizamabad and 
Parbhani, as from Bombay and the Central Provinces and Berar. Warangal 
receives its labour-supply chiefly from its neighbours, Karimnagar and 
Nalgonda, and the adjoining districts of Madras. Osmanabad depends 
solely on Bhir and the adjacent districts of Bombay, while Medak is helped 
by Atraf-i-Balda, Nalgonda and Karimnagar. In fact, Karimnagar is the 
chief source of labour-supply in Telingana just as Bhu* is in Marathwara. 

As regards emigration to other parts of India, it is not possible to say 
definitely to which parts of the State the • bulk of the emigrants belong, as 
tihe retm'ns furnished by the various Census Superintendents do not show 
the districts of the State from which the emigrants have migrated. How- 
ever, this much can be said without fear of contradiction -that emigrants from 
Marathwara generally migrate to either the Bombay Presidency or the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar and very few to the Madras side, while emigrants 
from Telingana migrate moi'e to the Madras Presidency than elsewhere. 

Of the immigrants from non-contiguous provinces and States and also 
from countries outside India, more than 57 and 85 per cent., respectively, are 
to be found in Hyderabad City. The proportion as regards immigrants 
from other provinces and States into the City would have shown still higher 
but for the fact that, of the immigrants from the Rajputana Agency, only 
about 44 per cent, are to be found in the City, the rest being distributed 
chiefly over Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani and Gulbarga, where they take an 
important part in the cotton trade.' ' . 

78. Proportion of Females in Internal Migration.~Ia Telingana, the 
female element predominates among imnaigrants from thenontiguous districts 
into Atraf-i-Balda and Medak. ImmigraJits from Medak, Mahbubnagar and 
Nalgonda into Atraf-i-Balda show a proportion of 170 females to every lOO 
males. In the satne way, immigfhnts from. Atraf-i-Balda, ^rimnagar and 
Nalgond:a into Medak give a proportion of 150 females to 100 males. Evi- 
dently these two districts are more united socially with the adjoming 
Teltfi^§6a^,distri.otB than the Other Telingana distriots are among themselve"; 
In Mara&misi,' ' Hhor, Nander and Osmanabad are so intOr-roIated. The 
proportions of forntles to males in these three diOtriots among the immigrants 
from the adjolmhgMEdathwara districts are 172,190 and l79 females respsc- 
idyoli?. to 100 niblesi'' TflOrO is very little inter-ohange of females, between 
: , nafeira] divisiohs owing to the etlmolc^ioal and linguistic differences 

two’ divisions. 
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Among the Indian immigrants from outside the State, Bombayites show 
enormous excess of females over males in the three adjacent districts of 
Bhir, Osmanabad and Raichur, the proportions between females and males 
being 333,273 and 287 femalesi respectively, to 100 males. Among the immi- 
grants from the Central Provinces and Berar, those in the adjoining districts 
of Nander and Parbhani show a preponderance of the female element, the 
proportions being 127 and 161 females, respectively, to 100 males. Finally, 
as regards the Madrasee immigrants, the males exceed the females as a 
whole, and nowhere in the State do they show the predominance of the 
female element in such high proportions as among the Bombayites and 
Berarees. Only in three instances do the Madrasee females exceed the 
males, and these proportions (107,110 and 124 females to 100 males) ooouiv 
as already observed, in Nalgonda, Medak and Raichur respectively. Among 
immigrants from outside India (who, by the by, form no appreciable 
percentage of the total population of the State) males are in every case 
in excess of females. 
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■ SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Migration Between Natural Divisions 
(actual figures) Comeared with 1911. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION 


79. General. — The strength of the population, its distribution over the 
country, the variation that it has undergone from decade to decade, the 
volume and the direction of migration and such other points relating to 
the population of the State have been dealt with in the preceding Chapters. 
It will now be seen what religions the people in this State profess, and 
what changes have occurred in the numerical strength of the various 
religious communities. 

In the Report of 1911, this Chapter was divided into two parts ; 
one part being confined to a discussion of the statistics and to matters 
more or less directly connected therewith, the other giving some 
detailed information regarding the religious beliefs and practices of the 
people. On the present occasion, however, the Census Commissioner^ for 
India has directed that this Chapter should concern itself “with the numbers 
of those who have been returned as professing certain religions, not with 
the philosophy, doctrine or ceremonies of the religions which they profess. ” 
In other words, his instructions are to the effect that only the statistical por- 
tion of the subject need be dealt with here. The reason for this is that as 
there exists quite a mass of literature bearing on the tenets of the various 
religions, described and discussed by many competent scholars, it is not 
possible for a layman to add to that store within the short time allowed 
to him. Accordingly, this Chapter has been limited in the main to a 
discussion of the statistics pertaining to the followers of the various religions 
found in the country. 

As on the previous occasioji, no attempt was made this time also to note 
down the sects of the various religionists except in the single case of the 
Christians. Enumerators wei'e instructed in the following terms as to how 
to fill up the column relating to religion in the Census schedule : “ Enter 
here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, 
Jain, .Christian, Parsi. In the case of Christians the sect also should be 
entered below the religion. In the case of aboriginal tribes who are not 
Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, etc., the name of the tribe should be 
entered in this column. ” The information thus gleaned and tabulated 
shows that every religion, ancient, mediaeval and modern, has its votaries 
in this country and ' that there is none here who has theologically so 
advanced (or retrograded) as to return his ‘religion’ as Atheism or Agnos- 
ticism or any other fancy belief. 

80. Statistical Table. — The statistics pertaining to religion are exhibited 
in Imperial Tables V and VI which show, respectively, the distribution by 
reli^on of the population in urban areas and the actual numbers of the 
various religionists in the State and in each of its districts. Imperial Table 
XV is exclusively confined to the Christian population and shows its distribu- 
tion by race and sect,* while State Table II details the population of talukas 
by religion and education. The main points pertaining to the. subject have 
b^n abstracted into the five Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter. Of 
these, Subsidiary Tables I and H give proportionate and comparative figures * 
for the various religionists as found at the present and previous Censuses, 
while the third is confined to the variations in the strength of the Christian 
population from decade to decade. Subsidiary Table IV distributes the 
population by religion in urban and rural areas and Subsidiary Table V, 
compiled for the first time on this occasion, shows the number and pro- 
portion of oiviHsed Animists or Animistic Hindus, as compared with the 
Hindu population. 
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81. General Distribution of the Population by Re!igion.~The marginal 
statement shows the acttial as well as the proportional strength of 

communities professing religions having a 
Proportion following of niore than 20,000 in the State. 
pop\iiation^i As usual, Hinclus predominate, form- 
. ing as they do 86 per cent, of the total 
population. Musalmans come next and 
’343 they make up 10 per cent, of the popu- 
50 ; lation, while Animists and Christians con- 

• tribute 3 and '0 per cent, respectively 

to xhe total. Of the rest, Jains number 18,584 ; Sikhs 2,746 ; Parsis 1,490; 
Arya Samajists 546 ; Brahmo Samajists 258; Buddhists 10 and Jews 4. 
As there has been no change in the significance of the names of the various 
religions during the decade under review, these figures can be compared 
with those for the preceding decade. The diagram on the next page shows 
the proportionate strength of the different religions in each of the natural 
divisions and districts of the State, 


Beli^ion Nnmber ■; 


Bindu 10,656,493 

miisaiman ... ,298,277 ! 

Auisuist ... 430,748 ! 

Christian ...j 62,656 | 
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82. Hindus:— Out of a total of 151 persons to the square mile, 129 are 
Hindus, IG Musaliuaus, 5 Animisth and the rest belong to the Christian and 
other communities. Hindus number 854 per mille of the State pojjulation 
and preponderate over the followers ot other creeds in the Dominions. The 
highest proportion of Hindus is to be found in the Kariinnagar district, 
where the}’ form as many as 944 per mille of the district population. Pro- 
portionately, they arc more numerous in Telingana than in Marathwara. 
Excluding the City, six out of the eight districts in Telingana and five out 
of an equal number of districts in Marathwara contain higher proportions 
of the Hindus than their general average for the Dominions. The lowest 
proportion in Telingana is presented by Warangal, 804 per mille, and the 
low'est in Marathwara by Gulbarga, 798 per mille. The remaining three 
districts, which show low proportions of the Hindu population, are Adilabad, 
Bidar and Aurangabad, which contain respectively 807, 881 and 841 Hindus 
per mille of population. On the whole, Hyderabad City has the lowest 
proportion of the Hindus in the State, vi^., 523 per mille. This is, no doubt, 
due to the cosmopolitan nature of the City, which attracts people of various 
religioUb from different parts of India, either for service or for trade. 

83. Musalmans : —Turning now to the Musalinaiis, we find that they 
number 104 in every thousand of the total population. Their strength is 
higher in Marathwara (120 per mille) than in Telingana excluding the City 
(89 per mille). They are most numerous in the City, where they form more 
than 431 per mille of the population. Of the districts, Atraf-i-Balda (the 
only one in Telingana), Aurangabad, Nander, Gulbarga and Bidar have higher 
proportions of the Musalmans than the average strength of the Musalmans 
in the State. Karimnagar, which has the highest proportion of the Hindu 
population, shows the lowest proportion of the Mnsalman, viz., 41 per mille. 

84. Animists : — ^Animists form only about 35 per mille of the total popula- 
tion, Telingana having 46 as compared with 23 in Marathwara. Naturally 
they are least in evidence in the City, On the other hand, they are found in 
large numbers in the Telingana districts of Adilabad and Warangal, where 
they form as many as 137 and 124 per mille, respectively, of the total in- 
habitants of the districts. In Marathwara, their highest proportion is 43 per 
mille, shown by Gulbarga, and the lowest 5 per mille presented by Osmauabad. 

85. Christians: — Ohiistiaus contribute only 5 per mille to the total 
population. A major portion of the community is concentrated in the City. 
This, in a great measure, is due to the stationing of British troops at Bolarum 
— one of the largest cantonments — W’hioh, for Census purposes, is included 
under Hyderabad City. Some of the old missionary establishments, such as 
schools and orphanages, are also located in the City. Thus, the Christian 
communitv forms more than 3 per cent, of the total City population. 
Next to the City, Warangal, Nalgonda and Medak in Telingana and Auran- 
gabad in Marathwara, which are all centres of missionary enterprise, show 
large numbers of the Christians, their proportions per mille of the popula- 
tion of these districts being 12, 11, 10 and 7 respectively. 

86. Other Religions : — Hindus, Musalmans, Animsts and Christians to- 
gether form about 99 per cent, of the total population. Thus the followeccs 
of other religious found in the State are numerioally very insignificant. 
They are foimd more or less confined to the City alone. 

87. Variation in the Number and Proportitm of Hindus. — The Hindu 
population has decreased by 8'3 per cent, since the last Census, though, as 
ecHnp^d witii the figure for 1881, it shows am increase of 19'8i pet' oqM. 
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The marginal diagram indicates the variations from decade to decade in the 

percentage proportion that the Hindu 
population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the State. The marginal state- 
ment, on the other hand, shows the 
variations 

in the ~ 

stre u g t h 
of the 
Hindu 
p o p u 1 a- 
L o n as 
compar ed 
with the 
fluctuations 

of the State from one Census to the 
next. From the diagram and the 
statement it would be manifest that 
the proportion of the Hindus to the total 
population has been continuously on 
i&u u;; the decline since 1881; that, when in' 
any interoensai period the total popula- 
tion of the State showed an increase over the figure for the preceding 
Census, the Hindu population gained proportionately less ; and that when 
the total population suffered a decrease, the Hindu population suffered 
to a greater extent. In other words, it would mean that, while the Hindu 
population does not grow to the same extent as the total population of the 
State in good years, it suffers proportionately more than the rest of the popu- 
lation in bad years. As a result of this, while the Hindus could > show a 
proportion of 9,033 (or 8,784 excluding the aborigines as then enumerated) 
to every 10,000 of the inhabitants in 1881, they present now a proportion of 
.only 8,544 per 10,000 of the total population- This decrease of 489 in every 
10,000 persons has been caused by a proportionate increase under other reli- 
gious communities as indicated in the margin. It must be noted that the 
large increase shown against the Animist is 
mainly due to the fact that the Animists were, 
for the first time, classed separately in 1891, and 
hence the figure in the statement simply shows 
the number of the Animists as they stood 
per lO.OQO of*the population in 1921. Next to 
the Animists, the Musalman and Christian com- 
munities have gained large increases. 
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Proportionate 

Religion 

increase or dec- 
rease since 1881 


per 10,000 

Hindu 

* —489 

Musalman ..J 

4 101 

Animist 

+ 345 

Christian ...| 

+36 

Jain ...| 

+5 

Others ...| 

+ 2 


38. Variations in the Hindu and the total Population compared; — The 
marginal statement compares the percentage variation that the Hindu 
population in the City and in the several districts of the State has 
undergone during the 
period 1911-21 with simi- 
lar figures for the total 
population of the State. 

It shows that, while 
Adilabad and Warangal 
have gained '9 and 2'8 
per cent, respectively in 
their Hindu population, 
the remaining districts 
including the City have 
all suffered in this respect. 

As Hindus hulk largely 
in the population of the 
State, the order of their variations in different parts of the country 


District 

I Variation in 

1911-21 Id 

District 

Variation in 
1911-23 in 

Hindu 
popul 
at ion 

Total 

popul- 

ation 

Hindu 

popul- 

ation 

Total 

popul- 

ation 

Hyderabad City 

— 19‘2 

— 19'4 

Aurangabad 

—18*2 

— 17'9 

Atraf-i-Balda 

—4*4 

—7*4 

Bhir 

—26-3 

-24-8 

Warangal 

+2*8 

+2*2 

Nander 

-7*7 

—3*9 

Karimnagar 

-3*7 

—3*1 

Parbhani 

-5-4 

—1*7 

Adilabad 

+0*9 

+6*6 

Gulbarga 

— 9’8 

—7*9 

Medak 

—7*2 

-5*8 

Osmanahad 

^ —4*4 

—4-0 

Nizamahad 

-13*6 

—11*7 

Raichur 

“9’6 

—7*4 

Mahbuhnagafr 

“1*5 

+ 0*2 

Bidar 

,-'12*5 

-5*7 

Nalgonda 

—8*8 

j —8*4 
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corresponds, more or less, with the variations m the total population. A 
reference to the figures representing the actual variations of the total popu- 
lation of the City and the distiicts will show th^ everywhere in the 
State, excepting the Gity and the district of Atraf-i-Balda^ the loss of the 
Hindu population has been proportionately greater than that of the total 
population. The districts in Marathwara have sufiered in this matter to a 
Greater extent than those in Telingana, as is evident from the fact that, 
while the Hindu proportion per mille of the population has decreased since 
1911 by 5 in Telingana, it has decreased by more than 24 in Marathwara. 
The heaviest loss in this proportion has occurred in Gulbarga, where the 
Hindu population has fallen from a proportion of 843 per mille of the 
district population in 1911 to 798 per mille in 1921. In other words, it has 
sneered by 45 per mille in this proportion. Aurangabad, Osmanabad and 
Bhir show a loss of 3,11 and 18 per mille, respectively, while the' rest of the 
Marathwara districts show a decline ranging from 21 to 33 per mille. 
lu Telingana, on the other hand, the highest loss in this respect is shown 
bvAdilabad (— '37 per mille)- Mahbubnagar and Nizamabad. stand next 
with a loss of about 17 per mille each, while Atraf-i-Balda, Karimnagal* and 
Medak have suffered by less than 5 per mille. The only districts which 
have improved their proportion of the Hindu population as compared with 
1911 are Warangal (+5 per mille) and Nalgonda ( + 3 per mille), both in 
Telingana. 

89. Causes for decrease in the Hindu population ; — The various causes 
that check the growth of the Hindu population in the State may be 
grouped under 4 heads; (1) separate classification of the Animists since 
1891, (2) conversions from Hinduism to other religions, (3) migration and 
(4) social customs. Bach of the causes may be dealt with separately. 

90. Separation of Animists and Hindus It is not clear why a state- 

ment was made in the Hyderabad Census Eeport of 1891 to the effect that 
figures for Gonds, Bhils and other aboriginal tribes were not available, having 
been lumped with those for the Hindus, and why the remark was repeated 
in all the subsequent reports that only in 1891 was an attempt made for the 
.first time to separate the Animists from the Hindus. A reference to state- 
ment No. 8 of the Tables Volume of the Hyderabad Census Report of 1881 
shows that, though statistics relating to the aborigines were added on to 
those of the Hindus proper, the details for all the tribes then treated as non- 
Hindu or aboriginal were shown separately under the main head Hindu. It 
must, however, be pointed out that these tribes, with a total strength 
of 245,318 and a proportion of 249 per 10,000 of the population in 1881, are 
not all aboriginal in the strictest sense of the term and some of them have 
in fact come to be classified as Hindus at the later Censuses. Thus, of the 
26 tribes then treated as aboriginal,' only 11 are now elasbified as Animists, 
Of the rest, 12 are included under Hindus, and the remaining 3 (Bynadu, 
Korku and .femoSi) are not to be found in these Dominions, at any rate none 
of the Animists has returned his tribal name as any one of these three. This 
was why the total strengjth of the Animists as well as their proportion 
per 10,000 of were so high in 1881. These figures were not 

even approached in the MLowmg 3 dBc^ss ’ahd Hienc^ ‘for comparison 
purposes the figures from 1891 only are omisidered'. ' 

Since 1891, the line between ‘Hindiusm atod Animism has been 
sought to be drawn with increasing precision at oaoh Census, with the 
Essalt that the Animists have been found to be ind^asing: in' tmrabiSEs at 

Cte^ue* Of course, this separata classification ci 
retertdfflg'^mselveB in constantly liucger proporticms^^^^tt^^^^i)^ atfeot 
the cKf the . Hindu population. Thk can h^^’^ifii&btfated bv 
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taking, as in the margin, the total number of the Animists as returned in 1911 
and deducting therefrom 6‘8 per cent, of the number, since the total 
population of the State decreased 
to that extent during -this inter- 
censal decade. The deduced figure 
(266,293) would, on this hypothesis, 
represent the actual number of the 
Animists in 1921. But as the 
number returned is 430,748, or 
more than 61 per cent, higher, the 
figure must have been swelled to a great extent by bringing under this 
category lai’ge numbers of those who in previous Censuses would have been 
returned as Hindus only. Now, if we add the difference between the 
deduced and the reported numbers i. e, 164,466 to the total number of the 
Hindus returned in 1921, we arrive at 10,820,908, which would be the 
figure representing the population of the Hindus, if the sharp distinction 
between the Animist and the Hindu did not deprive the latter community 
of so many persons. This figure when compared with the total Hindu 
population as it stood in 1911, leaving aside the Animists then enumerated, 
shows a decrease of 6’9 per cent, which is slightly higher than the percent- 
age of the general reduction of the population of the State. It may, 
however, be stated in this connection that the loss sustained by the Hindu 
oornmunity by the elimination of the Animists therefrom is to a certain 
extent counterbalanced by the gradual absorption of these tribes into the 
Hindu fold, as will be clear from the following paragraph. 


! 

Number of Animists in 1911 ...! 285,7j!2 

Deduct 6*8 per cent, of the number 19,429 

Deduced number of Animists ...'| 266,293 

Eepoi’ted „ „ „ ; 430,748 

Number of Hindus returned as Animists.; 164,455 


91. Conversion to and from Hinduism. — Though Hinduism is a non-pro- 
selytizing religion and a cardinal tenet of it is that no one can become a Hindu 
unless he is born one, it is in a sense acquisitive. It gains from the ranks 
of the Animists, as will be seen shortly. An aboriginal tribe coming under 
Hindu influences, gradually and half-unconsciously, adopts Hindu ideas 
and prejudices and takes part in Hindu festivals. As time passes, the 
differernce between the aboriginal Animists and their Hindu neighbours, 
as regards social customs and outward religious observances, becomes less 
and less marked until at last these Animists are regarded by them- 
selves and their neighbours as regular Hindus. Sometimes a tribe is 
divided into two sections, the one Hinduized and the other still Animistic. 


For example, more than 4,000 of the Pardhis in the State have returned 
themselves as Hindus, while only 376 of them mentioned their tribal name 
and wei’e counted as Animists- We can get an idea of such accretions to 


Hinduism from an analysis of the figures 
relating to the Animists and their dia- 
lects. The marginal table compares the 
number of the Animistic tribes with 
the number speaking their respective 
dialects. These figiu'es show to what 
extent the Animistic tribes, coming in con- 
tact with the Hindus of their neighbourhood, 
have gradually changed their manners and 
customs by adopting the languages prevail- 


Animistic tribe 

Total 

strength 

Number 
speaking 
the dialect 

Bhil 
f Goncl 
j Koya 

1 Dambacla 
j Yei’bala 

13,723 

98,879 

25,029 

223,779 

30,385 

3,915 

1 68,200 
132,621 
10,768 


ing among their neighbours and forsaking their own dialects. 


This slow and insidious augmentation of the Hindu population is, to a 
great extent, counterbalanced by the loss sustained by conversions from that 
community. Though the number of persons who returned themselves as 
Aryas or Brahmos this time shows a vast increase over their respective 
figures for 1911, yet the numbers themselves are too insignificant to affect 
the statistics of the Hindus. In the same way, conversions to Islam are 
few and far between in the State, where there is no aotiye proselytizing 
propaganda at all among the Musalmans. The only religion which is very 
enthusiastic in making converts is Christianity. The converts to Christia- 
nity are generally from the lowest strata of the Hindu community. These 
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people have little or uothing to lose by relinquishing the religion of their fore- 
fathers. As long a& they remain within the Hindufold, caste restrictions 
unfortunately, condemn them to a toilsome, uncertain and undignified means 
of livelihood, which they have no power to change as long as they remain 
within their caste. They are denied the advantages of education, and the 
ban of untouchability makes them feel that they are of commoner clay than 
their more fortunate neighbours. On the other hand, the convert to 
Christianity from among them gains materially in the facilities for education 
and has better opportunities for a decent start in life as an artisan or an 
agriculturist, or for entering the learned professions. Above all, he can 
di’op his despised caste designation and assert his individuality in the Chris- 
tian fold. He can be represented by his spiritual adviser in his temporal 
dealings and have his case put clearly before the Government officials. 
Thus, the so-called “ depressed classes ” have a great tendency to tear them- 
selves away from such a bondage as is imposed by Hinduism,, especially 
when they see that theh own kith and kin improve their status once they 
embrace Christianity. The missionary, therefore, has a peculiar attraction 
for them, and he succeeds in converting to Christianity large numbers of the 
depressed classes, especially when a famine prevails and they are in sore 
distress. 

The number of conversions to Christianity during the decade may be 
gauged from the fact that, while the population of the State as a whole has 
suffered a loss of 6'8 per cent., the Indian Christian community has gained 
by over 2B per cent, The number of Indian Christians at the Census of 
• 1911 was 46,908 and if this community had lost in strength to the same 
extent as the State, the strength in 1921 should have been 42,786 and not 
66,729 as recorded at the Census. The increase of 13,943 souls must, therefore, 
be chiefly due to conversions. And, as the whole or the major portion of 
this number should have come from among the Hindus, since converts to 
Christianity from the followers of other religions are very scarce, it means 
a loss of so many persons to Hinduism. Calculated on the Hindu popula- 
tion of 1911 the loss works out at only 12 per cent., but it is a fact to be 
reckoned with. 


92. Effect of Migration. — It has been noted in the previous Chapters 
that there was an excess of emigrants ewer imroigrantB, during the decade. 
Though it is not possible to say what proportion of these was made up by 
the Hindus, as the Table relating to birthplace does not classify the people 
by religion, it may reasonably be assumed, froin the immense numerical- 
preponderance of the Hindus over the followers of other creeds, that 
the bulk of the loss due to this cause must fall to the Hindus only. This 
assumption would seem to gain strength from the fact that, as evidenced 
by Subsidiary Table II at the end of the Chapter, the Hindu population has 
been continuously decreasing since 1881 unlike the followers of other religions 
in. the State. It has been noted in the Chapter on migration that, during 
famines, there is a great tendency on the part of the Marathwara people 
to move out into the adjoining British territories. This would appear to 
be one ot the reasons population in that part of the country 

has been decreasing more rapidly than that m Telingana. 


93. Effect of Social Customs— The peouHar social customs of the Hindus - 
especially of the higher castes among them, such "as child-raarriage and 
prohibition of widow re-marriage, retard the growth; of their population to a 
great extent- Early marriages, no doubt, lead to h, krge number of births 
But as ukaternity is forced upon girls of immature the' longevity and 
th^Lihothers- and of their Children ■ 
resulting fe a krgo number of deaths'' amnhg them; 
therefore, hot sb conducive to the growth of populatldha^ikl^^^^^ 
persons of mature -ages. The prohibition of widow' "renders 
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several women of the child-bearing ages unproductive. The marginal 
statemeut shows that, though the proportion of married Hindu females 
among the total number of 
Hindu females aged 15-40 ex- 
ceeds slightly the corresponding 
proportion for the Musalmans, 
the proportion of children aged 
0 — 5 per 100 married females is 
higher amongst the Musalmans 
than amongst the Hindus. In 
other words, in spite of the larger 
number of marriages among the 
Hindus, there are fewer surviving children among them than among the 
Musalmans, and,- naturally, the rate of growth of their population cannot 
but be less than that of the latter. . 

94. Distribution of the Hindu population : — The accompanying map 
shows how the Hindus are distributed throughout the State and what pro- 
portion they bear to the total population of each of the several districts. 
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95. Distribution of Hindus by Natural Divisions — For every 100 Hindus 

in Telincfana there are only 93 in Marathwara. Compared with the total 
population of each division. Telingana has 8,565 Hindus to every 10,000 of 
the inhabitants, as against 8,623 in Marathwara. The Hindu element has 
always preponderated in Telingana except in 1911, when Marathwara 
showed numerically and proportionately higher figures for the Hindus than 
what Telingana could present. This was rightly attributed by my prede- 
cessor, in his Census Report of 1911, to the separate enumeration— nay, 
classification— of the Animists, a great nsajority of whom are in Telingana. 
Their separation should have naturally affected the figures relating to the 
Hindus in that division. But now Telingana shows once again a higher 
Iiroportion of Hindus than Marathwara and regains the position that it had 
prior to 1911. This again, as will be seen, from Subsidiary Table I at the end 
of this Chapter, has been brought about by the separate classification of the 
Animists, who have returned themselves as such in ever increasing propor- 
tions. Those of the Animists, who in Marathwara had passed off as Hindus 
and were noted as such by the unwary enumerators in 1911, seem to have 
been caught up and entered under their proper denomination on the pre- 
sent occasion. This would seem to account for such a large increase (375 
per cent;) among the Animists in Marathwara as compared with an increase 
of only 14 per cent, in Telingana. Thus reduced, the Hindu population in 
Marathwara falls below that in Telingana. It may also be noted that, as 
Animists are found in larger numbers in Telingana than in Marathwara, 
their separate classification cannot affect the Hindu community in Marath 
wara to the same extent as it would that of the other division. Hence their 
elimination alone cannot account for the invariably greater loss of the 
Hindus in Marathwara than in Telingana. There must be other reasons 
for this and migration, as mentioned above, seems to be a likely one. 


As has been already stated, the Hindus now number 8,544 per 10,000 
of the total population of the State, as against 9,033 (8,784 excluding the 
aboriginal tribes) in 1881. Since 1881, both Telingana and Marathwara 
have been losing in their Hindu proportions. Compared with the figures 
for 1911, Telingana has lost 60 in every 10,000 of the total population, while 
Marathwara has lost 248- The large decrease in the Marathwara propor- 
tion however cannot be said to be due entirely to the relegation of the Ani- 
mists in the division to their proper sphere on the present occasion- Any 
way it is to be noted that the Hindu proportion as a whole has been steadily 
declining since 1881, as is clearly shown by the figures in the marginal state- 
ment, where the figures for Animists have 
been added to those of the Hindus, lest the 
separate classification of the Animists 
should be taken as the "chief reason for 
the decline among the Hindus, Only two 
districts — ^Warangalaud Nalgonda — show 
an increase in the Hindu proportion as 
compared with the figures for 1911. 
Just as there has been a continuous de 
dline in; thei Hindu proportion in the 
natural divisions since 1881, so also there haS .been d Steady falling off in 
that proportion in all the districts sinbe tlae fi^et^ y^ the Census. Nu- 
merically the Hindus have suffered by 6*1 per dent, in ^T^ IPS in 

Marathwara as compared with their' stren^h in thb tivo divisions in 1911. 


1 1 

Year 

Proportion of Hindus including 
Animists per lOjOOO of the 1 

population 

mi 

9,03a 

1891 ! 

8,966 5 

1801 ' 

8,919 

19X1 

‘ 8^907 ! 

1921 

8,889 1 


‘ 36 . Distribution of Hindus by Districts. — ^Proportionately, Hindus have 
deereidseiiifi ai the districts, excepting Warahgal and . Nalgonda (boi^h in 
Telingana)* as haB ahead Of the seven districts— four in 

Telingana and 3 iii Mara&wara — which in 1911 had mbid ibah 9,000 Hindus 
to every 10,000 of their population, only three (aH ini TblriEgaiia) oould 
maintain that high proportion. In two of these the pTOpoi^n l^ fallbn as 
oomp^ed with 1911, while only one district has managed io ' 6hbv ^^ '''in;oreaBe 
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in that proportion, as evidenced by the marginal statement. Karimnagar 
has always shown a high proportion of Hindus 
in its population, but even here there has been 
a decrease. As compared with 1911, the propor- 
tion of the Hindus in this district is now less by 
53 per 10,000 of the population. Animists, who 
were not separately classified at the two succes- 
sive Censuses after 1881, are being shown sepa- 
rately since 1911. The figm-es for 1911 and 1921 
indicate that their proportion has increased from 
86 to 125 per 10,000 of the total population of 
the district. Christians also have increased dm’ing the decade from 5 to 14 
per 10,000. These increases do, to a certain extent, account for the decrease 
in the Hindu proportion in the district population. Nizamabad, which had 
shown an increase in the Hindu proportion in 1911 as compared with 1901, 
due to a decline in both the Musalma ns’ and Animists’ proportions, has now 
177 Hindus less in every 10,000 of its population than what it had in 1911. 
This reduction is, in a great measure, due to the increase in the proportion of 
the Animists, who have risen from 32 to 180 per 10,000 of the population. 
Nalgonda is one of the two districts which show an increase in the Hindu 
proportion as compared with 1911. It has now 31 more Hindus per 10,000 
of the population than what it had in 1911. This has been caused by a large 
fall in the proportion of the Animists, who have declined in this district from 
a proportion of 366 to 294 per 10,000 of the population. It is quite likely 
that this decline represents the number of the Animists who have thought 
themselves sufficiently Hinduised as to return themselves as Hindus. Of the 
other districts, Warangal has gained 53 Hindus per 10,000 of its population 


District 

Number per 
10,000 of popu- 
lation in 

1911 1921 

Karimnagar ... 

9,496 9,443 

Nizamabad 

9,211 9,034 

Nalgonda 

9,017 9,048 


as compared with its constitution in 1911. , 

The marginal statement shows that District 

in eight of the districts the Hindu proper- 

tion is above that for the State as a whole, 

It may, however, be pointed out that all Itraf-i-Baida 
these districts show a decline in their og®,^aLbaci 
Hindu proportion as compared with their irSubnagar 
figures for 1911. Of these, Parbhani swr 
has suffered the most. The loss of 339 '^aiSeT 
Hindus per 10,000 of the population there rRarbhani 

has been, to a great extent, caused by the ' — 

elimination of the Animists from the Hindufold, causing 



Hindu pro- 

Decrease in 

District 

portion per 

the propor- 

10,000 of 

tion since 


population 

1911 

State 

8,544 

149 

Atraf-i-Balda ... 

8,740 

11 

Medak ...j 

s-,883 

25 

Osmanabacl ...j 

8,888 

112 

Mahbubnagar ... 

8,826 : 

178 

Bbir 

Kaicbur 

3,912 i 

181 

8,821 ! 

213 

Nander 

8,629 1 

280 

^Parbhani ...j 

8,635 1 

339 

1 


thereby an increase 


of 311 Animists per 10,000 of the population. The Musalman element also 
increased here by 33 in 10,000. The next highest sufferer in this respect is 


Nander, where the loss in the Hindu element has been more than counter- 


balanced by the increase in the Animists and Musalmans. Raiohur also 
shows an equally large decline in the Hindu proportion caused by increases 
under Animists and Musalmans. In fact, all the districts in Marathwara 
have suffered in the Hindu proportion, owing to a larger proportion of the 
Animists having returned themselves as Animists now than before. 


Of the districts wherein the Hindu proportion is lower than that for the 
State, the case of Warangal has already been mentioned as one of the 
districts wherein, though the Hindu proportion is less than that for the 
State, it has 'increased as compared with the proportion for 1911. Of the 
rest, Gulbarga, Adilabad and Bidar have each had a heavy loss, in as much as 
they show a deficiency of no less than 460,37 5 and 247 Hindus, respectively, 
in every 10,000 of their population as compared with the figures for 1911. 
For these decreases also, the precise, .enumeration of the Animists seems to 
be responsible to a certain extent. The more effective factors are, no doubt, 
migration, epidemics, famine and high prices. It may he repeated that, 
amongst all the districts, Gulbarga has the lowest proportion of the Hindus. 
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CITY POPULATION. 
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87 Hindus in the City—Ctoming now to Hydeiabad City we and that 

hetelU:asshowninth.Wl^S;"gST8^^^ 

■ as compared with 1911, the City has 
now only one Hindu less in 10,000 of its 
population than in that year. Being 
tiie capital, and the place of residence 
of the Ruler of the State and of the 
nobles, the majority of whom are Mus- 
almauB, the City attracts large num- 
bers of the followers of Islam from all 
parts of India. This is plain from the 
fact that, while the Hindus form only 
52 per cent, of the City population as 
against 85 per cent, of the State, the 
Musalmans contribute as many as 4S 
per cent, to the City population, though 
their proportion in the State popula- 
tion as a whole is only 10 per cent. 

98 . Musalmans. — Next to Hindus, 
Musalmans contribute the largest 
element in the constitution of the 
population of the State. They number now 1,041 per 10,000 of the total 
population, as against 1,032 in 1911. This proportion, unlike the Hindu pro- 
portion, has been steadily increasing since 1881, except for a small falling 
off in 1901-11, as shown in the diagram below. 
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MUSALMAN PROPORTION PER 
MILLE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 


Numerically, the Musalman popu- 
lation suffered a loss of 6'9 per cent, 
during the decade under review. This 
loss is, however, less than w'hat the 
Hindus and the State as a whole have 
suffered during that decade. It may 
he noted in this connection that, as the 
Musalman population has varied but 
slightly from the variation of the total 
population of the State, conversions 
from, and to, Islam are very rare in 
these Dominions. Compared with their 
strength in 1881, the Musalmans are 
now better off by 40 per cent., while the 
Hindus could add only 19 per cent, to 
their numbers, confirming what has 
been already stated that the Musalmans 
are more prolific than the Hindus. 
Their freedom from the social shackles, 
which press down the Hindus, would primarily seem to help their propa- 
gation. 
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89. Variation in the Musalman and the total population compared. — 
The marginal statement; shows the percentage Tariation of the Musalman 
population in the City and in the 
districts as compared with the variation 
in the total population of these localities 
dm-ing the period 1911-1921. It will be 
seen that the Musalman population has 
suffered more than the general population 
only in the City and in the districts of 
Atraf-i-Balda, Medak and Nizamabad, 
while it has gained in all the other 
districts. It shows considerable increase 
in Warangal, Adilabad, Mahbubnagar, 

Nander, Parbhani, Gulbarga and Osman - 
abad and has suhered proportionately less 


Variation in 1911-21 in j 

District 1 

S 

, Musalman 

Total ? 

population 

i 

population ! 

j 

~20'6 

j 

— 19'4 j 


i City 
i Atraf-i-Balda 
{ VVarangal 
I Karimiiagar 
: Adilabad 
I jMedak 
j Nizamabad 
i iMahbubnagar 


Auiangnbad 


— 15-4 

— o ^ 

— 17*9 

Bhu- 


—20*5 

— 24-8 

Nancler 


+ 1*2 

- 3-9 

Parbhani 


+ 2*3 

— 1*7 

Gulbarga 


+ 0*7 

— 7*9 

1 Osman a bad 


+ 4-8 

— 4*0 

1 Kaichur 

* 

-- 0*7 j 

- 7-4 

1 Bidar 

... 

— 5'3 j 

1 

- .5-7 


iS algond a, Aurangabad, Bhir, Raichur and 
Bidar. In this way the Musalman popu- 
lation has a better record than the Hindu 
population, which has suffered more or 
less heavily in all the districts. This would 
seem to be due to the fact that, as the 
major portion of the Hindus are eng’aged 

in agriculture and live in rural areas, while a large proportion of the 
Musalmans are engaged in trade, etc., and are town-dwellers, the vicissi- 
tudes of the monsoons during the decade have affected the former more 
than the latter. In the districts in which they have added to their num- 
bers, the Hindus have either shown a lower percentage of increase or have 
suffered enormously, as will be evident 
from the marginal statement. 


100. Distribution of the Musalman popu- 
lation — The following map shows how the 
Musalmans are distributed over the Domi- 
nions and what proportion they bear to the 
total population of each of the districts. 
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101. Musalmansin Natural Divisions. — The Musalman proportion has al- 
ways been higher in Marathwara than in Telingana. In the former division 
it has increased from 964 per 10,000 of the population in 1881 to 1,201 .in 
1921, whereas the corresponding proportion in the latter division has 
decreased from 916 to 892 during the same 40 years. However, compared 
with the figures for 1911 there has been a decrease in both the 

divisions, as shown in the marginal 
statement. Th.e percentage of decrease 
in the Musalman population in Telingana 
1 , is found to be greater than that of the 

pecrease [ f population as a whole, while the 

percentage of decrease in Marathwara is 
popTHaHonj Only afiout hhlf that popula- 

! tiun. These diverse rates of decrease 
ha#6 natoally aie^ the Musalman pro- 
portion difiereiitly in the two natural divi- 
' sions. The higher rate of loss in Telin- 
gana has reduced the Muslaroian propor- 
taon by over, 3 per mille in that division, while the lower in-, MaKithwara 

has helped the Musato in that division to add. 6 per hailiejtotehf propor- 
tion ■asoOiMphred.'With that for 1911. '' Contr^ to 'tjfey 
observed, hate lost ppopOrtaOTiately more in Marathwaca fifen ia Telingana. 

, 102. MusalmansmTeKngana Districts. — Turningrio^''::ti^|^^^^^^||^.;; 
. 'TshngaELa- we find that the Musalman |uoportion (892 per 
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population) in that division is exceeded in only two districts, via., Atraf- 
i-Balda (1,088) and Medak (933). But iu these districts, it must be noted, 
there has been a decline of 53 and 14 Musalmans, respectively, in 10,000 of 
the population as compared with their proportions in 1911. Nizamabad 
has remained stationary as regards the proportion of its Musalman popula- 
tion On the other hand, the Musalmans 
have improved their proportions in other dis- 
tricts, gaining from 6 per 10,000 in Karim- 
nagar to 69 in Adilabad. The marginal 
statement shows the actual increase in 
each case. Karimnagar has 'the lowest pro- 
portion of Musalmans amongst the districts 
of both Telingana and Marathwasa. 


MTisalmans per 10,000 of popnlation | 

1 

j District 

Variation in 1911-21. 

i Adilabad 


Warangal 

+ 23 

Nalgonda 

+22 

Mabbubnagar ... 

+ 16 

Karimnagar ... 

+ 6 
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103. Musalmans in the City. — The proportion that the Musalman element 
bears to the total population of the City shows a decrease of 74 per 10,000 
of the population as compared with that for 1911, though the present pro- 
portion is much higher than what it was in any of the Census years prior to 
1911. It may also be noted that, while the Hindu proportion in the City 
has decreased by 132 per 10,000 of the population since 1881, the Musalman 
.proportion has increased by 26 per 10,000 of the population in these 40 years. 

104. Musalmans in Marathwara. — As stated above, the Musalman popu- 
tion has always borne a higher proportion in Marathwara than in Telingana, 
the reason for which appears to be that most of the old Musalman Kingdoms 
were located in this part of the Deccan. Compared with 1911, the Musal- 
mans have gained 65 per 10,000 of the population in Marathwara, as against 
a loss of 39 in Telingana. All the Marathwara districts show 
improvement in this respect, the in- 
crease in the proportion ranging from 
38 in Aurangabad to 86 in Gulbarga. The 
marginal statement shows the districts in 
which this increase has come up to more 
than 60 per 10,000 of the population. It 
may be pointed out that Bidar, Osman- 
abad and Gulbarga, which suffered a de- 
crease in this proportion in 1911, have now 
recovered their lost position and all of 
them show higher proportions of Musalmans per 10,000 of their population 
than what they had in 1911 and 1901. 

105- Animists. — In the ease of the aboriginal tribes, enumerators were 
directed to enter in the Census schedule, uuder religion, the name of the 
tribe to which they professed to belong, in cases where they did not return 
themselves as Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, etc. But it must be stated, 
that the difficulties in the way of obtaining even approximate figm'es relating 
to the Animists are very great. In the first place, the term ‘Animism’ — a 
term coined to denote the medley of superstitions found among rude and 
|)rimitive tribes — has no equivalent in the vernaoulars, nor is it possible to 
compress this hotch-potch of beliefs and superstitions into the compass of 
any brief expression which would he intelligible either to the enumerator or 
to the person questioned”. Moreover, as observed by Sir B. A. Gait in the 
India Census Eeport of 1911 “the practical difficulty is to say at what stage 
a man ceases to be an Animist and becomes a Hindu. The religions of 
India are by no means mutually exclusive, and it does not by any mAa.ng 
follow that a man gives up his inherited Animistio beliefs because he seeks 
the help of a Brahman priest or makes offerings at a Hindu shrine. When 
he does this regularly he is labelled a Hindu * * Broadly speaking, it may be 
said, that the persons shown as Animists in the Census returns are those 
who have not yet made a practice of worshipping Hindu gods and have not 


Musalmans per 10,000 of population 

District 

1921 

) 

Varlatlou Binoe 
1911 

Nander 

i 1,088 

+63 

Raichur 

1,006 

1,476 

+ 68 

Bidar 

-^73 

Osmanabad 

: 1,013 

-i-78 

Gulbarga • 

j 1,557 

+ 86 
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remodelled their original tribal organization on the lines of a Hindu 
caste. The Hinduizing process however is a very gradual one, and it is 
excremely dififioult to say at what stage a niaii should be regarded as having 
become a Hindu.” 

In the face of these difficulties, Aniinists as such were enumerated 
with some care in the State in 1891 and since then they are being counted 
with greater precision at each Census. No doubt an attempt was 
made prior to 1891 to give an estimate of the strength of the aboriginal 
tribes, but, as remarked elsewhere, these figures were somewhat vitiated by 
including, on the one band, certain classes which were not, strictly speak- 
ing, Animists and by omitting, on the other, tribes which should liave been 
treated under that category. 

The marginal statement shows how the Animists have been increas- 
ing from decade to decade and what proportion 
they bore to the total population at each 
Census. 



Animists 

Year 

Number 

Pi’oporfcioii per 
10,000 persons 

1381 

245,318 

29,130 

249 

1891 

25 

1901 1 

65,315 

59 

igli ’ 

285,722 

214 

1921 

430,748 

345 
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106. Distribution of Animists. — The following map shows where and 
in what proportion AnimisCs are found in the Dominions. 



107. Variation in the proportion of Animists. — As compared with the 
figures for 1911, Animists have now risen by 50 per cent., as against 337 per 
cent, in the decade 1901-1911. - As large forest areas occur in Telingana, while 
only a few patches exist in Marathwara, forest tribes are to be found in 
larger numbers in the former than in the latter division. So, when it was 
decided in 1891 to allot under religion a separate place to the Animistic 
tribes, Telingana could at once return some Animists while Marath- 
wara showed a blank statement. Later on, more of the Animists 
were gradually reported under this head iu both the natural divisions, the 
numbers enxunerated in Telingana being always higher than those counted 
in Marathwara. It would appear that a considerable proportion of the 
Animists in Telingana was enumerated in 1911 and that similarly the 
Animists in Marathwara, who had escaped enumeration as such in previous 
years, were entered under their proper class in 1921. This seems to be the 
reason why they showed such a high proportion in Telingana in 1911 and 
in Marathwara in 1921. They have risen from a proportion of 101 per 10,000 
of the population in Telingana in 1901 to 882 in 1911 and then to 469 in 1921, 
as against a rise from 19 per 10,000 in Marathwai'a in 1901 to 43 in 1911 
and then to 226 in 1921. This is further borne out by the fact that, 
whereas seven opt of the eight districts in Marathwara and four out of the 
eight in Telingana returned small numbers of Animists in 1911, every 
one of the districts now shows a considerable increase in the numerical 
strength of the Animists, the Marathwai’a districts gaining more in this res- 
pect than the Telingana districts, proving that very few Animists are now 
left out in either division. Warangal had the largest proportional increase 

23 ^ 
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in 1911 and siipereeded Adilabad as the district with the largest pro- 
portion of Animists. It now shows a decline in that proportion and yields 
place to Adilabad. In the same way, Nalgonda, which showed a high propor- 
tion of 366 Animists per 10,000 of its population in 1911, declines to 294 
and is superseded by Mahbiibnagar. In Telingana, the largest increase (307) 
in the proportion of the Animists has occurred in Adilabad, where some of 
those, who might have escaped enumeration as Animists or migrated in 
search of employment in 1911, seem to have been brought back to their fold. 

In Marathwara, Gulbarga, where the proportion has risen from 74 to 433 
per 10,000 of the population, stands first in this respect. This would only 

show that the Animists in this district were not 
assigned their proper place in the Census schedule 
at previous Censuses. The marginal statement 
shows the districts in each of which an increase 
to the extent of more than a hundred has occurred 
in this proportion. It will be seen from this 
statement that, while only three districts show 
such increases in Telingana, in no less than six 
districts in. Marathwara has the proportion gained 
largely in this way. All these districts had shown 
small numbers of Animists in 1911 and the in- 
crease in their proportion may, therefore, be due . 
to more precise enumeration this time. 

108. Civilised Animists. — In addition to these Animists ‘‘who have not 
yet made a practice of worshipping Hindu gods and have not remodelled 
their original tribal organization on the lines of a Hindu- caste,” there are 
the lower strata of the Hindu society who are, in their beliefs and practices, 
no better than the Animists, and such of the Animists as have conae under 
the influence of Hinduism and have oast away their tribal denomination to 
assume the garb of Hinduism. An attempt was made this time to arrive 
at an estimate of the numbers of such classes, Subsidiary Table V at the 
end of this Chapter deals with these numbers. That they deserve every 
consideration is seen from the fact that they form no less than 22 per cent, 
of the Hindu population and 19 per cent, of the total population of the State. 
The enormous loss that the Hindu community as a whole would suffer if 
these are enumerated as a separate class is patent from the fact that the 
Hindu proportion would then decrease from 855 per mille of the State 
population to 668, while these Animistic Hindus would independently 
present a proportion of 187 per mille of the total population. They are 
naturally- found in larger nimibers in Telingana than in Marathwara. 
They are numerically more in rural areas than in urban, and form nearly 19 
per cent, of the former and 11 per cent, of the latter. . On the whole, they 
number 20 per square mile of the total area of the State and reduce the 
strength- of pure Hindus to 109 per square mile. 

As figmus relating to these “ depressed classes ” were not shown seperate 
from those of the Hindus at previous Censuses, it is not possible to state 
what changes have occurred in their numbers from decade to decade and how 
they fared during the last decade, when high prices of food stuffs and the 
prevalence of epidemics must have affected them to a greater extent than 
the rest of the population of the :8tate. However, as an attempt has been 
made this time to collect figures relating to't^m separately, it would not be 
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out oi place to show in the margin what proportions they now bear to the 
Hindus as well as to the total population in 
the various districts of the State, so that 
a comparison may be instituted between 
these figures and those at future Census- 
es and their condition from decade to de- 
cade correctly ascertained. Their numeri- 
cal strength makes it incumbent on the 
Hindus to treat them humanely and allow 
them every facility to improve themselves, 
lest they should gradually leave the 
Hindu fold altogether and merge into 
other communities through conversions, 
etc. It is high time that every Hindu 
realised that such a catastrophe would 
be disastrous to his community as a whole, 
since with such large reductions the 
community would dwindle still further and 
gradually lose its numerical preeminence 
in the country. However, His Exalted 
Highness’ Government are not unmind- 
ful of their subjects belonging to these 

depressed classes and have come to their . . u • 

rescue by the establishment of special schools for the amelioration of their 
condition, as would be seen from the Chapter on education. 

109. Christians.— Imperial Table XV shows how the Christian popula- 
tion in the State is distributed by sect and race, and Table XVI gives 
details. of the distribution of the European and Allied Races and Anglo- 
Indians by race and age; Subsidiary Table III at the end of this Chapter 
details the actual numbers of the Christians in different districts of the 
State and shows how they have varied in strength from decade to decade- 
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110. Variation in the Christian population.— There are,' according to 
the present Census, 62,666 Christians in the Dominions, as against 64,296 
in 1911. In other words, the Christian population has increased by 
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over 15 per cent, during the decade. 
Though this increase is noteworthy 
in itself, seeing that the State popu- 
lation as a whole has suffered to the 
extent of over 6 per cent., it is not 
so remarkable as the increase (186 
per cent.) which this community 
gained in the previous decade- How- 
ever, compared with the figures for 
1881, the proportion of increase is 
no less than the phenomenal 360 per 
cent. The diagram in the margin 
shows the variation in the Christian 
population from decade to decade, 
representing their strength in 1881 
by 100. 

As has been already observed, 
converts bo Christianity are generally 
drawn from the low'er classes, such 
as Animists or Animistic Hindus and, 
whenever a famine prevails, large 
numbers of these are sheltered by 
the missionaries. Consequently, the 
number of Christians increases ra- 
pidly in those places where mission- 

, , I ary centres exist. In the State, their 

1901 1911 1921 constructive propaganda is more in 
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evidence in Telingana, where over 79 per cent, of the ChristianB are to be 
found, than in Marathwara. Even if the Christian population in the City 
(which includes Cantonments containing British soldiers) be excluded, 
Telingana still shows 68 per cent, of the Christian population, as against 20 
per cent, of Marathwara, This is due to the fact that missionary agencies 
had been located in Telingana long before they turned their attention to 
Marathwara. 

Ill, Distribution of the Christian population.— The accompanying 
map shows the distribution of the Christian population over the State, and 
the proportion that it bears to 10,000 of the respective district population. 



112. Christian Races.- 


-The marginal statement classifies the Chris- 
&n population according t6 race into 
^ope^, : ^Id-Indians and Indian 
OurisDiaSis, shows that, ^whilothors has 
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of the Indian Christians from this category. The increase in the Indian- 
Ghristian community is, no doubt, largely due, to the fact that it is the com- 
munity which receives additions in the 
shape of converts. The marginal state- 
ment shows the variations which occurred 
during the decade 1911-21 in the Christian 
population in different age-groups, as com- 
pared with the variations of the State 
population as a whole in the corresponding 
age-groups. It shows that, while the 
Christian population has suffered a slight 
loss (less than 1 percent.) in the age-group 
20-30, wherein the total State population 
has suffered the heaviest decrease, it 
has gained enormously in all the 
other age groups. This would seem to 
indicate that whole families must have been converted to Christianity during 
the famine days of the decade. The increase of over 13 per cent, in the age 
group 0-10, as against a decrease of over 8 per cent, in the State population 
of that age period, cannot be explained in any other way. The vast increases 
under other age-periods may also be due more to the levelling influences of 
the famines than to the religious convictions of the converted, though 
religious motives may indeed have caused the baptism of some honest souls. 

113. Christian Sects. — Though the compilation of statistics in respect of 
sects generally was not undertaken, an exception was made in the case of 
Christianity and the Christian sects wdi’e separately enumerated. More than 
77 per cent, of the Europeans belong to the Anglican Communion, while 
over 57 per cent, of the Anglo-Indians are Roman Catholics. Although the 
attempt to classify the Indian Christians (many of whom inay not know the 
name of the denomination to which they exactly belong) according to the 
list of denominations supplied by the Census Commissioner for India and the 
insti’uotions issued in this matter by the various missionaries to their res- 
pective flocks has caused the disappearance of “ Indefinite Beliefs ” from the 
statistics for 1921, yet it has produced such vast changes in the numerical 
strength of the various sects, as will be 
seen from the marginal statement, that it 
is not now possible to compare the figiu'es 
for the various sects as arrived at in 1921 
with the corresponding figures for 1911 
and say definitely which of the churches 
are more active in the propaganda of con- 
versions and how far their attempts have 
been successful. However, through the 
ready cooperation of the missionaries 
Indian-Christians must have been more 
accurately allotted to their respective 
sects on this occasion than what was pos- 
sible at previous Censuses. Some enumer- 
ators, through ignorance of course, return- 
ed a certain number of the Indian-Christ- 
ians as of the Mala or Madiga caste. But 

as soon as I detected this blunder when inspecting the arrangements made for 
preliminary Census, I rectified the mistakes^and issued instructions to all the 
supervisors, etc, to be careful not to allow such gross errors to mar the Census 


Indian Christians by sects 
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1911 

1921 

Anglican Commu- 

8357 

14,511 

nion 



Baptist 

9,657 

5,111 

Methodist 

8,121 

18,176 

Presbyterian 

999 

2,015 

Protestants 

1,261 

1,779 

(Unsectarian or 

sects not specified). 



Roman Catholic ... 

16,822 

! 15,134 

Indefinite and- 

791 

i 3 
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Total 
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schedule. How far the figures relating to the Christians are accurate may be 

from tiiic stiSjuGinGiitij wiiicli 

compares the Census figures with the esti- 
mates furnished by the various missions* 
From this it would be seen that the mis- 
sionaries generally over-estimated the num- 
ber of their followers, except in the oases of 
the Roman Catholics and the Baptists, 
whose estimates fell below the Census, 
figures, Evidently some of the Anglican 
Communionists and Baptists have not re- 
turned their sect names properly and have 
thus caused the entry ‘Protestants’ (unsec- 
tarian or sect" unspecified) in the marginal 
statement. As the figures now stand, Indian-Christians of the Anglican Com- • 
munion are confined to the City and the districts of Warangal and Nalgonda,. 
and Baptists to these three localities in addition to Mahbnbnagar, whilst the 
Methodists and Roman Catholics are to be found scattered more or less 
over all the districts. The Presbyterians are confined solely to Aurangabad, 
while a major portion of the Protestants are to be found in the City and the 
districts of Raiohur, Atraf-i-Balda and Gulbarga, The three, who are shown 
in the statement as of “ indefinite ” beliefs, are all Indian females residing 
in the' City, who have returned themselves, knowingly or unknowingly, as 
followers of the Greek Church. 

114' ' Spread of Christianity. — :Campared with their strength in 1911, 

Christians have lost numerically in 
the City and in six of the districts of 
the State, as shown in the margin. It may 
be noted that they are in great minority 
in the Bhir, Nander and Osmanabad dis- 
tricts. The largest increase in numbers 
has occurred iu Medak, where the Christian 
community has added 4,500 persons to its 
strength during the decade. Next to this, 
in the order of their gain, are Bidar 
(-1-3,172), Niaamabad (-1-1.479), Karimna- 
gar (-1-996) and Mahbnbnagar (+719). In the remaining districts, the 
increase ranges from 264 in Raichnr to 672 in Nalgonda. Next to Bhir, 
where the Christian population has multiplied from 2 to 61 during the 
decade,' the highest proportional increase is shown by Adilabad, where the 
Christians have developed from 28 to 681 during the same period. 


1 

District 

■ 

Percentage of loss 

City 

15*5 

Atraf-i'Baida 

19*2 

Warangal 

3*1 

Aurangabad 

17‘9 

Nander 

; 63*6 1 
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11*9 1 
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14*2 i 
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Sect 
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fignres j 
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Anglican 

14,511 

14,899 
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5,111 

5,027 
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Presbyterian 
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Protestants ...j 
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Homan ...| 

15,134 

14,598 

Catholic 



Indefinite 
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Total ...[ 

1 

56,729 

65,828 


It may be noted that the Wesleyan Methodist and the Baptist mis- 
sions work chiefly in the, Telingana distriote, the former being more pro- 
minent in Karinmagar, Adilabad, Medak and Nizamabad, and the latter in 
Mabbubnagar and Nalgonda. The labours of the American Methodist 
mission are confined to Gulbarga, Raiohur and Bidar, while the enterprise 
of the Roman Catholios is more in evidence in the City and the districts of 
Nalgonda, Raiohur and Aurangabad. . 


1 1 5- Christian l^ces and Sects. 
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*»-Th6 marg|n.a,l statement shows the 
pereeatage pontributed by each of the 
Ghrisrim i^eS to the various Ohrist- 
:»n jse<^h:;vin this country. As 
may be expe^jfeed, the Indian Christ- 
ian forms Jhe major portion of each 
of these sects, the foreign element 
occupying numerically a very low 
position. Among the Indian Christ- 
ians, the highest .number (32 per 
cent.) belongs tp+,the Methodist 
Church, over 26 per:i6mt,.tothe Rn 
man Catholic denOftinafe^ 
more than 26 per oefit. ’ feA thb Ang- 
lican Oommnnion. The 'rest Me 
eithesr Ih^esbyterian or, Baptist. „ 
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116. Jains. — Turning now to the religions, which have a very meagre 
following in the State, we have to mention Jainism first. This religion claims 
18,684 votaries and they form 14 per 10,000 of the popul ation of the 
State. They have decreased in numbers by over 11 per cent, since 1911 
and their proportion in 10,000 of the population has been declining since 
1891. They are chiefly engaged in trade and as such they are to be found 
more in towns than in villages. In fact, their proportion per 10,000 of the 
population is 42 in m’ban areas as compared with 12 in rural parts of the 
country. Only 12 per cent, of them live in Telingana (chiefly in the City 
and in the districts of Adilabad, Medak, Nizamabad and Atraf-i-Balda), 
while they flock in large numbers to the cotton-growing districts of Marath- 
wara where, in addition to their traditional occupation, they are engaged 
in agriculture and in the cotton trade. 

117. Sikhs. — The Sikh population in the State has decreased by over 41 
per cent, since 1911 and by 26 per cent, since 1881. Their proportion per 
10,000 of the population, which had been about 4 at the previous 
four Censuses, declined still further to 2 at the present Census. Numerical- 
ly they muster now 2,745, as against 4,726 in 1911. They are about equally 
divided between Telingana and Marathwara, but their decrease in the for- 
mer division has been proportionately greater than in the latter. 42 per 
cent, of the total number live in Nander, the centre of Sikhism in the State 
and the site of the labom’s of Guru Govind during the last days of his life,' 
and 27 per cent in Hyderabad City, the rest being scattered over the dis- 
tricts in small numbers. 

118. Parsis. — The number of the Parsis has also decreased from 1,629 in 
1911 to 1,490 in 1921, or by 2'6 per cent- While their strength in Telinga- 
na shows an increase of 14 per cent., that in Marathwara has declined by 
38 per cent. More than 60 per cent, of the Parsis are to be found in Hy- 
derabad City alone, the rest residing chiefly in ^\.urangabad, Warangal and 
Gulbarga, They are mostly town-dwellers, as is evidenced by the fact 
that more than 800 per mille of the Parsis are to be found in urban areas. 

119- Other Religions. — Of the other religions which find adherents in the 
State, the two modern schismatic sects of Brahmo and Arya, the statistics 
for which were given separately for the first time in 1911, show consider- 
able progress during the decade. The Brahmos have increased from 36 in 
1911 to 258 in 1921 and the Aryas likewise have grown from 173 to 645 
during the decade. Of these, 260 Brahmos and 639 Aryas are found 
in the City alone, as compared with 35 and 90 persons, respectively, in 1911, 
proving the vast strides that these Samajas have taken during the decade. 
They would seem to have been more active during this period than ever be- 
fore. The Aryasamajists especially were more to the front in the City and 
succeeded in performing the Shudhi ceremonies and converting some non-^ 
Hindu Indians to Aryaism dm'ing the period. 

The ancient religions, Buddhism and Judaism, are represented by 10 and 
4 persons respectively, all in Hyderabad City. Compared with the figures for 
1911 they have both dwindled away numerically. The seven persons who 
returned themselves as Buddhists in Aurangabad in 1911 have now dis- 
appeared altogether. Perhaps they were peripatetic Chinese, or Japanese 
hawkers of silk cloth, who had happened to be there at the time of the last 
Census- 

1 20- Religion of Urban and Rural Population. — Subsidiary Table IV ap- 
pended to this Chapter shows the religious composition of the urban and rural 
population by natural divisions. That the Hindu is the mainstay of the agri- 
cultural industry in this country is shown by the fact that, whereas only about 
8 per cent, of the rural population consists of Musalmans, as much as 87 per 
cent, is contributed by theHindus. On the other hand, while 61 per cent, of 
the urban ' population is Hindu, as much as 34 per cent, is Musalman, 
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Stamping the Musalman as distinctly a town -dweller. Pi^oportionately more 
of the Hindus of Marathwara live in urban areas than of Telingana, and vice 
versa more of the Hindus of Telingana live in rural areas than of Marath- 
wara To be more precise, while 62 per cent, of the urban popula ion is 
Hindu in Marathwara, it is 61 per cent, in Telingana- On the other hand, 
while 88 per cent, of the rural population is Hindu in Telingana, that pro- 
portion is 87 in Marathwara. Jains and Christians are naturally found in 
larger numbers in urban areas than in rural. As regards the Animists, it 
may be noted that though, on the whole, they are to be found in larger 
numbers in rural areas than in urban, then’ proportion in urban areas is 
more than three times as great in Marathwara as in Telingana, while in 

" — NiSbii — twice as large in Te- 

per 10,000 in lingana as in Marathwara, as shown in the mar- 

uatTirai Diviaioti Urban Rural ginal statement. It has already been stated 

that more of forest areas exist in Telingana 
^ ] than in Marathwara- This explains why more 

Tetogana ^80 503 ot the Animists are to be found in the rural 

Marathwara 275 221 areas of Telingana than in those of Marathwara. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 


Though the Census CommisBioner for India has laid down that the 
creeds and practices of the various religions found in the State need not be 
‘dilated upon this time, the following brief notes, it is surmised, may not 
fail to interest the general reader.^; ibtrrvi 

121- Definition of Hinduism— Hinduism is a term more easily under- 
stood than explained. It has been well said that it includes “ a complex 
congeries of creeds and doctrines. It shelters within its portals monotheists, 
polytheists and pantheists ; worshippers of the great gods Siva and Tishnu, 
or their female counterparts, as well as worshippers of the divine mothers, of 
the spirits of trees, rocks and streams and of the tutelary village deities.*” 

As pointed out by Sir Alfred Lyall, Hinduism “ is not exclusively a 
religious denomination, but denotes also a country, and, to a certain extent, 

a race ..When a man teUs me he is a Hindu, I know that he moans all 

three things taken together — reUgion, parentage and country 

Hinduism is a matter of birthright and inheritance it means a civil 

community quite as much as religious association. A man does not become 
a Hindu but is born into Hinduism. ” To these three elements— rehgion, 
race and country — social organization based on the caste system must be 
added. Those who stick to the question of country as the main essential 
of a Hindu are of opinion that all the inhabitants of India are Hindus 
unless they are Muhammadans or Christians. Others who give greater 
prominence to race say the word Hindu is equivalent to Arya and that all 
members of Indian castes including Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists should be 
regarded as Hindu. Others again are of the inclination that the only test 
to be taksn. is that of religious beliefs and that all those who believe in the 
Hindu religion must be regarded as Hindus. 


On the last occasion, at the instance 

is doxibtftil becaiosie tliey 1 . 

(1) deny the supremacy of th§ Brahmans ; 

(2) do not receive the mantra from a Brabmair or 

other recc^nised Hindu gam ; « 

(8) deny the authority oi the Vedas ; ’ 

(4) do not; worship the great Hindu gods ; 

(5) are not served by good Brahmans as family 

priests; 

a the inlerior of ordinary 

{8i poBuMon - '! 


f t>y tench, 

wi&in a certain distantia ; , 
(9) bury their dead and 
(10) eat beef and do not rev^bhee the cow. 


Vide para* 4 of fee 


of tlie then Census Commissioner 
for India, who had laid down cer- 
tain tests { a snmniiary of which 
givbn in the margin ) which, it 
WaB thought, would help in differ- 
^tiating the genuine Hindu 
frbm the Hindu in name only, 
[ the question « What is a Hindu?” 
was discussed at great length in 

Census 

Reports. of the propound- 
ed t^ts to the beliefs of 

. the Hindu, etes td his sboial 
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The varied extent to -which these tests were satisfied in difierent parts of 
India shows that there is no uniformity in the beliefs and practices obtain- 
ing within the pale of Hinduism in the different parts of India. It must, 
ho-wever, be noted that there are certain characteristics which mark off the 
Hindu from the followers of other religions. First and foremost amongst 
these must be mentioned the social organisation based on differentiation 
of functions. The other typical characteristics are the reverence paid to 
priests, gurus and holy men who may not be Brahmans always ; the doc- 
trines of Karma and mohsha influencing all ranks of the society ; the 
worship of ancestors ; the acceptance of the Vedas and the Brahmanical 
scriptures and lastly “a d^eeply personal system of worship based essentially 
on the belief in one God manifesting Himself in powers of various degrees 
of influence and goodness.” 

1 22. Hindu sects — Hindus may be broadly divided into the three sects 
of Vaishnavas, Saivas and Saktas, or -Pi’orshipperB of Vishnu, Siva or Durga, 
the goddess wife of Siva. These main divisions have given birth to a num- 
ber of sects and sub-sects as the Ramanuja, Madbwa,Eamananda, Valiabba, 
Kabirpantbi, Smarta, Ganpatya, Saura and a host of others. It must, how- 
ever, be noted that these sects overlap one tmother in a most extraordinary 
way and that the followers of Hinduism have not no-v' that strong sectitrian 
bias wbioh distinguishes the mutually exclusive sects of other religions. 
The absence of a cut and dry creed combined with the latitude allowed in 
the variety of beliefs makes it impracticable to lay down a definite standard 
to differentiate the genuine Hindu from the non-Hindu Indian. 

1 23. The Lingayat sect. — Of the. various Hindu sects, the Lingayats and 
the Manbbavs have bad historical relations with this country. Basava, 
the founder of the former sect, flourished during the 12th century 
and resided at Ealyani, the then capital of the Western Chalukyan King- 
dom, now included in the Gulbarga district. He preached pure theism and 
inculcated the doctrine of equality of men. The L ingam, or the phallic 
emblem of the god Siva, which was always to be worn on the person, gave 
rise to the name of the sect. To lay the axe at the very root of the caste 
system, Basava admitted as his disciples persons of all castes and of 
both sexes. Thus, it is said, that amongst his first disciples there were a 
goldsmith, a carpenter, a cowherd, a -washerman, a Mang, a Burud and 
several others who belonged to low Hindu castes. The modern Lingayats, 
however, are divided into castes under the influence of their Hindu neigh- 
bours. They form one of the largest Hindu sects in the State and number 
687,639 souls. More than five-sixths of them are found in the Gulbarga 
division. As compared with their strength in 1911, they suffered mlmeri- 
cally by over 9 per cent, due, no doubt, to the adverse circumstances of the 
last decade. It may, ho-wever, be stated that some members of the com- 
munity might have been returned as Hindus pure and simple, as they are 
now divided into caste groups such as Lingayat Telis, Lingayat Eoshtis, etc., 
which would give the enumerator a reason for returning them as Hindus- . 

1 24. The Manbhav sect-— The popular belief is that the Manbhav sect 
-was founded in the- 14th century by one Krishna Bbatt, a very learned and 
talented Brahman of Paithan, in the Aurangabad district. This is repudiated 
by the Manbbavs themselves, who lay clairn to high antiquity for their sect. 
Krishna Bhatt might have been one of the revivers of the sect as Chakra- 
dhara, a Earhada Brahman, was in tlie 18th century. Considerable light is 
thrown upon this vexed point by the religious literature of the sect, w’bioh 
comprises above 400 volumes. The works are written either in Sanskrit or 
in Mitakshar ( a disguised language invented for the purpose ), the greater 
number ho-v^’^ever being in Marathi. The Marathi works seem, in style and 
diction, older than the eompositions of the oldest Marathi writers, 
Mukundraja, Dyanadeva and Eknath, who flomdsed between the 11th and 
13th centuries. Referring to them Dr. Bhandarkar, the eminent orientalist 
of Bombay -writes : “ It is an interesting fact that these Panjabi Manbhavs 
should be explaining to us, Marathas, as they have been doing, some difficult 

3S 
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points in our old Marathi which we at this day do not understand.” The 
life story of Chakradhara — Sri Chakradhara Charitra — ohronol^ioal 
order the history of the Devagiri Yadava kings from Smhana to Kam- 
chandra. The Yadava prineesi Krishna Raja (1247-60) and Mahadeva 
(1260-71) are said to have interviewed him and offered him all their riches 
but the offer was declined. He is further said to have retired to Badri- 
kashrama in Shaka 1194 (1272 A. D.). His disciple, Nagadeva Bhatt, took 
up his work and spread the sect far and wide and was consequently 
honoured with the title of Acharya. In the history of his life — Aoharya 
Chritra— he is said to have born in Shaka 1224 (1302 A. D.). As the 
Manbhav works thus ascribe to Chakradhara the revival of their creed and 
to Nagadeva its wide diffusion, there can be little doubt that this sect was 
in existence earlier than the 13th century. The principal monasteries of 
this sect are at Paithan, Nander, Mahur and Manur in these Dominions, at 
Retpur in Berar, and Kanashi Charad in Khandesh. The votaries of this 
sect are to be found scattered over Northern India and in the Bombay 
Peesidenoy, their establishments being at Broach, Indore, Mathura, Rawal- 
pindi, Lahore, Jalandhar and Peshawar. The chief temple of this sect is 
that of Panohaleshvar, which every newly installed mahant, or spiritual head 
of the sect, has to visit before assuming his powers. The tenets of the sect 
prescribe the exclusive worship of Krishna, the disregard of all caste rules, 
and a life of mendicancy. Some of the Manbhavs follow ordinary pursuits 
at the present day and ^ose of them who strictly adhere to their creed 
wander about as beggars clothed in black. 

It may be noted in passing that .both these sects — the Lingayat and 
the Manbhav — which had at the beginning professed to, be against caste 
distinctions have gradually come to adopt such distinctions among them- 
selves. 


. 1 26 Jainism. — Jainism is a religion of high antiquity. Some of the 
scholars competent to express an opinion on the subject assign its existence 
in the Yedic period. In fact, it seems to have originated as a protestant sect 
condemning Vedio sacrifices and rituals. It, of course, rejects the Vedas and 
inculcates the worship of the twentyfom- saints— Tirthankaras or perfect 
Jinas. In the Jain Gazette, November 1921, a Jain is defined as a man 
who believes “that the soul of man or any living being oan by proper train- 
ing, etc., become omniscient like the soul of Jinal, conqueror of all passions ; 
that the world consists of six external, uncreated, indestructible substances 
and that the path to eternal freedom lies along the triple road of right be- 
lief, right knowledge and right action as disclosed in the Jain sacred books, 
in accordance with the tradition of Lord Mahavira. ” The Jains are 
divided into 3 sects— Digambaras, Svetambaras and Sthanakvasis. The 
main difference between- Che beliefs of the Digambaras and Svetambaras is 
that, while the former deny to women the hope of attaining nirvana, the 
latter assert that the gentler sex is not in any way debarred fi^m obtaining 
the final redemption. Lonkashah, a Svetambara Jain, who flourished about 
1641) A. D., led a movement that idolatry had no place in the authoritative 
Jam canon. His followers are known as the Sthanakvasis. As on the pre- 
vious oooasion, no prbvfeion was raade at, the present Census to return sects 
it is not possible to say whioh ,o£ these sects preddminAtes ainong the Jains 
enumerated in this State. , ;.iV' , i .* . ® 


The Jains are deoidedly a oommeroial community and live in amitv with 
their Hindu neighbours. Although the sect had for its aim the abolition of 

Hie caste system, Brahmanioal influences prevailed to: such an extent that 

the Jains.are now broken up ;intp numerous B(^ , of wMch are 

territcuual and others occupational divisions, snobs, TaiawrQi 
Eambhoja, eto. The ideas and beliefs of the aYe^eji ,'JsJiSre now tinned 
with Hmduism. , . Ee htfe ceine to adopt the caste , sS^em, aud is a believer 
in the doctrines of transmigmiaon and Karma, and ^o^ reyerence to tht 
Hindu gods next to the Tii&ankaras, seekings n 

of,.^ .BFahman in hia spejal e^^ The 
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have no objections to enter into matrimonial relations with the Hindu sec- 
tions of their corresponding castes. In fact, some castes contain followers of 
both the religions. Thus, there is quite a possibility of some of the Jains 
being returned as Hindus, which, to a certain extent, seems to account for 
the decrease in the numbers of the Jains in this country as compared with 
their strength in 1911. 

126. Sikhism. — Sikhism as a distinct creed is comparatively modern. 
“ Its leading doctrines — the divine unity, the brotherhood of man, the 
rejection of caste and the uselessness of idol worship have been preached in 
India for many centuries by a long and distinguished line of Hindu religious 
reformers. They were not novel when they took root among the sturdy pea- 
santry of the Eastern Punjab in the fifteenth century.*” The Sikhs too 
have had an historical connection with the State. Their last guru founded a 
monastery at Nander in these Dominions, which is still a place of pilgrimage 
to this community. They are divided into two sects : Keshdhari or those 
who wear the hair {kesh) long according to the ordinances of their last 
guru, and Sahjdhari. There is, howevei*, very little difference between the 
two sects and there is no bar on inter-marriages between the two. Both 
alike reverence the Granth, a book containing the utterances of Nanak and 
other gurus. Originally strict monotheists, the Sikhs have now come to be 
believers in the Hindu doctrines of transmigration and Karma and in the 
three Hindu modes of attaining union with the Supreme Being. So far do 
they seem to have become Hinduised under the influence of their neigh- 
bours that it is not rare to see a bearded Sikh worship regularly at a 
Hanuman-temple in the City. 

1 27. Islam . — Islam, as its very name indicates, means resignation 
to the will of God. Its five cardinal principles are : 

(1) Kalma, or the belief in the one God as alone worthy of worship 
and Muhammad as His Prophet ; 

(2) Salat (Namaa^; or the daily five times prayers ; 

(3) Soum (Roza), or the fast of the month of Ramzan ; 

(4) Zakat, or the legal alms and 

(6) Haj j, or the pilgrimage to the Holy Mecca. 

The last two are not incumbent on each and every Muslim but on 
those alone who can afford them. It has no counterpart of the bewildering 
diversity of religious beliefs collected under the name of Hinduism and 
hence, whatever the sectarian differences amongst the Muslims, none can 
renounce the five essential duties of a Muslim enunciated above, all being 
limited as to their main tenets by the teaching of a single book, the Holy 
Qoran. Whether a Muslim (according to his sect) be a Sunni or a Shia, or 
a Wahabi or a Mehdavi, his fundamental religious beliefs would, in no case,, 
justify his being classed other than a Muslim. The account of the origin 
and sects of Islam given in the Census Report of 1891 — though not very 
full — is sufficient to give a non-Muslim an idea of Islam and its sects. No 
additions to that description have therefore been thought necessary in the 
present Report. 

* Sir T. W. Holderneee’ Peoples & Problems in India, page 128. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL--Christians— Number AND Variations. 


Actaal niimber of Christians in 


District and Natural 
Division 


Variation per cent 
■irin 1 1891“ I 1001 1 


I 1921 ! 1911 1901 1891 1881 ; 1911-1921 j WOl-Wll 1881-189r 1881-1921 


1 

2 


4 ■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

STATE 

62,656 

54,296 

22,996 

20,429 

13,614 

+ 15-3 

+ 136*1 

+ 12-5 

+ 500 

Telingana 

49,937 

44,064 

18,727 

16,982 

11,931 

4-13-3 

+ 135‘2 

+ 10*2 

4 42*3 

Hyderabad Oity 

iB,7n 

16,240 

14,201 

14,375 

11,270 


+14*3 

“.1*2 

+27*5 

Atraf-i-Balda 

1,042 

1,291 

513 

468 

584 

—19-2 

+151-6 

+9*6 

•“19*8 

Waraugal ... 

11,606 

11,979 

1,649 

1,544 

18 

•“31 

+626*4 

+6-8 

+8,477*7 

Eariiunagar 

1,58J 

586 

214 

193 

2 

+169‘7 

+ 173*8 

+10-8 

+9,550-0 

Adilabad 

681 

2^ 

10 


7 

+2,332-1 

+180*0 

... 

... 

Medak 

6,703 

2,203 

441 

106 

8 

4-2U4‘2 

+ 399.5 

+316*0 

+ 1,225*0 

Hizamabad 

2,199 

720 

127 

4(J 

1 

+205*4 

+ 466‘8 

+217-5 

+3,900-0 

Mabbnbnagar 

1,170 

452 

35& 

121 

IS 

+-159*4 

+25*6 

+196-6 

+830-7 

Nalgouda 

11,238 

I0,56t 

1,213 

135 

28 

+6*3 

+ 771*0 

+79'8’5 

+382-1 

Marathwara 

12,719 

10,232 

4,269 

3,447 

1,683 

+ 24-3 

+ 139*6 

+ 23-8 

+ 104-8 

Aurangabad 

5,223 

6,369 

2,873 

1 1,929 

669 

•“17-9 

+ 121*6 

+48-4 

+188-3 

Bhir 

61 

2 

92 

148 

57 

■+2, 950*0 

—97*8 

—37-8 

+139-6 

Nander 

32 

691 

9 

2 

... 

“53-6 

+ 666*6 

+350-0 


Parbhani 

330 

409 

72 

67 

159 

“U*9 

+ 46S'0 

+7-4 

“•57*8 

Gulbarga 

1,334 

1,044 

419 

426 

507 

+ 27*7 

+ 149*1 

—1-6 

— 15*9 

Osmanabad 

216 

232 

50 

214 

' 49 

-14*2 

+■400*0 

—76-6 

+336*7 

Eaichnr 

1,975 

1,7J1 

739 

640 

242 

+-15*4 

+131*5 

+15-4 

+164*4 

Bidar 

3,546 

376 

15 

I 

21 

... 

+843*6. 

+ 2,406*6 

—28-5 

... 


+21-7 
, + 78-4 

+64,377-8 
+78, 950-0 
+9,628-6 
+83,687-5 
+219,800-0 
+8,900-0 
+40,035-7 

+655-7 

+680-7 

+7-0 

+32-0 

+107-5 

+163-1 

+340-8 

+716-1 

+3,548-0 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Religion of urban and rural population. 


Number jser 10,000 of Urban population Number per 10,000 of Rural population 

who are who are 


Katcral BivisiOE 


m Hindus 


STATE 


Telmgana. 

Marathwara 


2 

3 4 

5 

6 

! 7 

8 9 

10 

11 

12 13 

6,185 

3,404 167 

( 

170^ 

42 

32 

8,793 792 

364 

38 

12 1 

6,102 

3,495 80 

260: 

22 

41 

8,850 588 

503 

67 

1 1 

6,292 

3,290 275 

54 

67 

22 

8,7B2 1,005 

221 

18 

23 1 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y. — Number and Proportion of Civilised Animists 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGE. 


128. General. — The statistics relating to age are useful in two ways. 
Firstly, the birth and death rates and the probable duration of life at differ- 
ent ages can be calculated from these statistics. Secondly, in combination 
with other data, they indicate the results of such social practices as early 
marriage, enforced widowhood and the like. They also throw light on the 
liability to certain infirmities at various periods of life and show, by the 
variations in the age-distribution of the population from time to time, the 
effects of famine or such other public calamities. 

1 29. Reference to Statistics. —Imperial Table VII exhibits the statistics 
regarding the age-distribution of the population for the State as a whole, and 
for the districts and the City separately. Imperial Table XIV deals with 
certain selected castes and shows their distribution by age and civil condi- 
tion. In addition to these, all the Imperial Tables bearing on sex, civil 
condition, literacy and infirmities show the distribution of the population 
Gonoemed by age also. To facilitate the comprehension of the statistics 
contained in great detail in the Imperial Tables* the following eight Subsi- 
diary Tables, which bring out the salient features of the statistics more 
prominently to notice by means of comparative and proportionate figures, 
are appended to this Chapter 

(1) Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex (of all religions) by annual 
age periods. 

{2) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State and each 
natural division. 

(3) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion, 

(4) Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

(4) (a) Proportion of childi'en under 12 and of persons over 40 to 
those aged 16-40 in certain castes; also of married females 
aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

{ 6 ) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons 60 and over to 
those aged 15-40; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 fe- 
males, 

(5-0,) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to 
those aged 15-40 in certain religions ; also of married fe- 
males aged 16-40 per 100 females. 

(6) Variation in population at certain age periods. 

t7) Repoi’ted birth-rate by sex and natural divisions. 

(8! Reported death-rate by sex and natural divisions- 

130. The inaccuracy of the Age Returns* — In a stationary or growing 
population, one would expect the number at each age to go on steadily 
decreasing as the age advances. It is not quite so in this State and the actual 
figures show some capricious irregularities, as in other parts of India, owing 
to certain disturbing influences. 

Enumerators were instructed to enter in column (7) of the Census 
schedule the number of years each person completed, and to write out the 
word ‘infant’ for ehildern less than one year old. Supervisors in charge of 
cop 3 n 8 ts were further directed that in case column (7) was left blank, per- 
sons who were literate should be assuiped to be of some age over i2, those 

27 • . 
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who were workers, over 15, and those who were un-inarried, married or 
widowed should, if males, be taken to be of some age under 16, between 16 
and 50 and over 60, respectively, and if females, under 12, betw^een 12 and 
40 and’ over 40, respectively. In the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
the a-»e limits for married persons were to be taken as 30-55 for males and 
22-60°for females. Though the directions were sufficiently intelligible, the 
statistics re^^arding age cannot be expected to be quite accurate. As a 
magistrate, I happened to notice that no witness ever gave out even his 
approximate age and that more often than not very absurd replies were made 
to the question " What is your age?” As such, I may state that much reliauee 
cannot be placed on the age returns in this country. There are certain in- 
flueaces which cause over- statement as well as under-statement of age. 
Even in European countries, the eutiies of age are but approximations. 
Elderly spinsters are prone to under-state their age, while very old people 
are likely to exaggerate their age, unintentionally though it may be. Then 
there is a general tendency to plum[> on certain favourite numbers — usual- 
ly the even or odd multiples of 5. Regarding these tendencies, it is observ- 
ed in the England and Wales Census Report of 1911 “there are many thou- 
sands of cases in which persons are returned as 30, 40, 50 etc., though they 

are actually a few years above or below one of those ages Not only is the 

heaping up at the multiples of 10 followed by depression at the next age 

but speaking generally the frequency of ail the “ odd” years of life 

(multiples of 5 excepted) is less than that of the “even” years between the 
ages 25 and 70. There are undoubtedly many oases of wilfully false state- 
ment of age, some persons being returned as many years older and others 
as many years younger than their true age. The general effect of such 
misstatement appears to be inconsiderable,, except among females in early 
adult life The number of females aged 20-25 and 25-30 is dispropor- 

tionately high. This may be due either to immigration or to wilful mis- 
staten’.ent of age, the tendency to which, in this period of female-life, has 
frequently been commented upon.” In the India Census Report of 1911 
also, it is noticed that “ of the total number of persons returned at the age 
of 10 and upwards, the ages of no less than 31 per cent, were shown as 
multiples of 10 and 22 per cent, as uneven multiples of 6.” 

In India, it is rare for an average person to be able to give 
out his age off-hand. Horoscopes are maintained among an extremely small 
minority of the population and even these certainly do not refer to suoh re 
cords to find out their exact age, ■when the enumerator comes round. 
Hence the age'eutered in the Census schedule is almost universally the re- 
sult of a guess and naturally shows a preference for round numbers. Inten- 
tional misstatements are made in India (and Hyderabad is no exception) 
in refez’ence to the age of unmarried girlst who are invai’iably returned as 
younger than they really are. Widowers also commonly under-state their 
age for obvious reasons. On the other hand, young wives blessed with a 
number of children generally over-state their age to avoid the effect of the 
‘evil eye,’ and persons on the other side of 50 are prone to exaggerate their 
age froiU ignorance as well as for the veneration felt for old persons both 
among the Hindus and the Musalmans. 

In addition to these intentional under-and over-statements, and prefer- 
ence to figures which are multiples of 6, there is yet another source of 
inaccuracy caused by the tendency to give out the current year instead of 
the completed year of age and the popular mode of ageing infants. Comment- 
ing on the latter and the probable meaning of the return of ages “ 0-10 ”, 
Sir B. A. Gait observes in the Bengal Census Report of 1901 “it would 
seem that the word ‘ infant ’ will include all children under one year of age, 
and also some over that age who are still at the mother’s breast, that the 
year 1 will include such children between the ages of 1 and as are ' not 
classed as ‘infants’ and also possibly some children under 1 year of age who 
should, under the rules, have been entered as ‘infant ’; the year 2, all children 
■ from about 1|- to 2^ years of age, and the year 8 thoseMm % 3 • vsrhile 
froin 4 onwards the age actually returned will be a yea^ in excess the 
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actual facts, so that the return for the years “ 0-5 ” will include only those 
who have not completed their 4th year, while that for ‘ 5-10 will include all 
who have completed their 4th but have not completed the 10th year of their 
age. There are, however, other complications ”, 

The aberratious caused by such disturbing factors are noticeable in the 
age returns of all the Indian Provinces. It may, however, be pointed out 
that in as much as the errors, which thus usually render the actual figures 
inaccurate, occur in every Census and are fairly constant, the statistics 
regarding age may be taken as showing lo a certain extent the periodic 
changes which occur in the age distribution of the State as a whole from 
one Census to another. 

131- Samples Age Return at individual year of age. — At every Census, 
a record is made of the actual ages returned by 100,000 females and the same 
number of males in regions, where the natural distribution of the popu- 
lation by age periods is not likely to have been much disturbed by famine, 
epidemics or ether causes. As the decade immediately preceding the jiresent 
Census was marred by such natural catastrophes, very great care bad to be 
exercised in selecting such localities. The result of the tabulation of the popu- 
lation of the places selected this time is given in Subsidiary^ Table I at the 
end of the Chapter and is also illustrated graphically in the diagrams on the 
next two pages : — 


[DMffram. 




DIAGRAM SHOWING ACTUAL AGES RETURNED BY 1 00.000 FEMALES. 
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132, Peculiarities of the Sample Retuirns.— If the ages had been correctly 
recorded, the graphs in the preceding diagi'ains would have exhibited smooth 
curves falling away gradually from 2,166 (for males) and 2,546 (for females) 
at age 0 to the base line. As they stand, they show how erratic the returns 
of age are. The influences referred to in the preceding paragraph as affecting 
age returns can all be traced here. For example, the graphs 
mount up at ages which are multiples of 6 or 10 showing concentra- 
tion on these ages, and smooth down at other ages. 
The marginal statement shows the order of preference 
of particular terminal digits in the actual ages recorded 
in the samples. On page 156 of the India Census 
Report of 1911 is given a Table showing, for six major 
Provinces, the num bers returned in respect of each 
digit of age, the mean values for the Provinces, and 
the order in which the several digits were recorded 
A reference to this Table shows that the order of the 
digits 0, 6, 2, 8, 6, 4 and 9 in the Hyderabad returns is 
identically the same as in the Provinces dealt with in 
the all India Report. Only the digit 1, which 

is superseded by 3 and 7 in five of the Provinces, is preferred to a greater 
extent than these digits in the Hyderabad returns. Its position in this 
respect is similar to what the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh presented 
in 1911. A glance at the statement will further show that more than one- 
third of the population concerned in the special returns have preferred 0 i. e., 
have given their ages as 10, 20, 30, etc., while nearly one-fifth of the total num- 
ber have stuck to 6 (in respect of ages 5, 
16, 25, etc). It may be noted in this 
connection that the Census figures of 
European countries also show similar 
anomalies though to a much less marked 
extent! The United States Census Bureau 
in studying the error due to the abnormal 
use of round numbers has made use of a 
measure termed the ‘ Index of Concentra- 
tion This is taken to be the percentage 
which the number reported as multiples of 
5 forms of one-fifth of the total number 
I '.'.'.j 1900 i 138 1 between ages 23 to 62 years, inclusive. 

; ^ I j The marginal statement shows that the 

indices of concentration of European 
countries (taken from C. C. Whipple’s Vital Statistics) are much less than 
those of the Indian Provinces, proving that the errors due to round numbers 
are much more prominent in the latter than in the former countries. 

133, Errors of Even and Round numbers. — A reference to the sample age 
diagrams will clearly show that there is a large 'depression at age 1 owing, no 
doubt, to the mode of ageing children aheady referred to and the fact that, 
the term “ infant ” being generally understood to mean nnweaned children, 
a number of such children at age 1 and over are often wrongly returned as 
infants only. The elevations at 2 are made less than they • otherwise would 
have been by transference of persons probably belonging thereto to the 
adjacent 0, The small number of children at the age of 1, as compared 
with that of infants and of children at 2, suggests that there is also a ten- 
dency to return as being 2 years old, children who are perhaps eighteen or 
twenty months old. At 3, while there is a rise in the case of male children,, 
there is a depression in the case of female children as compared with 
their relative positions at 2. At 4 and 5 there is a considerable rise both 
among male and female children, and for the first time the number of the 
male children exceeds that of the female at 6. The decreases at 7 and 9 
show the preference given to even numbers. In the case of the Brahman girls, 
tradition assigns 8 as the age when they - become Kcmya or marriageable 
maidens, and states that great merit will accrue to the parents who give 
away their daughters in marriage at this age. Such being idle case, those whe 
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Hyderabad ... 

1921 

390 

Baroda 

1921 
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Order of digits 

Per cent . of 
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preferring 
this digit 

0 

35‘3 

5 

19*0 

2 

9*7 

8 

7'7 

6 

6‘2 

4 

6‘1 

1 1 

4*3 

3 1 

4*2 


3*9 
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have passed this age and have eoinplebed even their . 

maiTied, would generally be returned at 8 only by the \ 

who unfortunately mimic their practice in this , ‘ .Liin '"'' 

seem to account for such a low number of girls iit J, ^ 
about I of the number at 8 and ^ of that at 10. At 10 aga ' ^'1 ,,iiini 
for round numbers is evident. At ages 8 to 10 females nr I 'l 

than males, for reasons already given. From 10 liilei‘1 

are generally more favoured than their neighbours on either . w , 

same time “even "ages are preferred to “odd” ones. 
at 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, etc., may easily be seen from the diagratns. 
claims the highest number of males, and 30 the highest num )( i o ^ ^ 
Females predominate at ages 0 — 4, 20, 30, 40 and 55, w n < ni.i' ^ 
larger numbers at 5, 10, 16, 26. 36, 46 and 50, proving that Jojmuh^H, ^ 
generally ignorant of their ages, are more prone to give ciioii ''■Jh'''' ' ' 
multiples of 6 than men. Ages above 65 need not be consKoici 
figures are vitiated by ignorance and exaggeration in both tlu! 


It is not an easy task for a layman to eliminate the ettootH (>f > 
fluencesi which detract from the accm’aoy of the age returns, Mh 
the Government of India engage the services of an expert aciiiKU'y 1 1 . 1 'K.inwi. 
and report upon the age statistics for the whole of India and I i>r "'’i tin 
Provinces. 


IS^, Comparison with Previous Censuses. — The stateiuiini -.n 
page 112, which is an abstract of Subsidiary Table II, compiiinH Mi.' jmv 
age distribution permille of th© population with that at eaoli of I.Ih' (ircvt . i.: 
Censuses. The accompanying diagrams illustrate graphically tlu' \;ii i vi.m;, 
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PROPORTIONAL NUMBERS OF FEMALES ENUMERATED AT VARIOUS AGES IN 1921 
COMPARED V/ITH THE CORRESPONDING NUMBERS IN 1911 AND 1901. 

1921 1911 1901 
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in the male and the female proportions at the present Census as compared 
with the figures for the past two Censuses. 


Age pericw^ 

Males 

j Females 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1021 

0 — 1 

2( 

27 

15 

26 

26 

23 

80 

16 

29 

27 

1—2 

23 

21 

20 

18 

14 

23 

20 

22 

2C 

16 

2—3 

26 

33 


33 

23 

29 

37 

3i 

37 

26 

3—4 

29 

30 

24 

29 

23 

32 

34 

27 

83 

28 

4—5 

35 

81 

29 

80 

29 

88 

33 

31 

32: 

81 

0—6 

131 (a) 

143 

116 (6) 

136 (d) 

116 

145 {a) 

159 

127 (6) 

151 (d) 

127 

6—10 

128 

133 

133 

126 (.'I 

13b 

13C 

183 

127 

127 (4 

160 

10-15 

124 

108 (a) 

130 

113 (6) 

128 (d) 

104 

89 (a) 

1!2 

96 (6) 

111 (d) 

15—20 

79 

72 

76 

« 74 

Hid} 

81 

78 

78 

77 

70 b &d 

20—23 

82 

81 

72 (a) 

79 

74 (fc) 

99 

98 

89 (a) 

96 

88 b& d 

25—30 

96 

97 

92 

93 fd) 

90 

91 

92 

96 

90 (d)| 

83 

30—35 

96 

91 

95 

86 (d) 

88: 

91 

98 

98 

92 (d]\ 

91 

85—40 

57 

56 

60 

69(d) 

61 (d): 

46 

44 

62 

49 (4 

60 (d) 

40—45 

72 

74 

75 

74(d) 

ep 

68 

70 

72 

71 (d) 

71 a&d 

45-50 

31 (O) 

32 

35 

87 

87 (rf) 

27 (c) 

24 

29 

28 

30 (d) 

50--55 

1 46 (cjj 

60 

61 

, 54 

63 (d) 

48 (c) 

50 

61 

61 

51 id) 

55—60 

13 W 

12 (c)| 

16 


17 

13 (c 

9 ic) 

14 

lii 

14 

60 — 65 

h •- V 


• •• 

33 

34 

... 1 

... 

... 

86 

87 

65—70 J 

}■ 47 (c) 

SI (c) 

48 (c) 


s 

57 (c) 

62 (c) 

56 

6 

7 

Over 70 i 

J ... 

1 


A 

18 

... 1 

1 - 

... 

19 

20 


The effects of famine and high prices and those of epidemics like plague 
and influenza can all be traced in the above statement. Famine generally 
affects both the ybung and the old. The famine of 1877 — 78 greatly lowered 
the number of children (0-5) at the 1881 Census. This decrease affected 
the figures of the group (10-16) at the next Census and of (20-25) at the 
following Census too, as indicated by (a) in the statement above. This 
should have naturally affected the age-group (30-35) at the 1911 Census. 
The figures, however, do not show any decrease. On the contrary, 
they lepresent an increase due probably to immigration of able- 
bodied persons, as the decade 1901 — 1911 was a prosperous one. 
However, the effect seems to assert itself in the age period 40-45 
in 1921. How the famine affected old persons can be traced by noting 
the figures in the age-groups above, say, 45 years. In 1881, the groups, 
46-50 and above, all show small proportions of persons, and this effect of the 
famine can be traced further through the subsequent decades as indicated 
by (c) in the statement. In the same way, the famine of 1898 — 99 consider- 
ably thinned the number of children in 1901 and adversely affected those 
aged 10-15 in 1911 and those aged 20-25 in 1921 as indicated by (b). The 
period 1911 — 21, as noted in the preceding Chapters, has been a very bad one 
for the growth of the population. -The visitations of plague and influenza, 
and the high prices of foodstuffs, which prevailed during the decade, have 
left their dire mark on the age distribution of the population. Thus the 
children returned at the age-group (0-5) in 1911 must have entered the 
group 10-15 in 1921, A comparison between the two proportionate figures 
shows that the number in the latter group has sustained considerable loss, 
the female children suffering more than the male children. In the same 
way, those who had been in the group 5-10 in 1911 and who occupied the 
group 15-20 iu 1921 show an enormous decrease, both the sexes having 
been equally affected. 

So much for the young. Lefe ^ look at thc^^^ TO in the 

prime of life in 1911, and see what Joss their ranks have sustained during 
the unfortunate period 1911 — 21. Those who were iu the group 26-30 
80-35, 85-40, or 40-45 in 1911 and who may be expected to be in the group* 
ten years higher, in 1921. show great diminution in their numbers, caused' 
no doubt, by the combined effects of plague, influenza and high prices^ In 
this case also, females show proportionately a higher loss than males: Tli^U^ 
it would seem that the calamities of the decade were very adverse to female 
life and that female children, as well as females at the productive ages, 
were affected in a greater measure than males of stich ages, though both 
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were carried away in large numbers. A glance at the diagrams will prove 
that, as compared with the previous two Censuses, the proportion of both 
males and females at the ages 20-35 to the total population has been the 
lowest in 1921. How famines have affected the growth of the population 
by increasing the death-rate and by lowering the general birth-rate will be 
considered shortly. 


135. Variations at certain Age Periods. — In the Madras Census Report 
of 1911, Mr. Molony published some interesting figures showing the propor- 
tion of males and females at certain age-periods slightly different from those 
adopted in the Subsidiary Tables. For males, he chose the periods 0 — 6 
(childhood), 6-16 (school), 15-20 i student or apprentice), 20-45 (householder), 
46 and upwai'ds (old age). For females, he chose the periods 0-6 (childhood) 
5-10 (school), 10-16 (adolescent), 16-35 (married life) and 35 and over (old 
age). These age periods seem to be equally suitable to conditions prevailing 
in this State and indicate clearly the loss sustained by the country in the 
matter of infants as well as of householders. The marginal statements 
show the distribution of 10,000 of each sex at each of these periods at the 
last four Censuses. The figures in- 
dicate that, as compared with 1911, 
there has been a decrease of 212 in 
the proportion of male children and 
238 in that of female children. To 
begin with, the famine of 1898-1900 
affected the number of children and 
reduced their proportion, as evidenced 
by the figures for 1901. They rose 
when conditions were more congenial 
in the decade 1901-1911. They have 
now fallen off again as a result of the 
low birth-rate and high death-rate • 
caused by the epidemics, etc., of 1911- 
1921, especially during the latter half 
of the decade. It must at the same 
time be noted that the combined 
effects of famine, pestilences and 
high prices of the decade have wrought much greater havoc among children 
than the famine of 1898-1900. In fact, the present proportions are the 
lowest for the past 80 years. Let us now ylanoe at the figures in the 
other age gi’oups, and see how the constitution of the population at these 
ages has varied from decade to decade. To facilitate comparison, let the 
figures be grouped under proper heads, as shown in the sub-joined Table 
which indicates clearly the variations in the proportion of malos and 
females to the total jDopulation from decade to decade. 


MALES 


Year 

0-5 

5-15 

15-20 

20-46 

45 and 
over 

1921 

1,157 

2,660 

712^ 

3,795 

1,676 

1911 

1,369 

2,387 

735 

3,9i3 

1,596 

1901 

1,161 

2,635 

755 ' 

3,943 

1,506 

1891 

1,429 

2,409 

723 

3,967 

1,452 


FEMALES 


Year 

0-5 

6-10 

10-16 

16-35 

35 and 
over 

1921 

1,270 

1,602 

1,106 

3,319 

2,803 

3911 

1,508 

i 1,273 

9o5 

3,544 

2,720 

mi 

1,274 

1.275 

1,117 

3,609 

2,725 

1891 

1,592 

1,323 

890 

3,610 

1 2,683 



Infants 


Adolescents 


Householders 

Old People 

i Ferio'i 

■ i 

Males Temalos 
i 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 ' 

0-5 

0-5 

5-15 

15-20 

. 5-10 

10-15 

20-45 

15-35 

45 and 
over 

35 and 
over 

: 1891-01 

-268 

-3X8 

+226 

+ 32 

— 50 

+227 

— 44 

- 1 

+ 54 

+ 142 

, 1901-11 

+208 

+ 234 

-218 

- 20 

— 2 

'-162 

— 30 

— .65 

+ 90 

5 

1 mi-2i 

—212 

-238 

+ 273 

- 23 

+229 

+ 151 

—118 

—225 

+- 80 

+ 83 

1921 compared 
* vpith 1891. j 

i i 

-*272 

1 

i 

-322 

+ 251 

— 11 

+ 177 

+ 216 

—192 

—291 

+ 221 

+ 220 


It would appear that the weakening of the adolescents during the 
period 1901-11 furnished an additional cause for the lowering of the pro- 
portion of infants in 1911-21, Above all, it must be noted that the 
proportion of householders has been steadily declining these 30 years, and 
the decrease has assumed alarming proportions in the present decade, so 
that there is now reason to fear that the next decade also may not witness 
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betterment in the proportion of infants. However, as the condition of adoles- 
cents has improved now, as compared with their position, in 1911, except 
in the ease of the male adolescents aged 15-2U, it is expected that these per- 
sons would have added to the population and made good, to a certain extent, 
the deficiency in children by the time the next Census is taken. 


Let us now compare the variations which have occurred at these age- 
groups in the sex-constitution of the population in the State with coires- 
ponding variations in an adjoining British India Province, vis., the Madras 
Presidency, and see bow the two populations have fared during the past 30 
years. The statement below exhibits the changes which these proportions 
have undergone since 1891. It shows that, while the condition of the 
adolescents and old persons in the two places is now more favourable than 
it was 00 years ago, the loss in infants and householders has been very 
high — proportionately much higher in the State than in the Madras Presi- 
dency— and that, while the householders and the adolescents oan be 
reasonably expected in Madras to repair the loss in infants, the hope of 
Hyderabad in that direction centres more in the adolescents than in the 
householders. Thus it seems that Hyderabad would require a longer time 
to recoup its losses and to show a normal population than Madras. 


i 

1 

Infants 

ALdolescents 

Householders 

Old persons 

Btate or province 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Males 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


0-5 

0“5 

5 20 

. 5-15 

20-45 

15-35 

45 and 
over 

35 and 
over 

Eyfleratiaa 

1 —27-2 

—322 

+ 240 

+ 393 

—192 

—291 

4 224 

+220 

Madras 

j -262 

—285 

+157 

+ 217 

- 75 

— 23 

+ 180, 

- + 71 


1 36. Variation in Population at different Age Periods Subsidiary Table 

VI shows the percentage variations. in the population at certain age periods 
at each of the last four Censuses. An abstract of this is given in the margin, 
indicating the changes which have occurred at each age period during 

,. — the decade under 

j Ages. ” j review. A glance 

' at this will show 

how the population 
has suffered dot 
only as a whole 
but also at such im- 
portant age periods 
as 0-10 and 16-40. 
Telingana shows a greater loss than Marathwara in the age period 0-10; in 
fact, its decline in the proportion of children is more than four times the 
proportionate loss in Marathwara. On the other hand, Maratlwara shows 
a greater decline in the productive ages 15-40. Its loss in this respect is 
more than double that of Telingana. On the whole, Marathwara has 
sustained a heavy loss in all age periods except the last (60 and over), 
where it shows a gain, as against a falling off presented by Telingana. In 
this connection we mayTecoilect what has been noticed in Chapter III that 
the number of emigrants to the Bombay Presidency is vastly larger than 
that to’the Madras Pi'esidenoy, aihd that the Marathwara people seem to go 
in. larger numbers to Bombay than the TeJihgana people to Madras. This 
assumption would seem to gain strength from the fact that, though both 
parts of the country were equally affected by the calamities of the decade, 
Marathwara, shows a greater loss among its able-bodied persons than 
Telingana, proving that more of its adults must have gone put 
%^]bay sMe in search of employment d.uring the famine, dayp ^harh^those 

of Teiingf^ to the M side. If statistics regarding, the ’ages of 
emigrant® %e^ |,vailable, this tendency could have been better established. 
Subsidiary Tame Vl further points out that, among the di^iotS) Medah, 


i 

j Period 

Divisions 

All ages 

0-10 

10-15 

15-40 

40-60 

60 and 
over 

i 

f State 

—6-8 

-8*5 

4- 6‘9 

—10*2 

— 6‘6 

+ 01 

|19I1-21 

Telingana,., 

—4*6 

i -S-1 ; 

+ 12‘3 

— 6’4 

—3*0 

—4 '2 

1 

f 

1 Maratiiwar a 

—9 0 

1 — i 

+ I'O 

-13-7 J 

1 

-9-9 



+4'7 
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Nizamabad and Nalgoiida in Telingana and Aurangabad, Bhir and Raicbur 
in Marathwara have suffered more heavily in the proportion of their popula- 
tion at age-group 0-10, that Kariinnagar and Nizamabad in Telingana and 
Aurangabad, Bhir, Nander, Osmanabad and Bidar in Marathwara have lost 
considerably in their population at ages 15-40 ; and that Nizamabad in 
Telingana and Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani, Eaichur and Bidar in Marath- 
wara have sustained heavy loss at ages 40-60 also. In other words, one 
district in Telingana (Nizamabad) and four in Marathwara (Aurangabad, 
Bhir, Raichur and Bidar) have fared the worst during the decade under 
review^ It may be observed that on the whole the percentage variations 
corroborate what has been stated in the preceding paragraphs. 

137. Variation in the Age Distribution of the City and the State Popula- 
tion compared. 

The marginal 
statement 
shows the per- 
centage .varia- 
tions in the 
population of 
Hyderabad 

City at certain age periods, as compared with the changes in the State popu- 
lation as a whole at the corresponding age-groups during the decade 1911-21. 
The City population has not only suffered heavily on the whole but has also 
declined considerably at. all age periods, as evidenced by the marginal state- 
ment above, the loss at the extremes of life being highly remarkable. 

A reference to Subsidiary Table VIII will show that the death-rate, 
both among males and females, was much higher in the City throughout 
the decade than in the State as a whole or in either of the natural 
divisions. The high prices of foodstuffs, which reigned dming the period, 
the visitations of plague thrice dm’ing the decade, and the seom’ge of 
influenza disturbed the age constitution of the City to a very great extent. 
The combined effect of these calamities resulted in the decimation of the 
population at all ages. It may also be noted that the City has sufiered in 
this respect to a much greater extent than the Telingana part of the country 
in which it is situated. As the City attracts a large number of iimnigrants, 
one would expect the age group 16-40 to show a better proportion here than 
in the State as a whole. But contrary to expectations, the City shows 
a worse record in this respect than the State and consequently its position 
as regards the age-group 0-10 is* also much lower than that of the whole 
country. 

138. Age Distribution among various Religionists. — The following Table 
compares the age distribution per mille of the population of the State as a 
whole with the corresponding proportions of the various religionists of both 
sexes in 1911-21 : — 


Ages. 

Period | State or City 

All ages 0 — 10 j 10 — io 

i 15—40 j 40—60 

i 1 

60 and over 

,Q , 1 oi (State 

—6-8 —8*5 +6*9 

: 

—10*2 j —6*6 1 

-i-O-i 

1911—21^ (City 

—19*4 — *22*3 —11*8 

-18*5 ; —IT*? 1 

— 29-7 


1 

t 

Religion 

1 

0-6 i 

5- 

-10 

10- 

15 

15-20 

20-40 

40-60 

60 & Over 
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a2 
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© 

a 

c 
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0 

d 
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© 

1 

j State 

1911 

136 

151 

126 

127 

113 

96 

74 

77 

317 

326 

178 

162 

56 

61 

J 

1921 

115 

127 

138 1 

150 

128 

111 

71 

70 

313 

312 

174 

166 

61 

64 

: Hindu 

1911 

138 

151 

126 i 

127 

112 

95 

73 

76 

317 

327 

178 

162 

54 

60 


1921 

115 

125 

138 I 

150 

128 I 

no 

71 

69 

312 

311 

175 

167 

60 

64 

jMCusalman 

1911 

122 

135 

121 

125 

113 

101 

76 

79 

319 

325. 

182 

164 

64 

; 67 


1921 

114 1 

127 

131 

141 

126 

108 

73 

73 

317 

315 

172 

164 

65 

68 

i Oliristian 

1911 

123 

158 

120 

141 

106 

113 

7S 

93 

390 

326 ‘ 

144 ’ 

125 

43 

41 


1921 

104 

128 

142 

157 

132 

129 

78 

81 

342 

318 

151 

139 

47 

45 

1 Animist 

1911 

162 

190 

156 

158 

118 

99 

66 

65 

291 

310 

155 

125 

60 ' 

51 


1921 

-143 

164 

155 

159 

125 

114 

59 

70 

292 - 

299 

166 

136 

57 

55 


The above Table shows that, while all the numerically important religi- 
ous communities have suffered in the proportion of their children (both 
male and female) aged 0-6, they have a better record at ages 5-10. This 


30 
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would iu dicate that those who were born during the first half of the decade 
breasted the calamities of the latter half better than those born m the latter 
period. The age- group 10-15 shows a bettor record? but the next one (15-20) 
presents a decline in both sexes and among both the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans, while the Christian males and the Animistic females show an improve- 
ment. The most pi’oductive ages 20-40 repeat a miserable tale. Hindus, 
Musalmans and Christians all show a decline in the proportions of their 
males and females as compared with the corresponding figures of a decade 
ago, onij’ the Animist males show a slight increase. In the group (40-60), 
females show a rise among the Hindus, Christians and Animists and males 
among the Christians and Animists, while the Musalmans indicate a 
decline among males and little or no change in the female proportion. On 
the whole, the proportion of old persons is highest among the Musalmans. 
Next in order come the Hindus and the Animists, and lastly the Christians. 
As regards the Christians it must be noted that, owing to the retirement 
and repatriation of British soldiers stationed in the cantonments and of 
railway employees, the proportion of old people in the community is largely 
reduced. On the other hand, the proportionately low figures shown by the 
Animists as regards their old folk and the high figures shown against ‘0-5’ 
prove that the primitive man, though very prolific, is short lived, dwelling as 
he does in mountain fastnesses and forest lands and falling an easy prey to 
malaria and other epidemics. 

1 39. Sex Constitution according to Age, Caste, Race, etc. — Turning now 
to Subsidiary Table IV, which shows the proportionate constitution 
of the population at various age groups, as presented by some castes 
of the Hindus, certain sects of the Musalmans and a few Animistic 
tribes, we find that the majority of the Hindu castes show a preponderance 
of female children aged 0-5 over male children of that age period. Only the 
Lingayat, the Sale, the Dhangar and the low castes, Mala and Madiga, 
present a higher proportion of male children. The Brahman shows the 
lowest proimrtion of male children (94 per mille) and the Dhangar, the 
lowest proportion of female children (111 per mille). Taking the male and the 
female children together, we find the Brahman worst off as the communi- 
ty shows a proportion of only 224 children per mille of its total population,, 
as against a proportion ranging from 230 to 310 presented by the other 
Hindu castes. Next to the Brahman come, in an ascending scale, the 
Dhangar, the Mutrasi, the Mala, the Kapu and the Madiga, while the 
Mahar stands at the highest rung in this matter, followed at a distance by 
the Sale, the Goundla, the Lingayat, the Mang and the Telaga. Among 
the Musalmans, the Sheikh occupies the position of preeminence in the matter 
of the proportion of male children (0-5)and the Pathan in the case of female 
children, (0-5), while the Syed comes last in both respects. It may be noted 
in this connection that though female children predominate in these classes 
also, the proportions which the children of both sexes bear to the popu- 
lation of each of these classes fall short of what many of the Hindu castes 
show. The Ohristians present better proportions of both male and female 
children than the Musalmans. Among the Animists, the Lambada presents 
a higher proportion of children, both male and female, than the Gond. In 
fact, the Lambadas have the highest proportion of children as compared 
with any community or caste of the State. 

In the next group (6-12) again, the Brahman occupies a lower position 
than that of most of the castes. The Maratha presents the lowest propor- 
tion of male children (80 per mille) and the Komati the lowest proportion 
of lemale children (128 per mille), the highest priportion of both male and 
female children being shown by lie Mahar, 198 and 193 per mUle respeotive- 
In this age-period also, the Sheikh leads with a proportion of 154 male 
and 164 female oMidreil to every IjOOO of each sex of the community. The 
Syed sfetnds second in the matter of male children, but in the ease of female 
children, the Pathan. is better off. The Lambada holds his own in -this 
group also. In the a^e-group 12-15, the Brahman continues to hold a low 
position both as regards males and females andis superior to only atuch castes 
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as the Dhangai’i the Lingayat, the Mang, and the Mahar. The highest propor- 
tion of males in this group is shown by the Mala (149) and that of the fe- 
males (152) by the Goundla. Among the Musalmans, the Sheikh yields 
place to the Syed both as regards male and female proportions. The Syed 
leads with 114 males and 91 females per mille of their respective population. 
Among the Ani mists, the Gond for the first time rises superior to the 
Lambada in the proportion of both males and females. 

Coming now to the most important group 16-40, we find the Brahman 
presenting a better proportion than in all the preceding groups. The 
community is next to only the Maratha as regards the male proportion and 
inferior to only the Koli, Madiga and Mala as regards the female proportion, 
the highest proportion for males (443 per mille) having fallen to the lot of 
the Maratha and that for females (428) to the Koli. The Musalmans also 
show a much higher proportion in this group than in the rest. The Pathan 
presents the highest proportion of males (442 per mille) and is followed by 
the Sheikh and the Syed, whilst the Sheikh shows the highest proportion 
of females (397 per mille). The Gond maintains his superiority to the 
Lambada in this group also and shows higher proportion of males and 
females than what the Lambada can present. The next group MO and over’ 
turns the tables against the lower castes, the ‘‘ depressed classes,” It shows 
that the Goundla, the Koli, the Madiga, the Mang and the Mala have all 
short lives. The Brahman presents a high male, but a low female, propor- 
tion. In the matter of the male proportion, this community stands third 
amongst the selected castes, but in the case of the female proportion more 
than 50 per cent, of the selected castes show higher figures. This low female 
proportion would seem to demonstrate the evil effects of child -marriage and 
forced maternity which custom imposes more rigorously upon the Brahman 
girl than upon any of the other castes. On the whole, the Dhangar shows 
the highest proportion of males and the Komati, the highest proportion of 
females in this age-group, while the Goundla occupies the lowest position in 
both cases. Glancing at the statistics for other religions, we find that the 
Syeds are not only longer-lived than the Pathans and Sheikhs but are also 
blessed with longer lives than any of the selected Hindu castes. Among 
the Animists, the Gond male has a shorter duration of life than the Lam- 
bada male, but the Gond female beats out the Lambada female in the matter 
of longevity. It may be noted in passing that more than 80 per cent, of the 
selected Biindu castes, all the Musalman sects, and the Animists show a 
preponderance of females over males in the age period ‘ 40 and over,’ pro- 
ving that once they pass the most critical period of their lives — age period 
15-40 — females live to a longer age than males, owing to the more strenuous 
lives led by the latter. 

1 40. Types of Population. — According to Sundbarg, the Swedish Statis- 
tician one of the striking features of normal age distribution is the fact 
that one half of the population is bet’iveen 15 and 50 years of age. He 
distinguishes three types of age distribution. The fii’st is the Progressive 
Type, where the proportion below 16 is high and that above 60 low, the 
second, the Stationary Type, where the two proportions tend to approach, 
and the third, the Regressive Type, where the proportion above 60 is higher 
than that below 16. To these three types, Whipple (Vital Statistics, Page 178) 
adds two more : the Seoessive, where the population aged 16-60 is less than 
60 per cent, of the total population due to emigration, and the Aooessive, 
where owing to immigration the period 16-50 covers more than 60 per cent, 
of the population. These he illustrates by the following typical groupings: — 

Tlieoritical Types of Population- 
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I State State 


Animists I 


ThemargiBal table oompavee “ a*® 

P er cent, of Population. each of the various reli- 

““ 1 jg23^ giouists in 1921 with 

i . the corresponding pro- 

Age groups j jiosa!- Chris- Ar,imi«tc, poi'tions in the State in 

^State state ji-iudus Animists 

— ~ It shows that the 

0-14 S7 88 88 38 40 43 

50 Md over 13 13 13 13 10 n 01 ’ less of the progressive 

L ^ ' type in 1911, has come 

now to be rather secessive owing, on the one hand, to increased emigration 
and, on the other, to the disastrous effects of the calamities of the decade 
on persons in their prime of life- Hindus and Musalmans repeat the same 
tale, while the Christian community is unmistakably progressive, and the. 
Animist, highly secessive, due not so much to emigration as to their large 
number of children and short duration of life. 


0-14 

15-49 

50 and over 


The marginal table shows how the City population has fared in this 

respect. The proportions at 
the age groups selected by 
Sundbarg are presented here 
for the City and for two 
important religious commun- 
ities therein, and compared 
with those for the State as a 
whole in the years 1911 and 
1921. It shows that the 
City population has been 
aceessive^ and likewise the Hindu and the Musalman population in the City, 
due, no doubt, to large numbers of immigrants that the City always attracts. 


1911 

1921 

[ 

Sta^e 

State 

City 

City 

Hindus 

City 

Musal* 





mans 

0-14 1 

37 

38 

31 

31 

31 

lo-49 j 

50 

49 

56 

56 

55 

50 an<l over i 

i 

13 

13 

13 

14 
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1 41 . Mean Age.— By ‘ mean age ’ is meant the arithmetical sum of the 
ages of all the persons living at a particular time divided by the total number 
of such persons. This is not necessarily identical with the mean duration 
of life or the expectation of life at birth. A high mean age- may be the 
result of general longevi^ of the people, or^a low birth-rate or high death- 
rate among children. Similarly? a low mean age may mean that either the 
people are short-lived or they are very prolific and multiplying rapidly. In 
this connection the pertinent remarks of the Madras Census Report of 1901 
may be quoted : “ A condition of scarcity” it is observed in that Report,' 

“ checks bhths and thus, unless it be accompanied by an increase in deaths, 

. raisbs the mean age of the living as calculated from their ages. On the 
other hand, the rise in the number of births which usually accompanies the 
rebound after famine increases the numbers of persons in the youn^fer age- 
periods and so reduces the mean age of the living. But it is obviously 
fallacious to suppose that in these two oases the increase or reduction of 
the mean age of the living denotes a corresponding lengthening or shorten- 
ing of the duration of life. The discussion of these matters is thus best 
entrusted to those who are experts in such subjects.” 


142. Mean Age and Religion. — The marginal statement gives the mean 

age and the proportion of children and 
old men in each of the more important 
religious communities. It will be seen 
therefrom that the Musalman has 
the highest.mean age as well as the 
highest propori^qp, of :pld ■ piersons, 

of the 
long-lived. 

SBXtwttelsitmalman oomesthe Hindu 
with’^ lower ifiean age and a smaRer 

' stand third as r^ards mean age and; deolarf©' thje^ ahcrt 
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The Christians stand last in this respect and show a low proportion 
of old persons also. It may be pointed out in this connection that, 
though the Indian Christians progressed well duiing the decade, presenting an 
increase of over 23 per cent, in their numbers as compared with their strength 
in 1911, the increase among their males was much higher than that among 
their females, indicating that generally more of males than of females are 
converted. And since there is reason to believe that, generally speaking, 
more males than females of ‘useful ’ ages enter the fold, the proportions 
of children and of old men of the community must naturally below. 

143. Variations iniMean Age. — The diagram below shows the ■ varia- 



tions in the mean ages of these religious communities! since ISSl.f 'InUhe 
case of the Animists the variation is shown from 1891, as prior to that year 
they were lamped with the Hindus and had no separate existence in "the 
Census statistics. 


1 44. Mean Age of males and of females compared.— The marginal state- 
ment compareSfcthe mean age of the males with 
that of the females of the various religious 
communities as deduced from the age-distribu- 
tion figures of 1921. It will be seen that in 
every ease the women present a lower mean 
age than that of the men. It may, however, 
be noted that in the case of females also the 
Mnsalman community shows the highest mean 
age. It is followed in this respect by the 
Hindu, the Christian and lastly, the Animist, 

31 
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145. Caste and Longevity.— It has been noted in the preceding para how 
the various religious communities differ in their mean age, Subsidiary Table 
IV throws further light on this subject, A glance at the age-constitution 
of the various castes among the Hindus shows that the castes higher in the 
social scale have a large proportion of persons over 40, w^hile the low oastes 
such as the Gouudla, Madiga, Mala and Koli have proportionately less number 
of such persons. It has already been noted that the highest proportion of old 
men (249 per mille) is shown by the Dhangar caste and the lowest (162) by 
the Goundla, while the highest proportion of old females (291 per mille) is 
shown by the Komati and the lowest again by the Goundla (184). This 
would seem to confirm what has been observed in the Bengal Report and 
the India Report of 1901 that the higher oastes enjoy a greater longevity 
than the lower. It must, however, be pointed out that this seems to be a 
natm’al consequence of their various standards of comfort, in as much as the 
lower classes usually huddle iu the least healthy parts of towns and villages^ 
where they are exposed to the full force of malaria and other endemic 
diseases, while the higher oastes live under better sanitary conditions. 
This is borne out by the fact that amongst the “ depressed classes,” males 
show a mean age of 25’4 and females 24*4, as against 26*8 and 26*4, respec- 
tively, presented by the Hindu males and females on the whole. 


1 46. Proportion of Children among various Religionists. — The marginal 

statement shows the number 
of married women of child- 
bearing age and the proportion 
of children to possible mothers 
in the four chief religions. 
Though the potential mothers 
are nearly equal amongst 
these religionists, the number 
of children is considerably 
greater among the Animists 
than among the rest. Com- 
pared with the figures for 1911, 
^ 4 .- j, . , while there has been a decrease 

S of mapied women, the number of children has increased 

snfb decade 1911-21 was not marked by any 

TimTinrHnnpfo ,* as may be calculated to promote fecundity) this 

of death ft ^ children seems rather to indicate that the number 

the decade females of productive ages has been very great during 

Jonmantd C^^apter I that the number of houses per 

I??in females aged 15 and above has increased from 95 in 1911 to 

married femaleH f words, it means that several houses have lost their 
married females m the prime of life during the decade. 


Religion 

No. of married 
women aged 15-40 
per 100 females 
of all ages 

No. of children 
below 10 per lOO 
married women 
aged 15-40 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Hindu 

31 

33 

33 

174 

156 

158 

Animisfc 

31 

33 

34 

215 

209 

174 

Musalman 

31 

35 

33 

168 

152 

152 

Christian 

31 

34 

t 31 

182 

173 

182 


^i§igram. 
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147. Vital Statistics — Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII show the reported 
birth and death rates during the decade, and the following diagram 
depicts the same graphically. The lowest death-rate in the State was record- 
ed inl910-1911 at the very commencement of the decade under review, as 
calculated from the reported figures on the total population as returned at 
the Census of 1911. The following year witnessed a sharp rise(9’7 per mille) 
in this rate owing to an outbreak of plague, falling, however, to 77 per 

BIRTH & DEATH KATES. BOTH SEXES. IN HYDERABAD STATE. 19T1-1920. 



1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20, 

mille in the subsequent year. During the next six years, the death-rate 
never went below this proportion, but rose steadily reaching the frightful 
height of 36 per mille during 1918-19 caused by the devastating influen 2 a 
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epidemic. In 1919-20, the last year of the decade, the death-rate (7' 5) 
almost equalled that which had jji’e vailed in 1912-13, 

In the City, the death-rate has always been higher than in the dis- 
tricts. The first year of the decade showed a death-i'ate of over 16 per mille 
among males and 10 per mille among females, which increased still further 
to 32 and 81 per mille, respectively, in the following year, when plague 
visited the City for the first time in its annals. The next four years 
presented much lower death-rates for males than what the first year of the 
decade had shown, but in the case of females the death-rates were much 
higher than at the outset. In 1916-17, a severe out-break of malarial fever 
and plague pushed up the death-rates among males and females to 35'5 
and 40'5 per mille respectively. These were the highest on record for the 
decade. The next year, owing to influenza, high death-rates continued and 
the last two years of the decade were no better. 

The bii*th-rates have been much lower than the death-rates through- 
out the decade under consideration. To start with, it was about 6 per 
mille, which gradually increased to 8‘7 in 1914-15. It then suffered a 
slight depression (8‘3) and rose to 8'8 per mille in 1916-17, This was the 
highest birth-rate for the decade. Thereafter, the influence of influenza 
and malaria cut down the birth-rate to 5*4 per. mille in 1918-19 and still 
further to 5‘3 per mille in 1919-20, and this was the lowest birth-rate for the 
decade. In the City also, there were corresponding fluctuations in the 
decade, the highest for males being 19‘6 per mille in 1913-14, and the lowest^ 
lO'S per mille in 1919-20, and for females, 19‘2 and 10‘2 per mille, respectively, 
in these years. 

That these rates are not quite reliable needs no demonstration, seeing 
that the maintenance of vital statistics is still in a rudimentary stage. For 
example, _ that the births are not properly registered is clear from the fact 
that, while the number of births I'eported during the last 5 years of the 
decade is only 472,977, the number of children between the ages 0-5 as enu- 
merated at the Census is nearly four times as much, viss.^ 1,613,492, although 
it should in fact be considerably less on account of the high mortality 
among children. This clearly shows that births are not properly recorded. 
As regards deaths also, the registration is not quite satisfactory, as the 
excess of deaths over births added on to the excess of emigrants over immi- 
gi'ants account for (as stated in Chapter I) about 80 per cent, only of the 
loss that the actual enumerations of the population in 1911 and 1921 
point out. Although the vital statistics of the State are thus unreliable, it 
must be stated they have some value as indicating the variations in 
the vital conditions of the State from ySar to j'^ear. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— Age-Distribution of 100,000 of each sex 
BY Annual periods (All Religions). 
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Age 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Age 

Persons 

Males 

Females, 

1 1 

i 

^ j 

S 1 

‘ 1 

1 

* i 

3 

4 

j 

0 i 

4,711 : 

1 

2,165 

2,546 

54 ^ 

443 i 

211 

232 

1 ! 

2,101 , 

1,039 

A, 062 

55 

1,938 ! 

950 

988 

2 

4,099 ; 

1,746 

2,353 

56 

140 ! 

86 

54 

3 : 

3,908 ^ 

1,823 

2,085 

57 

161 I 

89 

72 

4 

4,823 

2,380 

2,442 

<58 

224 

132 

92 

5 

5,987 j 

2,998 

2,989 

59 

82 1 

37 

45 

6 

6,732 • 

3,006 

3,726 

60 

6,472 

3,163 

3,309 

7 

4,013 

1.587 

2,426 

61 

177 

127 

50 

8 

6,899 

3,778 

3,121 

62 

273 

178 

95 

9 

3,997 

2,048 

1,949 

63 

182 

138 

44 

10 

8,221 

4,183 

4,038 

64 

136 

44 

72 

11 

3,625 

1,391 

2,234 

65 

1.033 

612 

421 

12 

7,452 

4,224 

3,228 

66 

89 

34 

55 

13 

2,159 

1,070 

1,089 

67 

80 

14 

66 

14 

3,763 

1.939 

1,824 

68 

93 

38 

55 

15 

4'679 

2,349 

2,330 

69 

197 

61 

136 

16 

3,847 

1.899 

1,948 

70 

6,085 

3 035 

3,050 

17 

1,658 

727 

931 

71 

160 

6 

154 

18 

4,421 

2.209 

2.212 

72 

199 

48 

151 

19 

1,885 < 

992 

893 

73 

279 

2.5 

254 

20 

10,145 

4,814 

.5,331 

74 

204 

10 

194 

21 

1,662 

524 

3,138 

75 

389 

193 

196 

22 

3,595 

1,888 

3,707 

76 

74 

15 

59 

23 

977 

o4 o 

434 

77 

48 

11 

37 

24 j 

1,711 

950 

761 

78 

73 

21 

52 

25 ' 

11,738 - 

5,965 

5,773 

79 

62 

3 

59 , 

26 : 

1,505 i 

861 

644 

80 

953 

482 

471 

27 

1,120 i 

559 

561 

81 

i 21 

7 

14 

28 

1 1,979 i 

1,212 

767 

62 

32 

16 

16 

29 

613 i 

330 

183 

83 

16 

11 

5 

30 

12,655 i 

! 5,743 

6,912 

84 

24 

9 

15 

31 

363 

i 296 

67 

85 

60 

42 

18 

32 

M62 

i 886 

576 

86 

17 

7 

10 

33 

471 i 

373 

98 

87 

8 

3 

5 

34 

670 

496 

174 

86 

13 

7 

6 

35 1 

7,374 

3,823 

3,451 

89 

2 

1 

1 

36 

697 ^ 

490 

201 

90 

170 

77 

93 

37 

307 1 

227 

80 

91 

14 

2 

12 

38 

825 

509 

316 

92 

28 

1 

21 ^ 

39 

267 

183 

84 

93 

10 

2 

8 

40 

11,367 

5,894 

5,973 

94 

9 

2 

7 

41 

374 

255 

119 

95 

14 

9 

5 

42 

831 1 

504 

327 

96 

8 

B 

5 

43 

309 

173 

136 

97 

15 

5 

10 

44 

295 

196 

99 

98 

11 

1 

10 

46 

4,795 

2,552 

2,243 

99 

13 

2 

11 

46 

334 

215 

119 

100 

12 

7 

R 

47 

341 

180 

161 

ICI 



V 

48 

699 

401 

298 

102 

1 



49 

140 

74 

66 

103 




50 

9,858 

5,029 

4,829 

104 




61 

309 

67 

42 

105 

1 


1 

52 

695 

562 

133 

106 



i 

63 

111 

63 

28 

107 

2 

1 

1 1 

! 


ss 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II— Age distbibdtion of 10,000 

OF EACH SEX IN THE STATE AND EACH NATUEAL DIVISION. 


Age Period 

1921 

'■ 1911 

j 1901 

1891 

1881 

f 

1 ifales 

jpemales 

Males 

. 

Females 

1 Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

STATE 












0— 1 


259 

272 

264 

291 

151 

165 

268 

297 

204 

226 

1— 2 


144 

155 

178 

203 

204 

222 

219 

251 

207 

228 

2— 3 


23:^ 

256 

333 

370 

274 

306 

333 

.374 

257 

291 

3— 4 


235 

278 

291 

328 

241 

274 

298 

342 

290 

825 

4— 5 


288 

309 

303 

316 

291 

307 

311 

328 

348 

382 

Total O-' 5 


1,159 

1,270 

1,369 

l,o08 

1,161 

1,274 

1,429 

1,592 

1,306 

1,452 

5— iO 


1,380 

1,502 

1,262 

1,273 

1,332 

1,275 

1,331 

1,325 

1,277 

1,297 

10—15 


1,279 

1,106 

1,125 

955 

1,303 

1,117 

1,078 

890 

1,237 

14)44 

15—20 


712 

700 

785 

767 

755 

775 

723 

780 

788 

805 

20—25 


739 

880 

790 

954 

715 

893 

806 

983 

817 

986 

25 30 


898 

832 

929 

901 

923 

965 

971 

915 

958 

913 

30 — 35 


878 

909 

860 

922 

950 

976. 

914 

932 

958 

910 

85—40 


604 

497 

593 

493 

604 

623 

653 

441 

569 

463 

40—45 


674 

712 

741 

712 

751 

719 

738 

702 

718 

679 

45—50 


368 

302 

374 

281 

354 

286 

823 

236 

312 

269 

50—55 


529 

511 

521 

o06 

510 

511 

497 

495 

461 

479 

55—60 


171 

138 

146 

115 

164 

137 

119 

92 

133 

134 

60-65 


339 

366 

328 

364 

1 






65—70 


89 

75 

62 

68 

Y 478 

549 

513 

617 

466 

569 

1 70 and over 

181 

203 

165 

191 

J 






Mean age 

... 

25'S 

2S'3 

26 6 

250 

2S2 

2S2 

24'6 

243 

24 S 

24-4 

Telingana 

... 


f 









0 — 5 

... 

1,103 

1,221 

1,374 

1,532 

1 0 unA 


1,386 

1,550 

3,389 

1,570 

5—10 

... 

1,380 

! 1,577 

1,309 

1,330 


JifiQO 

1,367 

1,361 

1,302 

1,305 

10—15 

... 

1,?<73 

1,159 

1,172 

981 

1,291 

' 1,084 

1,174 

975 

1,224 

1,041 

15-20 

... 

762 

7ol 

761 

795 

807 

840 

788 

845 

1 810 

836 

20—40 

... 

3,077 

3,065 

3,091 

3,181 



3,135 

3,135 

3,152 

3,094 

40-60 

... 

1,707 

1,616 

1,713 

1,557 

- 5,598 

5,311 

1,604 

1,482 

: 1,599 

1,508 

60 and over 

598 

610 

580 

624 



546 

652 

524 

646 

Mean age 

... 

20 4 

1 

201 

24‘9 

244 

... 


244 

240 

243 

24 2 

Marathwara 

... 

j 










0— 5 

... 

1,219 

1,321 

1,364 

\ 1,488 

] 2,675 

2,341 

1,465 

1,627 

1,238 

1,357 

6— 10 

... 

1,381 

1,422 

i,2iar' 

i 1,216 

1,300 

1,292 

1,257 

1,291 

10—15 

... 

1,178 

1,050 

1,077 

! 929 

1,315 

1,149 

995 i 

818 

1,247 

1,044 

15-20 

... 

658 

646 

708 

' 738 

705 

713 

669 1 

725 

771 

782 

20-40 

... 

3,165 

3,172 

<3,2.54 

8,357 

1 


3,347 

3,389 

3,424 

3,419 

40—60 

... 

1,778 

1,709 

1,854 

1,671 

h 5,305 

5,797 

1,739 ' 

1.562 ' 

1,644 

1,600 

1 6 a and over 

621 

679 

530 

60J 

J 


485 

687 

419- ' 

607 

Mean age 

i! 

206 

\ 

20'B 

2S^6 

25'2 


... 

246 

24-9 

247 

246 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Age disteibotion of 10,000 op each sex 

IN EACH MAIN RELIGION. 


■ 1921 1911 ; 1601 

: , I 

■ 

1891 

1881 

it' 

1 Males Females 1 Males i Females Males 

1 : 1 i 1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

* i ' " ' 

1 ; 2 j 3 j 4 1 5 6 j 

7 

8 

9 

[ ! 

10 

11 


Hind n. 


10,000 

10,000 

io,ooo; 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 — 5 

p** 

1^60 

1,256 

l,88l| 1,518 

1,173 

1,285 

1,445 

1,609 

1,322 

1,447 

5—10 

... 

1,381 

1,508 

l,26lj 1,267 

1,341 

1,261 

1,339 

1,328 

1,282 

1,284 

10—15 

p.. 

1,281 

1,106 

l,123i 946 

1,310 

1,117 

1,085 

895 

1,237 

1,035 

15—20 


714 

695 

734 

766 

753 

778 

721 

777 

785 

801 

20-40 

... 

3.119 

3,116 

3,171 

3,274 

3,177 

3,359 

3,236 

3,262 

3,271 

3,235 

40—60 

... 

1,749 

1,676 

l,784i 1,621 

1,778 

1,859 

1,668 

1,518 

1,603 

1,534 

60 & over 

... 

608 

643i 546 

608 

468 

541 

506 

611 

500 

664 

Ifflrtn Ags 

... 

35‘8 

25'4; 25'2 

24*8 

25*1 

25*1 

24*3 

24*2 

24*4 

24*4 

Muaalman 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 5 

... 

1.144 

1,273 

1,226 

1,359 

1,061 

1,164 

1,293 

1,442 

1,105 

1,060 

5—10 


1,311 

1,418 

1.211 

1,259 

1,264 

1,386 

1,262 

1,280 

1,180 

1,023 

10 — 15 

... 

1,266 

1,086 

1,137 

1,015 

1,260 

1,117 

1,011 

836 

1,179 

799 

15—20 

... 

731 

733 

761 

790 

768 

743 

747 

804 

781 

604 

20—40 

... 

3,171 

3,158 

3,191 

3,257 

3 282 

3,341 

3,338 

3,367 

8,384 

2,641 

40—60 

... 

1,724 

1,646 

1,826 

1,643 

1300 

1,619 

1.767 

1^595 

1,743 

1,321 

60 & over 

... 

653 

686 

648 

677 

565 

630 

582 

676 

628 

2,552 

Mean Age 

... 

26’ 1 

25*6 

26*1 

25*3 

26*0 

25*3 

25*6 

25*1 

25*8 

25'2 

Christian 

... 

lO.OOG 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10X00 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—6 

... 

1,04«^ 

1,280 

1,236 

1,588 

1,061 

1,341 

1,085 

1,486 

941 

1,630 

5 — 10 

... 

1,427 

1.576 

1,202 

1,413 

1,142 

1,496 

1,107 

1,415 

938 

1,445 

10 — 15 

... 

1,326 

1,295 

1,062 

1,135 

1,071 

1,234 

8O1 

1,133 

871 

1,181 

15"“ 20 

... 

1 788 

817 

728 

931 

i 7X9' 

1 1,014 

689 

1,087 

660 

1,047 

20 '“40 

... 

1 3428 

3,183 

3,900 

3,267 

: 4,302 

1 , 3.275! 

4,835i 

3,276 

5,009 

3,173 

40—60 

... 

I 1,515 

1,395 

1,441 

1,254 

1,3611 1,317 

M54 

1,2041 

1,280 

1,266 

60 & over 

... 

470 

454 

431 

412 

384i 323 

329 

399 

301 

420 

Mean Age 


24'5 

23'7 

24*3 

22*3 

24*6 

22*4 

24*0 

22*2 

25*3 

22*4 

Jain 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

fO.OOO! 

10,000 

0““5 

'r*i 

978 

1.154 

1,066 

1,359 

984 

1.190 

i 1,072’ 

1,394 

1,073 

1,142 

5 — 10 


1,167 

1,293 

1,085 

1,201 

1,015 

1,158 

1,022 

1,137 

988 

1,030 

10—15 

... 

! I,ili2 

1,086 

1,123 

962 

1,248 

1,125 

1,059 

915 

940 

875 

15—^20 

... 

846' 

807 

772 

805 

* 848 

801 

769 

818 

790 

806 

20—40 


3,239 

3,281 

3,B56 

3,395 

3,413 

3,457 

3,562 

3,447 

3,682 

3,505 

40—60 

... 

1,889, 

1,669 

1,970 

1,664 

1,989 

1,750 

1,961 

1,629 

1,915 

1,796 

60 (S over 

... 

689 

710 

628! 614 

503 

519 

555 

650 

612 

846 

2tean Age 

... 

j 

! 26’3 

. 

26‘3 

27*2 

25*6 

26-8 

25*7 

271 

25*6 

27'2 

2.76 

Animist 

1 

■‘1 

10,000, 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

lOJIQO 

10,000 

0 — 5 

.p.j 

1,434 

1,647 

1,621 

1,907 

1,277 

1,586 

1,501 

l,793j ... 

AlVH 

0 — 10 


1,559 

1,596 

l,5f0 

1,582 

1,533 

1,430 

1,540 

1.456, ... 


10 — 15 


1,250 

1,146 

1,183 

998 

1.288 

1,147 

1,190 

1.032 

‘ 

• •B 

15—20 

•••1 

592- 

705 

668 

65 C 

705 

831 

581 

672- ... 


20—40 

... 

2,924; 

2,991 

2,915 

3,102 

3,112! 3.215 

2,959 

8.12s' ... 


40 — 60 

... 

1,663 

1,365 

1,551 

1,2.^3! l,6il 

1,339 

1,706 

I 1.422 

' ... 


60 & over 

... 

578 

550 

502 

508 

434 

452 

523 

502 


Mean Age 

... 

24'6: 

I 

23'0 

23*3 

22*0 

23*5 

22*8 

24*1 

22*8 • ■ • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Age Distkibution of 1,000 of 


BACH SEX IN CERTAIN CASTES. 




Males—Number per iiiUle aged 

Feniales-^Kiimber i>er mllle at<ed 

1 

o 

5-1*2 

12-15 j 

1 

i 

15-40 j 

40 

over 

0-5 1 

5-12 

12-15 1 

16-40 

40 & 
over 


1 

2 i 

* 1 

4 1 

5 

« i 

7 1 

^ 1 

« i 

10 1 

11 


! 

Hmda | 

1 

1 

* 


1 

( 

! 


( 

( 

( 

I 


i 1 

Brahman 

94 

128 

’ 105 

437 

•236 

129 

139 

99 

395 

238 

1 3 

I) hangar 

112 

143 

88 

408 

249 

111 

140 

73 

894 

282 

;■} 

Golla 

128 

141 

109 

394 

233 

133 

151 

106 

370 

240 

i 4 

Gonudla 

121 

192 

144 

391 

152 

153 

149 

152 

362 

184 

5 

Kapu 

121 

152 

103 

397 

227 

121 

151 

107 

379 

242 

6 

Soli 

112 

171 

144 

395 

J78 

143 

141 

62 

428 

226 

T 

Komati 

122 

187 

121 

405 

■215 

131 

123 

106 

349 

291 

8 

Iiingayat 

146 

166 

98 

357 

233 

124 

145 

57 

389 

285 

9 

Madiga 

128 

166 

141 

375 

190 

315 

149 

120 

406 

204 

;io 

Mang 

129 

168 

95 

395 

213 

135 

161 

73 

383 

248 

11 

Mahar 

147 

198 

99 

317 

239 

163 

193 

73 

386 

191 

12 

Mala 

121 

162 

149 

372 

196 

119 

153 

109 

416 

203 

13 

Maratlia 

123 

80 

123 

443 

231 

131 

193 

85 

380 

211 

14 

Mnnnur 

109 

150 

116 

389 

236 

136 

144 

102 

369 

249 

15 

Mutrasi 

113 

161 

! 127 

359 

240 

117 

154 

137 

377 

215 

16 

Sale 

152 

125 

1 • 115 

374 

234 

133 

137 

112 

357 

261 

17 

Telaga 

122 

146 

114 

383 

235 

141 

168 

111 

364 

216 


Mnsaiman 











18 

Pathan 

101 

119 

95 

442 

243 

133 

163 

76 

■358 

270 

19 

Syed 

95 

152 

114 

377 

262 

96 

137 

91 

393 

283 

30 

Sheikh 

115 

154 

109 

401 

221 

122 

164 

88 

397 

229 


Christian 











21 

Indian Christian 

, 123 

175 

114 

370 

218 

138 

179 

113 

390 

180 


Animiat 











22 

Gond 

134 

168 

138 

374 

186 

119 

163 

, 99 

376 

243 

23 

Lambada 

167 

192 

102 

329 

1 

210 

184 

172 

91 

328 

225 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY-A. Pboportion of ohilbren under 12 and of 


PERSONS OVER 40 TO THOSE AGED 15 — 40 IN CERTAIN CASTES ; ALSO OF 
MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15 — 40 PER 100 FEMALES 


Castes 



Proportion oi children 
V.oLh sexes per 100 

Proportion of persons 
over 40 per 100 aged 15-40 

Number of 
mavrieci fe- 
males aged 

16 -40 per 
100 females 
of all agtJS 


Persons 1 

aged J 5—40 i 

Harried fe- 
nalGS aged 
15—40 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

1 

I 

! 

4 i 

5 

6 

HINDU 


1 

1 






Brahman 

,, , 

... 

r58 

163 


54 

69 

31 

Dhangar 

... 


63 

166 


61 

71 

31 

Go)ia 

... 

... 

71 

216 


59 

64 

26 

Gonndla 

... 

... 

81 

247 


39 

61 

27 

1 Kapu 

... 


70 

£09 


57 

79 

27 

KoU . 

... 

... 

68 

226 


44 

53 

28 

Komati 

... 

... 

68 

215 


53 

84 

2i 

Lingayat 

... 

... 

7S 

199 


66 

73 

29 

Madiga 

... 


71 

208 


51 

50 

26 

Mang 

... 

... 

76 

195 


»54 

65 

30 

Mahar 

... 

... 

100 

217 


75 

r50 

32 

Mala 

... 

... 

63 

212 


43 

48 

28 

Maratha 

... 

... 

63 

167 


52 

66 

32 

Mannar 

... 

... 

71 

214 


61 

68 

24 

Hatrasi 

•«* 

.. 

73- 

195 


67 

57 

25 

Sale 

... 

... 

75- 

208 


62 

73 

2? 

[Telaga 

... 


77 

. 229 


62 

69 

25 

i MUSALHAN 









(Pathan 

... - 


63 

213 


55 

75 

29 

Syed 

... 


62 

183 


69 

71 

27 


... 


70 

185 


55 

58 


CHUISTIAH 








0{J 

Indian CSiristian 

... 


81 

213 

59 

46 

90 

ANIMIST 









Goiid 

... 


82 

215 

56 

65 


Lambada 

... 


109 

" 311 

64 

69 

i 1 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE PiiOPORTiON oj' Children' under 10 and of Persons 60 
/uN’D OVER TO THOSE AGED 15—40, ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 

PER 100 Females. 


District and Natara: 
Division 

ProporUon Li 

Chi 

^ V ; Pronortion oi Feisou 

i over per 100 AgoO 

s at 60 and ! 
15-40 ' 

Number of 
Married Females 
Aged 15-40 per 
100 Femalcij of 
all Ages 

PtASOOjj .I 

gf-C 

IO-40 

^^arTLit-d feuiale? 
is^od 3 0— 4r! 

i i 

: 1921 

1911 

1901 

1691 : 


i 

; 

2 i 

3 

§ 

—i 

C5 

X 

^ : 

UKU 

1 Mil 

1891 


T. 

1 

I 

5 ! 
75 

S 

X 

Q 

0 

1 

Tfi \ 

32 

O 

e 

s 

C5 

o 

o 

C5 

fH 

p-4 

a 

CO 

1 

0 , 

3 

4 

5 

6 j 

T I 8 1 

i 1 

9 1 10 

11 

12 

is' 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19! 

20 

21 

State 

69 

68 

62 

71 

175 ! 

157 i 157 1 

165 16 

17 

14 

15 

12 

13 

13 

15 

31 

35 

33 

35 

Telingana 

69 i 

71 


72 

175 ! 

165 ; ... ! 

173 i 14 

16 : 15 

16 



14 

16 

31 

34 


33 

Hyderabad City 

4.5 i 

47 


41 

124 1 

1-22 ... 

113 1 13 

14 

15 

16 



13 

16 

33 

35 

... 

36 

Afcraf-i-Bakla 

65 

66 


66 i 

161 1 

153 i ... 

187 1 18 

17 

18 

18 



16 

19 

32 

34 


29 

Warangal 

67 

75 


78 ! 

166 i 

177 ■ ... 

187 , 14 

14 

15 

15 



14 

16 

33 

34 

... 

33 

Karimnagar 

85 

76 


SO ' 

•237 i 

177 ; ... 

186 14 

17 

14 

14 



13 

14 

26 

35 


34 

Adiiabad 

77 

82 


, 83 1 

186 1 

187 = ... : 

190 16 

17 

11 

14 

... 


12 

15 

31 

34 

... 

33 

Medak ...j 

65 

67 


i 

155 1 

152 ... , 

150 ^ 19 

17 

19 

18 



18 

19 

33 

35 


33 

Nizamabad ...1 

64 

65 


j 66 1 

153 

150 ! ... : 

153 ; 17 

18 

14 

17 

... 


13 

17 

32 

35 

... 

34 

Malibubnagar ...! 

71 

69 


|72 

170 , 

1.59 i ... 1 

171 ; 17 

17 

16 

16 



12 

16 

32 

34 


35 

Nalgonda ...\ 

67 

77 


: 83 

163 1 

178 i ... ; 

196 > 16 

14 

15 

' 15 


... 

13 

17 

33 

34 


34 

Maratliwara 

70 

66 


! 70 

177 i 

150 i ... i 

159 j 16 

18 

13 

; 15 ! 



12 

1 ' 

31 

36 

... 

36 

Aurangabad ...j 

72 

68 


' 69 

172 

353 1 ... • 

153 1 14 

15 

12 

: 13 1 


1 

14 

1 15 ■ 

32 

|36 


37 

Bbir ...| 

76 

; 67 


1 68 

180 I 

144 ' ... 1 

151 ' 17 

17 

12 

13 i 

... 

! 

13 

14 

31 

1 37 


38 

Nauder 

! 76 

i 65 


: 71 

187 i 

146 ' ... 1 

159 ' 16 

19 

12 

16 


... 

12 

15 

30 1 

36 ’ 


36 

Parbhani 

! 72 

I 66 


* 71 

: 187 i 

. 147 ' ... i 

158 1 14 

17 

1-2 

14 



12 

14 

31 1 

37 


37 

Giilbarga 

1 63 

65 


i 67 

: 166 i 

i 150 , ... i 

156 1 l8 

‘21 

16 

16 



11 

16 

30 

35 


36 

Osmanabad 

! 74 

65 


1 70 

184 

147 : ... 1 

154 ' 17 

16 

13 

13 



12 

13 

31 

37 


38 

Raich nr 

1 63 

65 

. ... 

i 76 

' 169 

161 i ... 

183 ; 15 

15 

13 

14 



9 

13 

30 

32 

... 

35 

Bidar 

1 73 

65 

, 

i 

! 68 

' 182 

146 I ... 1 
i 1 

153 ^ 19 

20 

15 

17 

... 


14 

17 

30 

36 

... 

36 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V- A.— proportion of children under 10 and 

OF PERSONS OVER 60 TO THOSE AGED 15-40 IN CERTAIN RELIGIONS ; ALSO 
OF MARRIED F'EMALES AGED 15-40 PER 100 FEMALES. 


i 

1 Religion and Natural Idvision 

1 

1 

i 

Proportion of Children 
(both sexes) per 100 

Proportion of persons 
over 60 per 100 
aged 15-40 

Number of 
married 
females aged 

Persons 
aged 15 -40 

Married Fe- 
males 15-40 

Males 

Females 

15-40 per 

1 100 females 
of all ages 

! I 

2 


4 

5 

6 

i 

HlNDD 






State 

69 

174 

16 

17 

31 

Telingana 

69 

178 

16 

16 

31 

ATarathwara 

69 

175 

16 

18 

31 

MU SALMAN 






1 State 

66 

168 

17 

18 

31 

1 Telingana 

60 

152 

16 

17 

32 

i Marathwara 

71 

182 

17 

18 

30 

JAIN 






State 

t 56 

151 

17 

17 

32 

Telingana 

32 

84 

7 

9 

41 

Harathwara 

59 

155 

' 18 

18 

32 

CHRISTIAN 

State ...| 

i 

65 

182 j 

11 

i 11 

31 

Telingana 

60 

1 175 1 

14 

11 

31 

Marathwara 

87 ' 

1 211 

15 

14 

SO 

ANIMIST 

1 State ...1 

86 

215 

16 

i 

15 

31 

J Telingama 

84 

201 

15 

14 

32 

i Maratbwara 

92 

1 

251 

19 

16 

29 


83 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Variation in Population 
AT Certain Age Periods. 


District and ^Jatural 
^pivision 

j Variation per cent in Population (Increase -f Decrease—), 

, _ _ . .... _ .. 

' Period 

All ages 

0-10 1 

10-15 

15-40 

40-60 

60 and 
over 


2 

8 

4 

0 

6 

. " . i 

8 

1 

! STATE 

1881—1691 

+ 19 2 

+ 26 9 

+ 2-7 

+ 17*0 

+ 19-9 

+ 30-1 


1891-1901 

— 3-4 

— 14*2 

+ 18*7 

— 2*8 

+ 3*4 

— 12*2 


1901—1911 

+ 20*0 

+ 28*8 

+ 3*1 

+ 180 

+ 18-9 

+• 36*6 


1911-1921 

— 6*8 

— 8*5 

+ 6-9 

— 10*2 1 

— 6*6 

+01 

Telingana 

1881—1891 

+ 17*0 

+25-5 

+ lr5’2 

21*6 

+ 20*5 

+24-4 


1891-1901 

+ 4*7 

—2*4 

+13-8 





1901—1911 

+ 21 -a 

+ 26*8 

+ 11-9 





1911—1921 

“4*6 

-9 1 

+12-3 

- p 6-4 

—3*0 

—4*2 

Hyderabad City 

1881—1891 

+ 12-9 

+63*2 

+ B2*2 

4ft'H 

+ 37-2 

+ 40*5 


1891-1901 

+ 8*0 

+16*1 

+ 24*3 

... 



1 

1901—1911 

+ 11*6 

+ 12*1 

+ 12-1 

... 




1911—1921 

—19*4 

—22*3 

— n*8 

— 18-5 

—17-7 

—29*7 

Atraf-i-Baida 

1881—1891 

+ 9*5 

+ 14*6 

—67 

“’2*1 

+0-8 

+10*8 


1891—1901 

4 7*9 

+0*4 

+ 31-4 

... 




1901—1911 

+ 23*6 

+ 30*2 

+8-8 

... 




1911—1921 

—7*4 

—6*2 

+10-2 

—4-8 

—7*7 

—8*0 

Warangal 

1881—1891 

+ 26'‘2 i 

+ 34*1 1 

+ 22-5 

+ 27-0 

1 

+30-0 

+ 23*6 


1891—1901 

+ 11*6 

+ 2*8 1 

+18-.3 





1901—1911 1 

—4*9 1 

—1*2 

—9-8 





1911—1921 

+ 2*2 

-6*6 

+ 10-7 

+4-4 

+1-8 

—3*3 

Karimnagar 

1881 -1891 

+16*5 

+ 15*2 

+13-9 

+1S'S 

+19-9 

+ 14*4 


1891-1901 

—5*3 

—12*8 

— 0-7 





1901—1911 

+ 9*2 

+ 11*5 

—4-7 

• » ^ 



1 

1911—1921 

—3*0 

-3*0 

+ 18-9 

—ii-s 

+ 2-6 

. —ro 

Adilabad ^ 

1881—1891 

17*9 

+ 2-2 

+18-3 

+8*5 

+ 14-7 

'+7+ 


1891—1901 

+ 17*7 

+9-6 

+15-1 





1901—1911 

+127*0 

146-9 

+95-5 





1911—1921 

! +6*7 

1 

-5-5 1 

+29-0 

+ 1*6 

+16-0 

+ 31*6 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — ^Variation in Popdlatiox at Orrtatn 

Age PBRions. — iconcld.) 
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I Variation per cent in population ( Increase -f Decrease — ) 

District and Natural ! i 


Division 

1 Period 

j All ages 

1 

0- 

i 

':0 

10- 

i .5 

-15 

15 

-40 

40 

-60 

' 60 and 

1 over 

1 

I 2 


1 

1 ? 



i 



8 

Medak 

1881- 

.1891 

+ 

ire 

. 

i T 

37*5 

1 + 

20*4 

-h 

27*6 

! + 

16**2 

4- 

30*6 


1891.. 

1901 

+ 

0-.J 

1 ' — 

2*9 

: -f- 

17-3 



1 

.. 




1901.. 

1911 

+ 

87*£l 

1 

101*9 

-h 

66*6 





. 



1911.. 

1921 


5’8 

— 

11*1 

+ 

10*5 

— 

7*9 

— 

5*4 

— 

8*0 

Nizam abad 

1831.. 

1891 

+ 

10-7 

+ 

iro 

+ 

17*1 

+ 

16*0 

4- 

11*6 


19*9 


1891.. 

1901 

, — ■ 

0*7 

— 

11*1 

-f 

4*4 


.. 



, 



1901.. 

1911 


10 '4 

— 

0*7 

— 

21*8 


.. 






1911.. 

1921 

i ' 

11'7 

— 

17*3 

+ 

9*9 


16*0 


9*8 

— . 

5*0 

Mahbubnagar 

1881.. 

1891 

+ 

23*1 


45*3 

+ 

9*0 

-f 

23*7 

+ 

22*3. 

4- 

58*7 

1891.. 

1901 


4'6 

— 

5*3 

+ 

31*0 


.. 


.. 




1901.. 

1911 

+ 

■5*8 

t 

9*0 

— 

3*6 








1911.. 

1921 

4- 

0*2 

+ 

0*5 

+ 

14*3 

— 

2*1 


3*0 

+ 

2*8 

Nalgonda 

1881., 

1891 

+ 

26*3 

+ 32*0 

+ 

15*2 

+ 

27*9 

+ 

29*9 

+ 

21*6 

1891.. 

1901 

+ 

12*0 


5*9 

+ 

1*2*5 








1901.. 

1911 


49*2 

+ 

47*2 

+ 

.o8*2 




. 




1911.. 

1921 


8*4 

— 

18*4 


1*8 

— 

6*3 


7*1 


9*7 

Marathwara 

1881- 

1391 

-f 

16*7 

_r 

29*2 

— 

8*1 


13*1 

" 4- 

12*5 

4- 

33*4 


1891- 

1901 

— 

10*4 


24*5 

+ 

23*8 




.. 




1901- 

1911 

+ 

18-6 

+ 

31*2 

— 

4*3 








1911- 

1921 

— - 

9*0 

— 

2*2 

+ 

1*0 

— - 

13*7 


9*9 

+ 

4*7 

Aurangabad 

1831- 

1891 


13*4 


14*7 

j- 

1 

7^ 


11*8 

+ 

12*7 


41-2 

1891- 

1901 


12*9 

— 

22*6 

+ 

8*7 








1901- 

1911 

+ 

20*5 


.S4*8 

— 

1*6 




.. 




1911- 

1921 


17-9 

— 

17*8 

— 

1*3 

1 — 

•23*0 

-- 

lo 8 

— . 

11*1 

Bbir 

1881- 

1S91 


15*G 

-r 

19*9 

; — 

7*3 

-L 

12*G 


21*3 

4- 

33*3 


1891- 

1901 

— . 

23*4 

— 

33*9 

+ 

4*9 








1901—1911 


26'4 

+ 

43*3 


8*3 




, 




1911- 

-1921 


24*8 


24*1 


7*8 


33*0 1 

— 

21*4 

_ 

7*0 

Nander 

1881- 

■1891 

— • 

0*5 

— 

13*7 

— 

17*8 

— >, 

18*3 i 

— . 

11*9 


6*2 


1891- 

‘1901 

— * 

20‘3 

— 

34*6 

— . 

1*6 i 


! 


, , 



1901- 

-1911 

+ 

39‘8 


61*7 

— 

2*0 1 

,, 



,, 




1911- 

•1921 


3*9 

— 

1*0 

+ 

24*2 ’ 


15*6 * 

— 

3*4 

, 4- 

6*7 

Parbhanl 

1881- 

-1891 

+ 

17*5 

+ 

41*6 

-h 

31*0 ; 

4- 

30*2 

+ 

39*5 

-h 

66*4 


1891- 

-1901 


19*8 

— 

32*7 

-f 

5*9 i 








1901- 

-1911 

+ 

2u*7 i 


37*9 

— 

15*4 ! 


! ! 



1 



1911^ 

1921 

-- 

1'7 ; 

-r 

2*8 

-i. 

7*0 i 


5*8 ' 

— 

8*2 

4-’ 

12*5 

Gulbarga 

1881- 

-1891 

+ 

23’9 ' 

+ 

5*5 

— 

40*6 i 

. — • 

17*0 I 

— > 

14*1 

! 

2*0 

1891- 

-1901 

-r 

14*3 i 


26-6 

-f 

76*0 1 







1901- 

-1911 

+ 

54*9 

4-121*9 


36*5 i 








1911- 

-1921 


7*9 


25*4 

— 

6*8 j 

— 

5*7 

— 

3*3 

i -1- 

14*6 

Osmanabad 

1881- 

-1891 

! + 

19*4 

“h 

39-7 

— 

11*7 

+ 

14*7 

-f 

27*1 

! 4- 

35*9 


1891- 

-1901 

— * 

17*5 

— 

27*5 

+ 

20*7 1 


,, 





1901- 

-1911 

+ 

IS '8 

4- 

25*0 

— 

8*9 ! 








1911—1921 


4*0 

+ 

1*1 

+ 

11*6 ! 

— ■ 

10*8 


'*6*0 

■ 4-' 

12*9 

Eaicliur 

1881- 

-1891 

-h 

28*5 

+119*9 


13*2 1 

+ 

49*5 

-f- 

67*7 

-hlOfi’ft 


1891- 

-1901 

— 

0*6 ; 



17*4 

+ 

63*6 








1901- 

•1911 

+ 

95*7 ! 

+ 91*8 

4- 

90*2 j 








1911- 

■1921 


7-4 

' — ■ 

8*8 


6*5 1 


0*9 

— . 

12*8 


2*4 

Bidar 

3B81- 

-1891 

+ 

l4-3 

+ 

20*8 

-f 

2*8 

+ 

11*7 

+ 

17*2 

4- 

34*8 


1891—1901 

•— • 

15‘0 

— 

23-8 

■f 

5*5 







1901- 

-1911 

+ 

16-1 

+ 

24*0 


5*1 








1911- 

■1921 

— 

5-7 


6*1 

+ 

4*3 

— 

17*0 

— 

*12*0 


1*8 


I 
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SUBSIDIA.RY TABLE VII.— reported birth-rate by sex and naturai. 

DIVISION. 


' 

YEAB 

NUMBER OP BIRTHS PEE 1,000 OP TOTAL POPULATION (CENSUS OP 1911.) 

State 

Hyderabad City 

Teliugana 

(Distcicts) 

Marathwara 


Both Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both Sexes 

Both Sexes 

1 * 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1911 ••• 1 

6*4 

16*3 

16-0 

5*2 

6*3 


7*2 

13*0 

12-1 

6*1 

7*9 

XyiJLa ••• 

1913 

7*2 

17'6 

16*3 

6*4 

7*2 

1914 

8*4 

19*6 

19'2 

8*5 

7*5 

1915 

8*7 

19*3 

18*8 

8*6 ! 

8*0 

1916 

8*3 

1H*4 

10*3 

8'5 

7*3 

1917 

8*8 

16*9 

14*7 

9*3 

7*9 

1918 

7*6 

13*9 

13*0 

8*2 

6*6 

1919 

5*4 

13‘3 

11*8 

6*0 

5*3 

1920 

5*3 

10*3 

10*2 

6*8 

5*0 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. — reported death-rate by sex and natural 

DIVISION. 


■ 

YEAB 

NUMBEE OF DEATHS PEE 1,000 OF TOTAL POPULATION (CENSUS OP 1911.) 

State 

Hyderabad City 

Telingana 

(Districts) 

Marathwara 

Both Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both Sexes 

Both Sexes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1911 ... ! 

6*8 

16*7 

10*0 

6*3 

6*5 

1912 » ... 1 

9*7 

32*6 

81*2 

7*6 

10*0 

1913 

7*7 

11*2 

11*8 

6*5 

8*5 

1914 

8*9 

13*1 

13*5 

8*9 

8*7 

1916 

8*2 

11*4 

10*6 

8*9 

7*4 

1916 

9*8 

14*5 

16*6 

8*2 

10*8 

1917 

11*0 

35*5 

40*5 

9*4 

lO'T 

1918 

12*0 

19*7 

28*9 

13*9 

10*1 

1919 

36*2 

20*9 

28*0 

87*5 

35*5 

1920 

7*5 

18*6 

19*3 

7*9 

6*2 
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148. Reference to Statistics. — Thougliin all the Imperial Tables tlie 
discribution of tbe population by sex is maintained, yet there is no Table 
compiled specially for this Chapter. The Tables 'which furnish the material 
dealt with herein are chiefly three in number — (1) Table VII in which the 
statistics of sex are combined with those for age, religion and civil condition, 
(2) Table XIV in which they are combined with caste, tribe or race and (8) 
Table Xl'which shows the birthplace of the males and females enumerated 
in the State. Imperial Table I exhibits the sex distribution of the population 
by districts and State Table I gives' similar details for taluks. Comparative 
and proportionate figures compiled from the Census Tables ai’e exhibited in 
the five Subsidiary Tables attached to this Chapter. Of these: — 

No. I shows the general proportion of the sexes by natural divisions 
and districts at each of the last four censuses; 

No. II compares the sex proportions at different age-periods by 
religion at each of the last four censuses ; 

No. Ill presents the sex proportions at different age-periods by 
religion and natural divisions; 

No. IV details the sex distribution in certain selected castes; and 

No. V gives the actual uumber of births and deaths reported for 
each sex during the decade in (!) the City and (2) the districts. 

149. Sex Proportion at Successive Censuses. — The number of females to 
1.000 males in tbe actual population of the State in 
1921 is compared in the margin with the corresponding pro- 
portion at each of the three previous Censuses. The propor- 
tion, which has always shown a deficiency of females, stood 
stationary in 1891 and 1901. It presented an improvement at 
the last Census (1911) but has again suffered a slight set-back 
as evidenced by the present enumeration. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that, during the last decade, there has 
been a marked fall in' the proportion of females in all the 
Provinces of India except the Punjab, as will be seen from 
the marginal statement which show’s the 
proportionate figures for some of the bigger 
provinces. Compared with the adjoining 
provinces, the Hyderabad State, like Bombay, 
presents an excess of males over females, 
while the Central Provinces and Berar, and 
Madras show a preponderance of females. It 
must be noted in this connection that the sex 
proportion in the State conforms to that of 
India as a whole and of most of the bigger 
provinces, Females predominating in very 
few provinces. 


1 50. Accuracy of the Returns. — In the countries of Western Europe, there 
is an excess of females over males. Great Britain, for example, shows a 
proportion of 1,093 females to 1,000 males. The increase in this proportion 
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from 1.06(5 in 1911 to 1,093 at the present Census may, to a great extent, 
be due to the loss of males in the 'Great War. Taking the proportion 
of females in Western Europe as the standard, some critics doubted the 
accuracy of the returns of females in India and were of opinion that the 
deficiency of females was due to omissions caused by the disposition of 
the. people to conceal their W 03 nankind. Sir E. Gait examined this vieAv in 
detail in his India Census Report of 1911 and showed, by quoting .figures 
relating to the sex-proportion in several East European countries, the 
United States of America, Canada and New Zealand, that it was Western 
Europe that was exceptional in this matter and not India, where the sex- 
proportion did not differ greatly from what obtains in other parts of the 
world. He further pointed out that the lower proportion of females in the 
population of India was brought about by certain customs and practices, 
which were observed in a greater or less measure by the people in varions 
parts of India, such as (1) neglect of female children, (2) early • marriages 
and premature child-bearing, (3) primitive methods of midwifery, (4) hard 
work done by women of the lower classses and (6) hard treatment 
accorded to widows. These . peculiar conditions of female life in India 
result in a greater mortality among Indian women than among their sisters 
in Europe. Further, the uumber of unmarried females being proportion- 
ately greater in Europe, more women escape the ordeals of child-birth and 
are thus less exposed to risk in life than Indian women. Last but not 
least, the effect of plague must be considered. Plague has been raging 
in India in a more or less virulent form during the past nearly three 
decades, and, as it has been shown to differentiate adversely to females, it 
forms a contributory cause to the lowering of the female proportion. 

What has bean stated above regarding India in general applies with 
equal force to the Hyderabad State. 

1 51 . Sex-Proportion in Districts, — The diagram on the opposite page 
and the map accompanying it show the sex-proportion, based on actual 
■enumeratiou of the population of the State and of each of its districts. 


\JDiagram. 
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It will be seen tbat, with the single exception of Nizamabad, ©very 
district and the City of Hyderabad show a prepondei’ance of males. 
Niaamabad, which presented a higher , proportion of females for the first 
time in 1911, has increased that proportion still further now. A. reference 
to Imperial Table XI shows that the excess of females in the district is to 
a. great extent caused by the immigration of females, mostly from the 
neighbouring districts of Karimiragar, Medak and Nander. Nander, which 
had shown an excess of females in 1901 after the famine'. of 1898-99, reversed 


[Diagram, 
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its sex-propoi'bion in 1911 and has shown a deficit of females at the present 
Census also. 

Though the two natural divisions of the State have uniformly shown 
a defiiciency of females, the proportion of females to 1,000 males has always 
been higher in Marathwara than in Telingana- The inarginal diagram 

compares the variation of this pro- 
portion in each of the natural divi- 
sions with that, of the State as a 
whole from one census year to an- 
other. It shows that, while the 
sex-proportion has been gradually 
rising in favour of females in 
Telingana since 1901, it has been 
as steadily declining in Marath- 
wara. 


During the decade under re- 
view, evei*y district in Marathwara, 
with the single exception of Au- 
rangabad, has suffered in its female 
ratio, as against only one district 
(Adilabad) in Telingana, which 
shows such a falling ofi. As com- 
pared with the proportion in 1911, 
Adilabad now shows a deficit of 
32 females due, no doubt, to the 
large number of male immigrants 
attracted by the district. On the 
other hand, all the other districts 
in Telingana have bettered their 
proportions, the increase ranging 
from 2 in Medak to 18 in Karimna- 
gar. In Marathwara, the sex-pro- 
portion in Aurangabad has improved 
by 3, while the remaining districts 
have suffered to a great extent, 
the decrease ranging from 2 in Gulbarga to 3*2 in Osmanabad. 
Still the Marathwara part of the country exhibits, on the whole, a 
higher proportion of females (971 per 1,000 males) than Telingana (961 per 
1,000). It may be pointed out in this connection that the former division 
has been a well settled and w'ell inhabited part of the Dominions from a 
long time, whereas the latter (especially, the North-Eastern portions of it) 
is being gradually reclaimed from forests and has therefore been attracting 
a larger number of male immigi-ants than female. 

The heavy loss of females in Marathwara is attributable to one or both 
of the causes : (1) emigration and (2) out-break of epidemics, like plague 
and influenza. It has already been noted elsewhere that plague was more 
virulent and occurred more often during the decade in Marathwara than in 
Telingana. As plague and influenza select adversely to females, their com- 
bined effect must have swelled the mortality among the females in the former 
division to a greater extent than in the latter. This question of increased 
death-rate will be dealt with again later in this Chapter, As regards 
emigration of females, it is sufficient to recollect what has been stated in 
Chapter III, that the female element predominates the male in the popula- 
tion emigrating from the Marathwara districts into the adjoining districts 
of Bombay and the Central Provinces and Berar. In fact, the proportion of 
females to every 100 males emigrating to the Bombay districts has 
been shown to he 110 and that to the Central Provinces and Berar 
118, as against only 66 females per 100 males emigrating to the 
Madras Presideucy. Amongst the Marathwara districts, Osmanabad and 
Bhir bordering on the Bombay Presidency and Nander and Parbhani adjoin- 
ing Berar have suffered heavily in the sex proportion, as shown in the * 
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mai-<^iu. Thus, the selecting tendency shown by plague and influenza on the 

one hand, and the emigration of females in larger 
numbers than males on the other, would seem 
to account for the increased deficiency of females in 
the division during the decade. The Telingana 
districts have, on the contrary, improved their 
sex-proportions, due, no doubt, to the fact that 
males generally predominate in the population emi- 
grating from this part of the country to the adjoin- 
ing districts of Madras. 

1 52. Comparison with Adjoining Provinces. — It would not fail to interest 
the reader if a comparison is instituted between the sex-proportions obtaining 
in the various districts of the State with those of the adjacent districts of the 
surrounding British India Provinces. Totake the Bombay side first,the districts 
of Kandesh, Nasik and Ahmednagiir of that Presidency have on an average 
984 females per 1,000 males. Of the districts of the State adjoining these, 
Aurangabad presents a higherproportiou of 991 females to 1,000 males, while 
Bhir, which, as already remarked, suffers much from emigration, shows alower 
ratio of 961 females per 1,000 males. Osmanabad, another district of the 
State, which is hit hard by migration and which, in fact, shows the lowest 
proportion of females in the State (925 to 1,000 males), faces Sholapur on 
the other side of the political boundary. The latter, of course, has a higher 
proportion (963 females to 1,000 males). On the other hand, Gnlbarga, with 
a proportion of 974 females per 1,000. males, stands well as compared with 
Sholapur and Bijapur taken together, as their average works up to only 976 
females to every 1,000 males. Dharwar and Raichnr, on either side of the 
boundaiy line, have almost equal proportions, the ratio being 971 females in 
the former and 974 in the latter to 1,000 males. Again, if Bijapur and 
Dharwar are taken together, their average conies to 974 females to 1,000 
males — the same proportion that Gulbarga and Raichur present individually 
and collectively. Turning now to the Madras side, we find that the average 
for the Deccan districts of that Presidency is 960 females to 1,000 males. 
The districts of this State, which lie on the borders of these Madras districts, 
present a similar proportion, vis., 968 females to 1,000 males. In the north 
of the Dominions, Parbhani equals Buldana of the Central Provinces and 
Berar in its sex-constitution. Both have 978 females to every 1,000 'males. 
On the other hand, Adilabad, which lies on the borders of Yeotmal, 
has a lower proportion of females than that district for reasons already 
given. Likewise, Warangal is inferior as regards its female proportion 
to Chanda of the Central Provinces on the one .side, and to the districts of 
Krishna and Godavari of the Madras Presidency on the other. The disparity 
would seem to be caused by the influx of male labourers attracted by the 
coal industry in Warangal and the railway construction in Adilabad. On 
the whole, it would appear that sex-proportions tend to be uniform in . 
localities possessing similar climatic and other peonlia,rities. 

1 53. Sex Proportion in Natural Population. — The true sex^proportion is 

obtained by eliminating the effect of migration. Subsidiary. Table I exhibits 
the figures for the natural population (that is to say, the number of persons 
born in each district, irrespective of whera- they were enumerated) of the 
State and of the districts. Unfortunately, similar figures for the previous 
Censuses are not available and so no comparison can be made with previous 
Uensuses in .this respeot. It may also be pointed out that the figures for 
natural population are incomplete, in as much as no information has been 
received from any quarter regarding the district, of birth of any of the 
■etoi^aintS of the State. As they now stitndv t^e figures show that, while in 
Teimgaha;tl|e proportion of femaleb to natural population is 

higher than khat in the aetual popxilaUon, in l^arathwara the corresponding 
proportion is less ih thb hatuxai population ;thHm what it is in the aotual 
population of that division. In Telhagana, lour ^stricts sho-y higher female 

^proportions in the natural population than in the aotual population, and 
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three districts are stationary bothwise, leaving only one district (No-lgonda), 
which suffers by a decrease of one female per milie of males in the natural 
population as compared with its proportion in the actual population. Xn 
Marathwara, no less than five districts suffer in their female proportion in 
the natural population as coinpared with that in the acutal population, two 
districts (Nander and Gulbarga) gain 3 and 2 per milie respectivelly in the 
natural as compared with the actual population, and only one district 
(Bidar) retains the same proportion in the actual as well as in the natural 
population. 

154. Variation in the Proportion of Females. — A reference to Subsidiarj- 
Table I shows that as compared with the figures for 1911, while the State on 
the whole suffers a decrease in the proportion of females, Telingaua gains an 
increase. To quote figures, the proportion for the State has fallen from 968 
to 966 females per 1,000 males, that for the Telingana division has increased 
from 955 to 961, while the corresponding proportion in Marathwara has de- 
clined from 981 to 971. The only district in Telingana which shows a falling 
off in the proportion of the females is Adilabad, where a decline of 22 females 
per 1,000 males has occurred. This, as already explained, is due to an excess 
of male labourers emigrating into the district from the adjoining districts 
of the State and of Madras. The other districts of Telingana all show 
increases in this respect, ranging from 2 females per milie of males in 
Medak to 18 per milie in Earimnagar. The districts which usually send 
out large numbers of labourers show a higher gain in the female proportion 
than those which attract labourers from outside. For example, Karim- 
nagar, which supplies labour to Warangal, Adilabad and Nizamabad, 
stands first in Telingana in the matter of increase in the female proportion. 
On the other hand, Medak, which cannot afford to send out such large 
numbers of its population, gains the lowest proportion of females in Telin- 
gana. It has already been noted in the Chapter on migration that 
the people of the Marathwara districts enter into matrimonial 
alliances more with the people of the adjoining 
Provinces, viz., the Bombay Presidency and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, than with those of the 
Telingana division and that, therefore, the female 
element predominates in the population migrating 
to Bombay side. This seems to be the reason why 
all the Marathwara districts, with one single excep- 
tion of Aurangabad, show a decline in the proportion 
of females to males. Osmanabad, Bhir, Parbhani and 
Nander, which show an excess of females over males 
in the migrant population, have all sufiered heavily 
in the female proportions, as shown in the margin. 


District 
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1 55. Variation of the Sex proportion at different ages-- The diagi-am 
below shows graphically the proportion of females to males at different ages 

DIAGRAM SHOWING VARIATIONS IN THE PROPORTION 


OF FEMALES TO MALES AT DIFFERENT AGES 

NUMBER OF FEMALES 

PER ?,ooo MALES „ FROM ONE CENSUS TO ANOTHER. 
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numbers were 517,411 and 459,362, yielding a proportion of 888 female 
births to 1,000 male births. This means a 
masculinity of 1,120. The marginal Table compares 
the masculinity of the State with that of some of the 
Provinces and States of India, and demonsti’ates the 
high masculinity that obtains at birth in this State. 

However, as the number of deaths among male in- 
fants generally exceeds that of female infants, fe- 
males are found in excess in the population at ages 
0-5 and 5-10, though the excess in the latter period 
is proportionately less than in the former. It may, 
however, be noted that the proportion of female child- 
ren aged 0-5 to every 1,000 male children of this age 
group has declined by 9 as compared with the corres- 
ponding figure for 1911. In other words, while the proportion of female to. 
male children was as 1,067 to 1,000 in 1911, it has come down to 1,058! 
to 1,000 in 1921, the same proportion as that in 1901. It may he noted, 
that for the first time female children are found to exceed male children; 
in the age-group 5-10. In the next period 10 — 15, males preponderate, 
considerably, owing possibly’ to the vagaries in the age returns of unmarried 
girls and young mothers referred to in Chapter V, while in the ages 15-20| 
males oscillate between a high and a low proportion. In 1891 and 
1911, females preponderated, while in 1901 and 1921 they suffered a de- 
crease and males were in excess. It is admitted on all hands that famine 
selects adversely to males and that plague and influenza affect females to a 
greater extent than males. As such, we should naturally expect a lowering 
of the female proportion in 1921, as the decade preceding it was marred by 
plague and influenza. Again, the under-and-over-statement of the ages of 
females gives them a preponderance over males in the age group 20.25. 
Thenceforward, males are in excess up to 60, after which females again show 
a higher proportion. The sex-proportions at different ages at the present 
Census, when compared with the corresponding proportions in 1911, show 
an increase of 74, 14 and. 72 females per 1,000 males in the age groups 6-10, 
10-16 and 40-50 respectively, while at all other periods they show a falling 
off. A glance at the diagram on the preceding page shows clearly that, as 
compared with their proportions in 1901, females now present a decrease in 
all ages above 15 (with the exception of the age-group 40-60), proving the 
tremendous odds they had to contend against during the past decade. 

156. Variation in Natural Divisions. — Turning now to the natural 
divisions, w’e find that, compared with the figures 
for 1911, Telingana shows an increase in the 
female proportion in five age-groups, while Ma- 
rathwara has improved its female proportion in 
three age- periods only, as shown in the margin. In 
the rest of the age-groups both show decreases, the 
two highest decreases being, in Telingana, 51 and 
48 females per l,000males in the age-groups 25-80 
and ‘60 and over’ respectively, and, in Marathwara, 72, 
and 61 females in the age-periods 16-20 and ‘60 and 
over’ respectively- It may, however, be noted that 
both Telingana and Marathwara have suffered 
heavily in the proportion of females to males in 
the productive ages 15 to 40, the loss in Marathwara being twice as much 
as in Telingana. This would seem to prove that both plague and influenza 
aflected women in the prime of life proportionately to a greater extent 
than men in the same age- periods. 

157. Proportion of Sexes in different Religions and Castes. — Subsidiary 
Table HI shows the proportion of females to males at different age-periods 
among the Hindus and Musalmans in the two natural divisions. It indicates 
that both the Hindu and Musalman females have been equally adversely 
affected in the natural divisions in the age-groups 16-20, 25-30 and 30-40. The 
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sweeping devastiatio as caused by plague and influenza among the females 
should account for these reductions. 
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1 58. Variation of the Sex-proportion among Hindus & Musalmans. —The 
marginal statement shows to what extent the female proportions in the two 

nmnerically important I'eligions com- 
munities have suffered at different ages 
during the decade 1911-21. It also 
shows thatj Avhile the proportion of fe- 
males among children aged 0-6 has 
suffered a loss among the Hindus in 
both Telingana and Marathwara, it 
has improved among the Musalmans 
in Telingana. The next age-group indi- 
cates a general improvement in the two 
communities in both the divisions, 
though the increase among the Hindus 
in Telingana seemeto be rather remark- 
able, This may be due partly, at any 
rate, to the the inclusion in this age- 
group of unmarried girls of higher 
ages. In fact, the proportion of unmar- 
ried Hindu girls aged 6-10 is higher in 
Telingana than in Marathwara, so that 
. . there has been a greater possibility of 

unmarried girls of higher ages being included in this group in Telingana 

than in Marathwara. In the next age-group (10-16), the Musalman female 
pmportion has suffered heavily in Marathwara and moderately in Telingana, 
while the Hindu proportions show improvement in both the divisions. • Per 
in the next age-group (16-20), while the Hindu proportion has 
suffered heavily m both the divisions — more than twice as such in Marath- 
wara as in Telicgana— the Musalman proportion has decreased enormously 
m Marathwam only. The terrible female loss in Marathwara among both the 
Indus and the Musalmans indicates the virulity of, and the havoc wrought 
by, pl^uein this part of the State. In the age-group 20-25, Hindus again show 
a falling off m Marathwara. The dreadful toll levied by the epidemics 
■ further evidenced by the exceedingly heavy decrease 
in the female proportion in the two groups, 25-80 and 30-40. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that in the latter age-group, while the Hindus have suffered 
more in Marathwara than in Telingana, the Musalmans have suffered more in 
the latter than in the former division. It may be pointed out that, whereas 
only about d per cent, of the Hindu women in Telingana live in the City 

women in that division live 
m the City And as the City was badly affected with plagueand influenza, 
there is quite a likelihood of the Musalman women having suffered nronor- 
tiouately to a greater extent than the Hindu women. This would seem 
they show such heavy falling off in Telingana in the 

ti m II W; A ^ge-.group (40-60), females show themselves . 
to be iMch better off than males in both the divisions. At ages above 60, 

K® ff suffered in Marathwara, Musalman females 
piesent deciaedly a bettor condition, 

S: different Castes. -Subsidiaiy Table IV gives in 
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Lingayat, eto., ali show better female proportions than what the Brahman can 
present. The variation that the female proportion in this community has 
undergone at different ages will shortly be considered. 

Among the Mus-almans, the Moghal shows the lowest proportion of 
females at ‘ all ages In fact, the proportion (800 per 1,000 males) is the 
lowest for any community or caste in the State. How far this is due to 
males of this community immigrating into this countiy, leaving their 
women-foik in their native places, it is not possible to ascertain in the 
absence of data relating to the castes or religions of immigrants. On the 
other hand, while the Pathan shows a higher proportion of females than the 
Goundla, the Koli and the Mala of the Hindu castes, the Syed is better than 
the Brahman also, and the Sheikh surpasses, in addition, the Golla, the 
Kapu, the Lingayat, the Maratha and the Sale. In other words, the Sheikh, 
who shows the highest proportion of females among the Musalman sects, 
surpasses in this respect more than 50 per cent, of the selected Hindu 
castes. 

Among the Ohirstiaus, the female proportion is much higher than what 
it is among six of the selected Hindu castes including the Brahman, and 
the Musalman sects excluding the Sheikh. Among the Animists, the 
Lambadas are worse off in this matter than the Gonds, while the latter 
show’ a better female proportiou' than no less than 13 out of the 17 Hindu 
castes and all the Musalman sects. This need not surprise us, in as much 
as the Animistic tribes formd in the Central Provinces and Berar, who are 
more or less akin to those inhabiting the North-East portions of this State, 
all show an excess of females over males. 

Lee us now consider the female proportions at different ages among 
these various communities. 

160. Sex-Proportion in various Castes. — The sex-constitution of the 
castes, mentioned in th« marginal state- 
ment, differs from that of the general popula- 
tion, in as much as these castes show fewer 
female than male children in the first five 
years of life. This would mean that diu-ing 
the decade the rate of mortality among 
female children must have been very much 
higher than that of male children in these 
castes. This possibly indicates that fe- 
male children are not so well taken care of as 
male children by these caste people. The 
Lingayat and the Sale seem to be the worst offenders in this respect, both pre- 
senting a proportion of only 821 females per 1,000 males at 0-5. Moreover, 
as these castes blindly mimic the Brahman in the matter of infant mar- 
rivjges, the effect of such too early marriages manifests itself in the low 
proportions of females shown by these castes at ages 12-15 and 15-20 also. 
In the former group (12-15 ), the Liugayat is worst off with a proportion 
of only 669 females to 1,000 males, the next worst being the Mala with a 
proportion of 633 females per 1,000 males. In the age-group 16-20, the 
Mala occupies the lowest position in the matter of the female proportion 
among these castes. In the age-period 20-40 and ‘40 and over’, however, 
all these castes, with a single exception in each case, show much higher 
female proportions than at other ages. The increase in the female propor- 
tion ati the later age periods shows that the male members of these castes 
are not so long-lived as the female members. Nature seems to come to 
the rescue of these females and endow them with longevity for all the 
neglect accorded to them during their infancy. It is the higher proportions 
at the later ages that make the proportions at “ all ages ” superior to those 
at 0-6. 


Females per 1,000 males | 


Caste 

0-5 

i 

All ages 

! 

D hangar 

074 

985 

Kapu 

961 

962 ; 

Lingayat ...i 


967 i 

Madiga 

944 i 

1,047 i 

Mala 

845 i 

862 1 

Sale ...i 

i 

821 

940 


i 
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OHAPrBR VI — SEX 


Females per 1,000 males 


Caste 

1 ocru 

1 

All ages 

Brahman 

Mnnmir 

Goundla 

KoU 

Telaga 

Mabar 

1,267 

i,S43 

1,087 

1,047 

1,164 

1,134 

9l9 

1,086 

859 

821 

1,014 

1,017 


Variatiou 
l^etiWeen 
the two 
propoT* 
tions 


—348 

—257 

—228 

—226 

—150 

-117 
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Gomias now fco the castes, which show au excess of females as com- 

pared with males at the first age period, 
we can clearly note the lavish wastage of 
womanhood that takes place in these 
castes at later ages by glancing at the 
marginal statement which compares the 
proportions at ‘ 0-5 ’ with those at ‘ all 
ages ’ and points out the enormous de- 
crease in each case in these proportions. 
Only those castes w'liioh show a falling 
off of over 100 females per 1,000 males at 
“ all ages ” as compared with the propor- 
tions at 0-6 are mentioned in the state- 
ment. The Brahman tops the list in 
this over-lavishment and is followed by the other castes which equal, or 
surpass, the Brahman in the matter of too early marriages. It must also 
be noted that in three of these ca.stes the Brahman, the Goundla and 
the Munnur), the female proportions at ages above 5 never approach those at 
0-5 and thus show veiy heavy loss of females on the whole. The remaining 
three castes present some peculiarities. The Koli, for example, has a deplor- 
ably low proportion of 350 females per 1,000 males at 12-15, the lowest propor- 
tion shown by any caste or community of the State at this a, go-period. This 
caste occupies a low position in the next age-group 15-20 also, but singularly 
enough it attains the highest proportion of females at ages ‘ 40 and over’, 
showing that the death-rate among the males of this caste after they pass 
their 40th year must be preponderatingly very high. The Mahar, on the 
other hand, shows, strangely enough, higher proportions of females at 
16-20 and 20-40 than at 0-6 and falls at the next age-group ‘40 and over’ 
to the lowest proportion that any of the selected castes shows. The 
Telaga has the highest proportion of females at 5-12. 


The other castes which show a preponderance of females at 0-6 and 
considerable decreases at “ all ages ” are the Golla, the Komati, the Mang, the 
Maratha and the Mutrasi. Turning now to the Musalman sects, we find 
that they all have a higher proportion, of females at ages 0-6 than at “all ages,” 
In fact, the Pathan and the Sheikh have more of females than of males at this 
age group. This female preponderance is shown by the Pathan at the 
next age-group also, while at allages above 12, there is a deficiency of females. 
The Sheikh, on the other hand, indicates a further improvement at “ 6-12 ” 
but thenceforward there is a regular fall and rise in the female proportion 
of this community at different age-groups, though the rise does not approach 
the proportion at either 0-5 or 5-12. The Syed and the Moghal show a 
deficit of females at all ages, except for the fact that the former shows a pre- 
ponderance of females at “.40 and over”. Indian Christians show a larger 
number of females than males at ages ‘ 0-6 ’ and ‘ 16-20 ' and a larger number 
of males than^ females at other ages. It may be noted that, though the 
female proportion at ‘ 16-20 ’is much less than that at ‘0-5’ in this conamunity, 
it is higher than what 13 out of the 17 selected Hindu castes and all the 
Musalman sects show. 


1 61 . Comparison with Vital Statistics.— Dmfing tlffc decade 1911-21, while 
the number of female births per 1,000 male births was 888, the number of 
female deaths per 1,000 male deaths was 912, clearly indicating that the 
mortality rate had been much higher among women than among men during 
the period. This would seem to explain why the proportions of women to 
men in the productive ages have been noticed to be generally less than what 
they are at the age-group . ‘ 0-6 The outbreak of, plague and influenza 
and the peculiar social customs, such as too early marriages, have po doubt 
been the ea.use8 for these variations," 
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SEX PEOPORTION IN THE CITY 
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The marginal statement compares the proportion of females to males 
in the State, the City and each 

of the two natural divisions accord- : ! ( I 


ing to the present enumeration, 
with the proportions of births and 
deaths of the sexes as recorded in 


Pern ales 
per 1,000 
males 


Female ! Female ; 
! births per deaths per; 
jljOOO male '1,000 male’ 
i births I deaths i 


the vital statistics. It will be observ- 


ed that the proportionate birth and 
death-rates of the different parts of 
the counti^f are generally such as 
may naturally be expected to pro- 
duce the proportions noticed in the 


\ State 

966 ' 

888 i 

912 

Hyderabad City ... 

936 

391 1 

1,011 

' Telingana (exclucl- 
i ing City) 

962 ; 

907 ; 

896 

j 

i Marathwara ...! 

1 971 1 

863 ( 

914 1 


population. For example, the City 

which shows the highest proportion of female deaths exhibits the 


lowest proportion of females. Marathwara shows a lower proportion 


of female births and a higher proportion of female deaths than Telingana 
(both excluding and including the City). It may be noted here 
that, though the proportion of females to males has been higher in 
Marathwara than in Telingana, the proportion, has been steadily declining 
in the former and as steadily rising in the latter since 1901. The 
difference in the birth and death rates of women in these two natural divi- 


sions would appear to account for the giudual rise in the proportion of 
females in one division and the gradual fall in that proportion in the 
other. 


162. Sex proportion in the City. — The proportion of females to males in 
the City has always been less than that in 
either of the natural divisions, owing to a 
large body of immigrant population. The 
marginal statement shows how this propor- 
tion has varied from decade to decade, as 
compared with tha t of the State . D uring the 
last decade (1911-21), the number of female 
births per 1,000 male births was much 
less than that of female deaths per 1,000 
male deaths. In fact, while the propor- 
tion of female births was lower than that 
of Telingana, in which the City is situated, the proportion of female 
deaths was considerably higher than what was experienced in that part of 
the country. ^ As compared with the corresponding figurea for Marathwara, 
while the City showed a better proportion as regards bu’ths, it was worse 
off than Marathwara also in the matter of female deaths. On the whole, the 
proportion of females to 1,000 males in the City has decreased from ' 937 
in 1911 to 936 in 1921, showing a lowering of the proportion by one in 1,000.. 


1 Year 

ivo. of females to 1,000 | 
males in the ! 

■ .1 

1 

State 1 

i 

City 1 

1891 

964 

933 ' 

1901 

964 

930 i 

1911 

963 

937 i 

1921 

966 

936 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— Genbeal Pboportions op the Sexes by Natural 

Divisions and Districts. 


! 

1 

\ 

i 

\ 

District and Natural DiYision 

Number of Bemales to IjOOO Males 

1921 

1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Actual 

Popiilatiou 

1 

-T= 

II 

0 P. 
o 

C3 Qj 

Actual 

Population 

Natural 

Population 

Actual 

Population 

Natural 

Population 

Actual 

Population 

Natural 

Population 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

• i 

9 

STATE 

... 

... 

966 

969 

968 

974 

964 

970 

964 

971 

Telingana ... 

... 

... 

901 

963 

9o5 

... 

938 


958 

... 

Hyderabad City 

... 

... 

S3& 

967 

937 

... 

930 

... 

923 


Atraf-i-Balda 

... 

... 

973 

974 

962 

■ « « 

966 


963 


Warangai ... 

... 

... 

944 

946 

937 

... 

912 

... 

936 

... 

Karimnagar 

... 

... 

948 

949 

930 

... 

917 

... 

943 

... 

Adilabad ... 

«•* 

... 

951 

999 

973 

... 

989 


994 

... 

Medak 


... 

974 

974 

972 

... 

949 

... 

966 

... 

Nizamabad ... 

■ a. 

... 

1,015 

1,015 

1,003 

... 

983 

... 

986 

... 

Mabbubnagar 

... 

... 

976 

976 

968 

... 

977 

... 

976 


Nalgonda ... 

... 

... 

954 

953 

944 

... 

885 

... 

957 

... 

Maratbwara 

... 

... 

971 

965 

j 

981 


989 

... 

969 

... 

Aurangabad... 

... 

... 

991 

989’ 

988 

• • • 

998 

... 

969 

... 

Bbir 



961 

946 

978 

.. . 

984 

... 

956 

... 

Nander 

... 


984 

987 

998 

... 

1,006 

... 

981 

... 

Parbhani ... 

... 

... 

978! 977 

993 


923 

... 

961 

... 

Gulbarga ... 

... 


974 

976 

976 


975 

... 

972 

... 

Osmanabad... 

... 


925 

899 

957 

... 

975 

... 

957 

... 

■Raicbur 

... 


974 

959 

979 

... 

993 

... 

981 

... 

Bidar 

... 


968 

968 

979 

... 

990 

... 

951 

... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Number of Females per 1,000 Males at 


DIFFERENT AgE PERIODS BY RELIGIONS AT EACH OF THE LAST 

Four Censuses. 


i 


All Religions 



Hindu 



Musalman 


Age 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

la 

0 1 


1,071 

1,054 

1,068 

1,015 

1,C75 

1,058 

1,070 

1,026 

1,031 

l,0i5 

1,043 

990 

1 ^2 


1,103 

1,051 

1,106 

1,039 

1,109 

1,051 

1,109 

1,033 

1,051 

1,044 

1,082 

1,132 

2 ^3 


1,084 

1,103 

1,075 

1,076 

1,061 

1,084 

1,078 

1,077 

1,055 

1,151 

1,078 

1,034 

1,069 

1,061 

3 4 


1,096 

1,093 

1,143 

1,115 

1,093 

1,091 

1,116 

1,024 

1,112 

1,101 

1,106 

4— -5 


1,016 

1,016 

1,009 

1,034 

1,015 

1,012 

1,007 

1,032 

1,045 

1,008 

1,060 

1 Total 0—5 


1,074 

1,058 

1,067 

1,058 

1,075 

1,057 

1,067 

1,060 

1,060 

1,051 

1,058 

1,062 

5—10 


958 

922 

976 

1,050 

958 

907 

976 

1,061 

964 

1,050 

992 

1,033 

i 10 — 15 

796 

826 

821 

835 

706 

823 > 

818 

838 

•785 

849 

852 

819 

16—20 

.j 

1,038 

989 

1,009 

949 

1,040 


1,014 

946 

1,024 i 

926 

991 

958 

20-’25 


1,174 

1,203 

1,168 

1,148 

1,179 

1,210 

1,182 

1,156 

1,175 

1,183 

1,098 

1,107 

25—30 

* 

909 

1,068 

938 

893 

913 

1,017 

939 

901 

896 

948 

931 

924 

Total 0—30 

• 

986 

981 

991 

985 

987 : 

979 

993 

990 

980 

993 

984 

979 

80—40 


899 

930 

943 

916 

902 

935 

948 

926 

880 

895 

927 

885 

40—50 

. 

852 

876 

862 

934 

864 

882 

858 

954 

844 

838 

855 

905 

50—60 

. 

919 

926 

901 ' 

894 

925 

930 

910 

897 

947 

899 

864 

923 

60 over .. 

• 

1,157 

1,107 

1,854 

1,020 

1,151 

1,114 

1,083 

1,030 

1,119 

1,068 

996 

1,006 

Total 30 ^ over .. 

• 

925 

936 

927 

930 

926 

941 

936 

945 

915 

900 

900 

918 

Total all ages-actual 
population 

. 

964 

I 964 

968 

966 

966 

965 

971 

971 

958 

958 

954 

955 

Total all ages-natxixal 














1 popTQation 

971 

970 

974 

969 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

L:- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III —Number of Females per 1,000 Males at 

DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS BY RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


! 

! 

Age j 

Telingana j 

Marathwara 

AU 

Religions 

! 

Hindu ! 

1 

lilusalman i 

i 

All Religions; 

Hindu 1 

i 

Muealman 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 1 

1 

• i 

7 

0 1 

1,038 

1 

1,037 1 

1,032 1 

993 : 

1,003 ! 

972 

1 2 

1,078 

1,088 > 

1,181 

1,011 

969 i 

1,109 

2 — 3 

1,072 

1,086 

1,087 

1,051 

1,011 1 

1,044 

3 4 

1,097 

1,114 

1,069 

1,197 I 

1,222 i 

1,131 

4—5 

1,045 

1,052 

1,024 

1,024 

999 j 

1,033 

Total 0 — 5 

1,071 

1,057 

1,066 

1,069 

1,038 1 

1,062 

5—10 

1,098 

1,156 

1,039 

991 

• 1,001 ' 

1,028 

10—15 

811 

812 

856 

866 

874 

789 

15—20 ...i 

947 

950 

932 

951 

914 

981 

20—25 

1,140 

1,178 

1,070 

1,159 

1,120 

1,142 

25—30 ...j 

895 

900 

937 

892 

877 

909 

Total 0—30 

985 

' 982 I 

931 

984 j 

969 

977 

30—40 

I 908 

901 

876 

924 i 

866 

892 

40—50 

^ 908 

927 

923 

971 

913 

885 

50—60 

912 

! 938 

914 

877 

; 837 

930 

60 '& over 

980 

j 1,044 

955 

1,061 

‘ 1,021 

: 1,046 

Total 30 & over 

921 

938 

912 

949 

i 966 

j 943 

Total all ages (actual 


1 




i 

j 

population). 

961 

967 

954 

971 

967 

957 

Total all ages (natural 


i 





population). 

968 

j ... 


9 65 

... 

... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Number of Females per 1,000 Males for 

CERTAIN Selected Castes. 


Caste 

j 

1 

1 


Number of females per 1,000 males 


j All Ages i 

1 ■ 1 

1 

0—5 i 

t 

5—12 j 

12—15 1 

15—20 

0 

1 

o 

40 & 
over 

1 

1 

^ I 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hindu 

1. Brahman 


' 

919 

1,267 

995 

874 

776 

850 

924 

2. Dhangar 


985 

974 

978 

820 

805 

988 

1,105 

3. Grolla 


943 

1,021 

1.008 

915 

842 

908 

975 

4. Goundla 


859 

1,037 

668 

902 

897 

735 

1,043 

5. Kapu 


962 

961 

958 

996 

906 

925 

1,026 

6. Koli 


821 i 1,047 

676 

350 

688 

949 

1,052 

7* Komati 


982 

1,05a 

878 

851 

822 

853 

1,341 

8. liingayat 


967 

821 

848 

559 

813 

1,114 

1,183 

9. Madiga 


1,047 

9a4 

934 

940 

1,073 

1,164 

1,125 

10, Mahar 


1,017 

1,134 

992 

745 

1,250 

1,215 

812 

11. Mala 


862 

845 

810 

633 

741 

1,131 

877 

12. Mang 


1,028 

1,077 

988 

789 

1,040 

990 

1,193 

13. Maratha 


954 

1,016 

2,344 

650 

6-57 

859 

872 

14. Munnur 


1,086 

1,343 

1,046 

955 

825 

1,147 

1,148 

15. Mutrasi 


1,214 

1,255 

1,1-59 

1,308 

1,127 

1,378 

1,093 

16. Sale 


940 

821 

1,034 

918 

949 

872 

1,047 

17. Telaga 


1,014 

1,164 

, 1,170 

994 

955 

969 

931 

Mnsalman 

18. Moghal 


800 

896 

i 

I 

968 

701 

807 

736 

791 

19- Tathan 

... 

874 

1A50 

1 1A97 

703 

781 

683 

973 

20. Sheikh 


979 

1,032 

1,044 

796 

1,006 

958 

1.013 

1.014 _ 

21. Syed 


939 

943 

1 846 

752 

934 

997 

Christian 

22. Indian Christian 


952 

1,071 

, 977 

945 

1,012 

998 1 

784 

Animist 

23. Gond 


[ 1,027 

913 

I 

993 

745 

1,175 

1,108 

1,146 

822 

1,343 

954 

, 

24. Bambada 

... 

1 890 

97S 1 

800 

795 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Actual Number of Births and Deaths 
Reported for each sex During the Decade 1911-1920. 

(1) Hyderabad City. 


Nnmber of 
Births 

t 

[xotal 

1 

1 Number of Deaths 

i 

Difference 
between 
Col : 2 & 3. 
Excess 

0 f latter 
oyer 
former 
{ + ) defici 
(-) 

Difference 
between 
Ool : 6 & 6 
Excess of 
latter over 
former(-i-) 
‘defici ^— ) 

Difference 
between 
Col: 4 & 7 
Excess of 
former 
over latter 
{+) defici 
(-) 

Number of 
female 
births per 
1,000 male 
i births 

i 

( 

Number 
of female 
deaths 
per 1,000 
male 
deaths 

1 

{Males 

\ 

1 

1 Fe- 
Imales 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Total 

1 1 2 

i 3 



6 


8 1 

9 

iO 

11 

12 

Total ...; 40,9991 86,542 

77,641 

52,400 

52,991 

105,391 

—4,457 

i +591 

—27,850 

i 891 

1,011 

1911 4,226^ 3,879 

I 8,104 

4,322 

4,436 

8,758 

—348 

+ 114 

—654 

918 

1,026 

1912| 3,372| 2,940 

6,312 

8,419 

7,553 

15,971 

—432 

—867 

—9,659 

872 

897 

1913; 4,554* 3.955 

8,509 

3,087 

2,850 

5,937 

—599 

—237 

+2,572 

868 

933 

19141 5,056; 4,688 

9,744 

8,377 

3,285 

6,662 

—368 

—92 

+3,082 

i 927 

973 

1915 4,999 

4.550 

9,549 

9,957 

2,573 

5,530 

—449 

—384 

+ 4,019 

910 

870 

1916, 5.008 M93 

9,501 

3,757 

4,025 

7,782 

-—515 

+ 268 

+I,7l9i 

i 897 

1,071 

I917i 4,096 

3,552 

7,648 

9,172 

9, 797 1 

18,969 

—544 

+625 

— ll,321j 

867 

1,069 

19181 3,598 

3,155 

6,753 

3,091 

7,018 

12,109 

—443 

+ 1,927 

—5,356 

877 

1,378 

1919j 3,435 

2,861 

6,296 

7,406 

6,783 

14,189 

—574 

—623 

—7,893 

833 

916 

1920| 2,855 

2,470 

5,125 

4,812 

4,673 

9,484 

1 —185 

—140 

1 —4,359 

930 

971 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — Actual Number of Births and Deaths 
Reported for both sexes During the decade 1911-1920. 

(2) Districts. 


liear 

Number of Births 

Number of 
Deaths 

Di:fferGnce between 
Columns 2 & 3 
Excess of former over 
latter + defici — 

Both Sexes 

Both Sexes 

‘ 1 

2 

3 

4 

Total ... 

899,232 

1,472,309 

—578,077 

1911 

74,786 I 

82,189 

—7,403 

1912 

90,057 i 

114,200 

--24,148 

1913 

86,815 

97,150 

—10,336 

1914 

102,857 

112,818 

—9,961 

1915 

107,063 

104,152 j 

+ 2,911 

1916 

101,298 

123,040 

—21,742 

1917 

110,326 

129,715 

—19,389 

1918 

94,007 

148,792 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 


163. Reference to Statistics. — Imperial Table VII gives the statiatios 
of civil condition by age, sex and religion and is divided into three parts : — 

Part I shows the distribution, for the State as a whole, of the total 
population by each religion, 

Part n gives such details for the districts, while 

Part III furnishes mmilar details for the City of Hyderabad. Imperial 
Table XI V exhibits the statistics of civil condition for certain selected 
castes, sects and tribes. Appended to this Chapter are five Subsidiary 
Tables showing : — 

(1) the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion 
and main age-period at each of the last five Censuses ; 

(2) the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at cer- 
tain ages in each religion and natural division ; 

(3) the distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 
10,000 of each sex and religion ; 

(3-a-) the distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 
10-000 of each sex of civilised Animists ; 

(4) the proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages 
for religions and natural divisions ; and 

(5) the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at cer- 
tain ages for selected castes. 

164. Scope of the Chapter. — In the India Census Report as well as in 
the Provincial Census Reports of 1911, the Chapter on civil condition contained 
a considerable amount of descriptive matter of much sociological interest but 
of little relevance to the statistics of marriage. Hence the Census Commis- 
sioner for India has this time suggested that “ on the present occasion the - 
discussion should be primarily based on the statistics and should be 
confined to such aspects of the general subject as arise out of the figures 

or are connected with them as influences explanatory of the variations 

It should be assumed that the customs and institutions, e. g., polygamy, 
polyandry, hypergamy, etc., connected with marriage in India are known 
and no general description of them should again be given.’’ 

T65. Meaning of the Figures. — In the first place it is important to 
explain the meaning of the figure.s with reference to the question asked by 
the enumerator and the validity of the answer recorded in the Census 
schedule. Enumerators were instructed in the following terms regarding 
the filling up of column 6 of the Census schedule : — 

“ Enter each person, whether infant child or grown up as either unmar- 
ried, married or widowed. Divorced person should be entered as widowed. 
-Enter prostitutes or eoneubines as unmarried.” 

The instructions were clear enough and there could be no reason to 
suppose that they might have given rise to any misunderstandings- The 
entries regarding civil conditions may, therefore, be taken to be not far 
from accurate, though in some instances, such as in the 'case of prostitutes 
or -concubines, unmarried females .might return themselves as rnarried. • 
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166. Main Features of the Statistics.— The statistics relating to civil 
condition show that out of the total population of the State of all ages andreli- 
^ionSf Biboiiti 46 per cent, of tlie ina>les and 31 per cent, of tb.6 females are 
unmarried ; nearly 48 per cent, of the males and 50 per cent, of the females 
are married and 7 per cent, of the males and 20 per cent, of the females are 
widowed. A reference to Subsidiary Table III shows that a great majority 
of the unmarried of both sexes are very young children, more than three- 
fourths of the bachelors being under 16 years of age and four-fifths of the 
gpinsters under 10. The diagram below shows that at the higher ages very 



few indeed are left unmarried and if we exclude the number of persons who, 
owing to some disability or other, very rarely enter into matrimonial alli- 
ances — persons such as beggars, prostitutes, ooncnbinee, religious devotees 
and mendicants, and those suffering from some infirmity or disfigurement — 
it would be seen that practically no one is left unmarried in the State. Thus 
the state of the civil condition of the people of these Dominions is more or less 


sumlar to that of the rest of India. To the European observer, it is this 
universality of marriage in India that appears as one of the most striking 
differenoes between the social practices of India and those of Western Europe. 
But as remarked in the^^India Census Eeport of 1911, ” it is only in the arti- 
ficial, social and economic conditions of the West that marriage has oeased 
to be regarded as inevitable, and that prudential and other considerations 
cause many to remain celibate. In all other parts of the world marriage is 
looked upon, not as a luxury, but as an absolute necessity for man and 
woman ahke.^ Thus, it is not the European but the Tndia.n custom which 
appeaxs to be tlm nat^ thing. With the Hindus, marriage is a sacrament. 
I^am also mculcates^^t^^ muhaplicatioh: df the speoies. These two commu- 
nities, forming as ^hey dothe bulk of the population, affect to' a great extent 
the a^itude and pixfiat pmoticea of the followers of other religions as well 
in the matter of niatriage , in'. thAState;; 

" 1 ^ pother striking feaimre-:'Vof the: sbaMBtics,;iB;^;::;f^j;^e^|il|^^^ii|^wmoh 
marcm^ei takios place.. . 
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142 of the population below the age of 20 are married in Western Europe. 
On the other hand, the statistics of this State (more or less in conformity 
with the figures of the rest of India) show that one in 9 males and one in 3 
females are married before that age. 

The third and the most striking featm'e of the statistics relating to 
civil condition in India is the large proportion of widows. Widowers form 
only about 7 per cent, of the total male population. This proportion does 
not differ very widely from what is found in other countries. The number 
of widows on the contrary, is, comparatively, exceedingly large and forms 
20 per cent, of the total number of females, as against only 9 per cent, in 
Western Europe. Considered by age, the wide difference becomes still more 
strikingly evident. For example, whereas in Western Europe only 7 per 
cent, of the widows are less than 40 years of age, in this State as many as 
31 per 100 are below this age. 8 per cent, of the widows (the actual num- 
ber being 36,246) are under 15 years old. In Western Europe no one is even 
married at this age. The early age at which marriage takes place in this coun- 
try naturally leads to a large number of widows, and as widow-marriage is 
prohibited among the Brahmans and other castes, which ape this custom with 
a view to gain social rank, the number of widows is strikingly large among 
the Hindu castes. Moreover, though there is no such prohibition imposed by 
religion in the case ,of the Musalmans, they too (at least the better classes 
among them) share to some extent the prejudices of the Hindu in this 
matter. 

167. Yariation by Religion. — The’figm'es given so far are for the State 
as a whole, i. c., for all religions taken together. Let us now see how the civil 
condition of the followers of one religion compares with that of the 
followers of another religion. As Hindus form the bulk of the population, 
the proportions for them do not differ widely from those of the population 
as a whole. The marginal statement exhibits the proportions for the 
principal religions. ' It shows that marriage is most common among the 
Hindus, who conse- 
quently present the 
least proportion of 
the unmarried. In 
the case of married 
persons, both males 
and females, the 
Christian community 
presents the lowest 
proportions. Lastly, as 
regards the widowed, 
while the Christians 
show the lowest pro- 
portion of widowers and the Animists the lowest proportion of widows, the 
Hindus present the highest proportion of both widowers and widows. The 
large number of the married and widowed among the Hindus is, no doubt, 
caused by early marriage, on the one hand, and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage, on the other. 
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The diagram below shows the proportion per mille ot each age- 
periodj who are married amongst the difierenc religionists. It indicates 

diagram showingthe proportion per mille 
OF EACH AGE PERIOD WHa ARE MARRIED 
among D 1 FFE RE NT RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
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clearly that the Hindu males and females have the highest pro- 
portion of the married in the age-groups 5-10, 10-15 and 15-40. In 
addition, the Hindu females show the highest proportion of the married in 
the first age-group (0-6; -also. Subsidiary Table II further bears evidence 
to the fact that the civil condition of the Hindus shows, more prominently 
than the population of the State as a whole, the three characteristic features 
of the Indian statistics relating to marriiige already noted visi., the univer.- 
sality of marriage, the early age at which marriage takes place and the 
large proportion of vfidows. 

It will be seen from the above diagram and the statement preceding it 
that, as compared with the Hindus, the Musalmans show not only a 
smaller proportion of the married (among both males and females) but also 
a smaller proportion of the widowed. In fact, while out of every 100 Hindu 
males, 46 are unmarried, 48 married and 7 widowed, the corresponding 
figm’es for the Musalmans are 51, 44 and 6 respectively. In the case of 
females the difierence is still more noticeable, the two sets of figures being 
30, 60 and 20 for the Hindus and 87, 44 and 19 for the Musalmans respec- 
tively. According to age, vfhile the proportions of married males presented 
by the Hindus are 13 and 47 per mille at age-groups 0-5 and 6-10 respec- 
tively, tKe coi'L'espoudiug proportions for the Musalmans are less, vig., 10 
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and 35 respectively. The next age- period, 10-15, shows still wider differ- 
ence, the proportions being 155 and 60 for the two communities. In the 
age-group 15-40 also the Hindu proportion for married males considerably 
exceeds that for the IMusalman males, the dihei’ence being as much as 128 
in favour of the Hindus. Above 40, how'ever, the Musalman proportion is 
higher than the Hindu proportion, the excess being 41 per mille, in the 
case of the married females the divergenue between the figures for the two- 
eommunities is very marked. The proportion of Musalman girls, who are 
married under the age of 5, is oniy a little more than a half of the correspond- 
ing Hindu proportion, and that between 5 and 10 only about a quarter. In 
the next period (10-15) also, the Musainiau proportion is much less than that 
of the Hindu, being only about two-fifths. But between 15 and 40, the two 
proportions tend to approach each other, the Hindu proportion being only 
8 per mille higher than the Musalman. In the case of the xvidowed, the 
Hindu proportion is generally higher than that of the Musalman. it may 
be noted that among persons over 40 years old, while the Hindus present a 
higher proportion of unmarried males, the Musalmans show a higher pro- 
portion of unmarried females. It may also be noted that, while the propor- 
tion of widows among Musalman females in the age-group 3 5-40 is about 
four-fifths of that among the Hindus, in the ages above 40, the two propor- 
tions are practically the same. This would seem to indicate that Musalman 
women, who lose their first husband while they are in prime of life, have 
less difficulty than their Hindu sisters in marrying a second time. 

Animists have almost the stime proportion of married males as 
Musalmans, but the former have a higher proportion of the unmarried and 
a lower proportion of the widowed. In the case of females# the difference 
between the two communities is considerable. While the Musalmans show 
37 spinsters out of every 100 females, the Animists have 41, the proportions 
for the marrried and the widowed being respectively 44 and 19 among the 
former and 46 and 13 among the latter. Thus, among the Animists or at 
least those sections that are still untouched by Hindu influence, both 
males and females marry generally at a higher age than that at which the 
Musalmans usually many. This is further proved by the fact that at the 
age-group 15-40, while the Musalmans show 00 per cent, of their males and 
8U per cent, of their females as married, the Animists shoxv 67 per cent, of 
their males and 84 per cent, of their females as married. On the whole, 
the Animists show the lowest proportion of widows due either to their 
short lives or to the prevalence of widow-marriages among them. 

Turning now to the Hindu Animists, whose civil condition is shown 
separately this time (Subsidiary Table Ill-A), we find that the proportion 
of the unmarried among them (both of males and females) is higher than 
that of the Hindus as a w’hole, though very much lower than what the other 
communities present. In the case of the married, however, the Hindu 
Animist shows a resemblance to the Hindu, the proportion for males and 
females being much higher than in all other communities. In the ease of 
the widowed, the proportion for males is much the same as that for the 
Hindus, though much higher than what any other religious community 
presents, but the proportion for widows is lower than that for the Hindus 
and Musalmans alike, and higher than that for the Animists and the 
Christians. 

In the case of the Christians, it must be borne in mind that as a lai'ge 
proportion of the converts is derived from the lower strata of the Hindus, 
who are addicted to child-marriage under the influence of castes higher up 
in the social ladder, most of them had been married before they entered the 
Christian fold. On the other hand, those within the fold adopt Western 
social customs and habits, and give up the practice of child-marriage and 
remove the ban on widow-remandage. Thus, though the Christians have 
retmmed a few instances of child-marriage, they present on the whole a 
larger proportion of the unmarried and a lower proportion of the married 
than any other religious community. In the case of widowers also, they 
show the lowest proportion, while in the case of widows, they yield place 
only to the Animists, whose females present the lowest proportion of widows 
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amougst all religious communities. The proportion of the married females 
at ages 15-40 is also much lower than what it is in other communities. 

168. Variation by Locality.— In the C%, married males form 45 per 
cent, of the total male population while married females form a slight- 
ly less percentage, viz., 44 per cent. In Telingana, the proportions are 
almost the same for both males and females, i- e-, 47 per cent., as against 
48 and 60 per cent, respectively in Maratliwara. The higher proportion 
of the married in the latter division naturally leads to a higher proportion 
of the widowed. Thus in the case of the widowers, while the proportion is 
about 5 per cent, in Telingana. it is no less than 8 per cent, in Marathwara. 
The proportion of widows, however, is almost the same in both the 
divisions, proving that proportionately more married females and widows 
should have died in Marathwara than in Telingana. It has been observed 
more than once in the preceding Chapters that plague was more virulent 
and occurred oftener in Marathwara, during the last decade, than in 
Telingana, and as plague selects adversely to females the higher proportion 
of widowers seems to have been brought about by this cause. The variations 
in these proportions at different age periods and the varying proportions of 
the widowed between the ages 15-40 (reproductive period) will be shortly 
considered. 


Turning now to different religions, we find that the proportion of the 
married in every case and for both sexes is higher in Marathwara than in 
Telingana. This higher proportion prevails at all age periods, except the 
last (40 and over) as a reference to Subsidiary Table II will show. There 
are certain extraordinary peculiarities which deserve mention in this con- 
nection. Even in the age group 0-5 all. the important religious communities 
show a much higher proportion of the married in Marathwara than in 
Telingana. In the next age group (5-10) the most striking differences are 
presented by the Christians and the Auimists, who are numerically stronger 
in Telingana than in Marathwara. Whereas in Telingana the Christians 
show that less than 1 per cent, of their males and no more than 2 per cent, 
of their females are in the man-ied state between ages 6 and 10, in Marath- 
wara the corresponding proportions are as high as 9 in each case. In the 
same way, among the Animists the proportions for married males and 
females aged 6 to 10 are 2 and 7 per cent, respectively in Telingana, as 
against 9 and 20 per cent.in Marathwara. The divergence is still more 
remarkable _ in the next age-group (10-16). Hindus show that while 11 per 
cent, of their males and 60 per cent, of their females of this age period are 
married in Telingana, no less than 21 and 64 per cent., respectively, are in 
that condition in Marathwara. Musalmans present a proportion of 3 and 19 
per cent, in Telingana, as compared with 9 and 35 per cent, in Marathwara. 
Similax’ly the proportions for Christians and Animists are 3, 16 and 8, 28 
in Telingana, as against 8, 83 and 25, 58 in Marathwara respectively. 


169. Infant Marriage. — In this connection it must be boi'ne in mind that 
the word “marriage” does not connote the same thing in India as in 
Ep.ropean countries. Marriage in infancy means nothing more than an 
ilTeyppsp^leJbe^^ in India. Such being the ease ,our figures, es])ecially in 
the lower age-groups, are not comparable .with those of Western Coun tries. 
The marginal statement . the, proportion ■ -per ,;jEuiIIe of each 
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marriage. It may, however, be noted that excepting the Bohras, Meinous 
and others who are greatly influenced by the Hindu custom of infant 
marriage, the rest of the Musalmans generally practise adult marriage 
only- 

Turning now to the eoiTesponding statistics of the two natural 
divisions, we find, that as regards Hindus, while in Telingana the married 
males and females aged 0-5 form 6 and 18 per milie, respectively, of the 
total males and females in that age group, in Marathwara the proportions 
are as high as 21 and 46, clearly demonstrating that the Marathwara Hindus 
are more addicted to child-marriage than the Telingana Hindus. This 
greater partiality to child-marriage among the Marathwara Hindus, who form 
the bulk of the population, has spread to all other communities in that division. 
Musalmans, Christians and Animists all show in Max’athwara considerably 
higher proportions of the married in both the age-groups 0 6 and 5-10 than 
in Telingana. 

1 70- Castes most addicted to Infant Marriage. — Arefereuce to Subsidiary 
Table V shows that, while the Hindus as a body are more addicted to infant 
marriage than any other religious community, the low castes generally out-do 
the higher castes in this respect. For example, the two highest propor- 
tions of mai’ried males {viz., 54 and 46 per milie) in the age-group 0-5 are 
presented by the Goundla and the Madiga, respectively, as against a propor- 
tion of 14 per milie shown by the Brahman. The lowest proportion of the 
married males in this age-group (3 per milie) is presented by the Koli. In 
the case of females, the Mutrasi Cops the list with a high proportion of 86 
married girls per milie of the female population of this age-group. The 
Brahman comes much lower, though the number of married girls is nearly 
three times the number of married boys. A glance at Subsidiaiy Table V 
shows that the (jastes which exhibit the largest proportion of early-married 
males are uot invariably those which have such high proportions of married 
female.s and vice m'sa. Of the 17 selected Hindu castes regarding which 
statistics relating to civil condition are furnished in that Table, while two, 
viz , the Komati and the Sale present equal proportions of the married of 
both sexes under 5 years of age, 8 of the castes show higher proportions of 
married females and 7 higher proportions of married males, proving there- 
by that proportionately more of girls are married at such tender ages than 
of boys. In the next age-group (5-12) all the castes, with the single excep- 
tion of the Komati, show much higher proportions of married females tiian 
of males. But the Komati is not to be congratulated on this. Unfortu- 
nately the lower proportion of the married girls than of married boys in 
this community is entirely c.aused by a high proportion of widows. ■ In fact, 
this community presents the highest proportion of widows among the 
Hindu castes in this age period. In this couuection it may, however, be 
mentioned that unlike the higher castes, the lower castes that practise 
infant marriage allow their widows to marry again, with the result that the 
proportion of widows in the latter is comparatively smaller than in the 
former at higher ages. 

Turning now to the statistics for other religions, we find that among 
the' Musalmans, the Moghals are most given to infant marriage, their 
proportions for males and females married under 5 years being- 4 4 and 47 
per milie respectively. Of the rest, while the Sheikhs and the Syeds show 
more of married females than of males under 5 years, the Pathans present 
more of married males than females in such tender years. In the age 
group 20-40, however, all these Muslim classes show lower proportions of 
the w'idowed (both widowers and widows) than what most of the Hindu 
castes have, indicating that widow- marriage is more common among the 
former than among the latter. It must be repeated that none of the higher 
Hindu castas allow widow-marriage, while some of the middle castes look 
upon, the prohibition of widow marriage as a mark of respectability and a 
passport for occupying a higher position in the social scale. Such enforced 
widowhood of marriageable women makes it nocessary for adult widowers 
to select very young women as their brides • This means a great disparity 
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of age between the husband and the wife and naturally more often than 
not the wife survives the husband for a long period and swells the number 
of widows among the Hindu castes that do not allow widow-marriage. 
This is clearly demonstrated by the statistics relating to widows in the 
age-period 10-16. Hindus show on the whole a high proportion of 37 
wdows per mille of females in this age group, as against 16, 10 and 13 
widows found among the Musalmans, Christians and Animists respectively. 
Among the Christians very few are married below 12 years and fewer 
still below 5. The number of those returned as married under those years 
must, therefore, be due to converts, who entered the Christian fold after 
marriage. The proportion for the widowed is also much less than among 
the Hindus and Musalmans generally, proving that adult marriage is the 
rule and not the extieption in this community. Detailed statistics relating 
to the Gonds and the Lambadas show that they are also addicted to child* 
mari'iage to a cei’tain extent. In the India Census Report of 1911, it is 
remarked that “the idea that ' primitive man knows nothing of infant 
marriage’ has been shown to be unfounded by Harllaiid, who gives num- 
erous instances of its existence amongst the most primitive tribes in Aus- 
tralia, Africa and other parts of the ’World.” The figures relating to the 
Animists in this State would seem to give some support to Hartlaud. The Gond 
and the Lambada not only present a high proportion of the married under 5 
years of age but also show higher proportions for the males than for the 
females of such tender ages. In the matter of the widowed of this age 
group (0-5), the Gond presents a higher proportion of widowers and widows 
than the Lambada, tLougb in both the cases the proportions are less than 
those shown by most of the selected Hindu castes, Musalman classes and 
the Indian Christians. This clearly demonstrates that there is least 
objection to widow-marriage in these primitive communities. 

171. Early Marriage by Censuses. — A comparison between the statistics 

of the present Census with those of the 
previous ones show’s that there has been 
no improvement whatsoever in raising the 
marriage age. The proportion of the 
married per 1,000 of those below 5 years 
of age for the State as a whole has in- 
creased from 7 in 1891 to 13 in 1921 in 
the ease of males and from 22 to 28 in 
the case of females. Compared with 1911, 
while the former proportion has increased 
from 10 to 13, the latter has remained 
stationary at 28. In the ease of the 
Hindus, although the female proportion 
bas decreased from 31 to 29 per mille 

during the decade, it is still higher than that found at each of the 
two preceding Censuses. In the case of other religionists also, there 
has been no lowering of the proportions at all. In other words, all the 
declamations of the social reformer against infant marriage seem to have 
borne little fruit in this country, and infant marriage is as much in vogue 
now as it was three decades ago. 

1 72. The Proportion of Widows aged 1 5-40.— In the State as a whole, 
no fewer than 14 per cent of the females aged 16-40 are widowed. In 
the case of the Hindus the proportion is 15, and amongst the Muslamaus 12. 
Christians and Animists show lower proportions, , 1 1 and 9 per cent. 
In the two natural divisions, while Hindus and Musalmans show no 
differwioe in these proportions, Christians and Animists present lower 
propoi-tions in Telingana than in Marathwara. It has already been noted 
that the classes that do not discountenance widow-marriage show smaller 
proportions of the widowed than those that ban such marriages. 
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The marginal statement compares the proportion of widows of the 
child-bearing ages for each religion for the last 
two Censuses. All religions show much larger 
hgures now than ten years ago. This cannot be 
entirely attributed to the prejudice against 
widow marriage. The frightful economic condi- 
tion caused by more than famine prices of food 
stuffs and the prevalence of plague during a 
greater part of the decade, affecting the City also 
thrice during that period, and the ravages commit- 
ted by influenza have had no little hand in 
swelling the number of widows. 

The number of widows per thousand females has also increased from 
192 in 1881 to 196 in 1921. As famines affect men more than women, the 
famine of 1899- 1900 increased the proportion of widows in 1901, but when 
better conditions prevailed during the decade 190i-ll, their proportion fell 
to 177 per«inille, i. e.. much less than what it was in 1891 and 1901. Again, 
the disastrous circumstances of the last decade have swelled the number 
of the widows to 196, the highest proportion so far presented. The varia- 
tions in the case of the widows amongst the Hindus follow the same 
general lines as those of the population as a whole. In the case of the 
Animists and the Musalmans, the number of widows per mille of the 
female population was the lowest in 1911. In the case of the Musalmans 
the proportion was highest in 1881, and in that of the Animists in 1901. 
The figures for 1921 present the next highest in these eases. As regards 
the Christians, their widows presented the highest proportion in 1921, 
due, no doubt, to converts from the lower castes of Hindus who are addicted 
to infant marriage and who, as a consequence of the famines, must have 
been greatly reduced in males. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— Distribution by Civil condition of 1,000 of each Sex, 
Religion and main-age period at bach of the last five Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— Distribution by Ciml Condhion of 1,000 of bach sex, 
Religion and Main age-period at each of the last fh^b Censuses — [ coticld .) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 

AGES IN BACH RELIGION & NATURAL DIVISION. 
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297 

503 

200 

969 

29 

2 

769 

221 

10 

346 

617 

37 

42 

811 

147 

24 

382 

594 

Mnsalman 

369 

441 

190 

980 

16 

4 

934 

59 

7 

712 

272 

16 

73 

803 

124 

28 

380 

592; 

iTain »»» *•» 

286 

496 

218 

961 

36 

3 

805 

181 

14 

361 

604 

35 

65 

791 

144 

23 

332 

645 

Christian 

436 

420 

144 

979 

17 

4 

961 

36 

3 

799 

191 

10 

122 

772 

106 

37 

426 

537 

Animist 

411 

468 

131 

981 

18 

1 

892 

101 

7 

626 

361 

13 

77 

835 

88 

84 

465 

501 

Tetmgana 



















All B^gions ... 

326 

473 

201 

987 

12 

, -;1 

838 

155 

7 

420 

552 

28 

40 

818 

142 

20 

372 

608 

Hindu 

304 

495 

201 

986 

13 

' ' '■! 

78a 

208 

9 

381 

607 

32 

35 

818 

147 

20 

368 

612 

Musalman 

369 

432 

199 

992 

6 

2 

■974 

23 


805 

18S 

. 10 

67 

809 

124 

16 

361 

623 

Jain 

226 

548 

226 

1,000 

0 

0 

■:9i® 

i'8 

s 

5^^'' 

457 

0 

11 

815 

174 

8 

418 

574 

Ohrfetiah 

. 445 

413 

142 

997 

8 

0 

'978 

22 

9 

831 

162 

7 

130 

767 

103 

35 

419 

546 

Animist 

421 

450 

129 

990 

9 

1 

924 

72 

4 

7i2 

278 

10 

68 

851 

81 

23 

459 

518 

M^atliwara 












: ' ■ 







AUBei^^ys■'^w^ V'' '•* 

. 302 

499 

199 

954 

42 

4 

768 

216 

16 

368 

591 

41 

65 

m 

143 

30 

421 

549 

HrodU' 1 ^ 

. 290 

508 

202 

951 

46 

3 

,747, 

230 

'17 

, 321 

1636 

^.,^■43 


802 

147 

27 

396 

527 

^Musaliaah ^ '"w' ''.'I > , 

. 369 

443 

183 

973 

22 

5 

968 

W 

i 10 

632 

348 

" 20^ 

78 

798 

124 

36 

396 

568 


* .^01 

485 

314 

9&& 

32 

' ; 2 

: M3 

134 

61 

13 

354 

816 

30 

64 

782 

154 

20 

319 

661 

■ Hhris&an; ^ .. 

. 400 

448 

' 152 

,i:- ,&28 

53 

19 

M7 

12 

651 

327 

22 

85 

801 

114 

40 

448 

512 

Aiitnlat ... 

.. 369 

490 

141 

m 

34 


791 

195 

14 

400 

pr 

28 

99 

796 

105 

59 

473 

468 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ill —Distribution by Main Age-Pbriods 
AND Civil Condi cion of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 


Keligiox and age 


Males 


1 

1 

Females 

! 

j Unmarried 

1 

j Married 

1 

j 'Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

1 


2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

All Religions 

... 

4,570 

4,764 

666 

3,091 

4,944 

1,965 

0-— 10 


2,452 

78 

8 

2,416 

335 

20 

10—15 

... 

1,081 

186 

12 

439 

630 

37 

15-40 

•*« 

927 

2,705 

199 

180 

3,093 

543 

40 and over 

... 

110 

1,795 

447 

56 

886 

1,365 

Hindu 

... 

4,478 

4,885 

687 

2,972 

5,028 

2,000 

0—10 


2,441 

81 

. 9 

2,372 

370 

21 

10—15 

... 

10,66 

201 

13 

384 

682 

40 

15—40 

• •• 

860 

2,767 

203 

162 

8,089 

561 

40 and oYer 

... 

111 

1,786 

457 

54 

887 

1,378 

Jain 

... 

4,458 

4,499 

1,043 

2,862 

4,955 

2,183 

0—10 


! 2,064 

70 

11 

2,149 

275 

22 

10—15 


1,007 

167 

18 

392 

657 

38 

15—40 


1,182 

2,831 

272 

266 

3,233 

589 

40 and over 

... 

205 ! 

i 1,631 

742 

! 

790 

1,534 

Musalman 

... 

5,071 

4,370 

559 

3,693 

4,409 

1,898 

0—10 


2,393 : 

56 

5 

2,571 

103 

15 

10—15 

... 

1,186 1 

76 

5 

774 

1 396 

17 

15—40 

... 

1,401 

2,336 

165 

283 

I 3,122 

484 

40 and over 

... 

91, 

1,902 

384 

65 

888 

1,382 

Christian 

... 

5,694 

3,953 

353 

4,360 

. 4,200 

1,440 

0—10 


2,450 

20 

3 

2,769 

78 

11 

10—15 

... 

1,274 

50 

1 

1,035 

247 

12 

15—40 

... 

1,888 

2,241 

87 

489 

3,087 

1 424 

40 and over 

... 

82 : 

1,642 

262 

67 

788 

993 

Animist 

... 

5,112 

4,360 

1 

528 

4,109 

4,580 

1,311 

0—10 


2,890 

99 

5 

3,041 

190 

IS 

10—15 


1,U77 

167 

6 

717 

413 

15 

15—40 

. ». 

1,001 

2,371 

144 

285 

3,087 

324 

40 and over 

... 

144 

1,723 

373 

66 

890 

1 959 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III-A. — Distribution by Main Age-Periods 
AND Civil Condition op 10,000 of bach ^bx of CiviLiziED Animist. 


Keligion and Age 


Males 



Females 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

2 


4 


6 

7 

Hindu Animist 

i 

j 4,623 ; 

4,710 

667 

3,519 j 

1 4,901 1 

J 1,580 

0—10 

2,645 

86 

13 

2,681 

; 210 ! 

18 

10—15 

1,067 

192 : 

13 

517 

1 528 i 

1 27 

15—40 

819 

2,624 

211 

258 

3,209 

448 

40 and over 

92 

1,808 

430 

63 

954 

1 1,087 


41 
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sriBSlDIARY TABLE iV.— P bopoktion of thf sexes by Civil Condition at 
Certain ages foe Religions and Natural Divisions, 


NUMEBK OF Females pbk 1,000 Males 


Natural BWision and 
Eeligion 

All ages 

0-10 

10-.15 

15-10 

40' & over 

1 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

„ ! Wi- 

1 dow 
ed 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

V\'i' 
dow- 
ed 1 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

Un- 

niar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

ed 

Un 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

ed 

1 


3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 


10 

1 J' . 

12 


14 

15 

16 

STATE 



■ 













4,11 Bpligiona 

65? 

1,002 

2,847 

951 

4,128 

2,213 

392 

3,275 

2,9(52 

188 

1,10 ( 

‘i,029 

489 

477 

2,954 

Hindn 

644 

1,010 

2,8.30 

943 

-1,453 

2,131 

349 

3,201 

2,900 

183 

:i.,084 

2,628 

474 

432 

2,931 


569 

976 

1,854 

923 

3,478 

1,727 

345 

3,494 

.1,833 

ifl'j 

1,09^1 

1,918 

234 

429 

1,833 

Mnsalman 

696 

964 

3,343 

1,026 

1,722 

2,616 

(123 


3,338 

193 

.1 ,277 

2,811 

677 

446 

3,436 

Christian 

682 947 

3,636 

1,(106 

3,266 

3,100 

723 

4,3^ 

12,000 

230 

.1,227 

4,347 

737 

428 

3,377 

Animisfe 

710 927 

2,191 

929 

1,700 

2,336 

588 

2,179 

2,245 

251 

1,(50 

1,988 

401 

456 

2,267 

Telingana 
















All Itoligions 

635 

934 

3,672 

979 

5,917 

4,382 

3B2 

5,;!3l 

4,352 

140 

1,129 

3,743 

503 

426 

3,628 

Hindu 

625 

1,003 

3,667 

972 

6,243 

3,K92 

329 

1 4,370 

4,335 

.1.32 

1,009 

3,797 

522 

428 

3,600 

Jain 

484 

868 

1,602 

1,079 

338 

8,231 

305 

3,500 


38 

1 ,027 

1,920 

U1 

1 463 

1,481 

Mnsalman 

670 

963 

3,976 

1,040 

1,863 

11,588 

708 

6,1 11 

! 8,026 

152 

l.,387 

3,679 

498 

407 

4,062 

Cbrittian 

671 

930 

B,626 

1,044 

2,618 

200 

733 

5,122 


21,7 

124 

4,294 

797 

412 

3,396 

Animiat 

! 1 

724 

974 

3,174 

987 

2,596 

8,231 

652 

2,815 

2,(535 

202 

1 

l,2H3 

' 2,595 

282 

4(13 

3,402j 

Marathwara | 

1 

' 






i 

i 









I. 

!a 11 Beligions 

674 

1,006 

2,311 

916 

3,246 

1,772, 

40r> 

2,580 

2,374 

254 

1,079 

2,004 

4B1 

591 

2,474 

*Hindu 

667 

1,016 

2,288 

924 

3,515 

1,730 

378 

2,570 

2,369 

253 

1,008 

1 ,983 

445 

544 

2,455 

Jain 

670 

981 

2,195 

976 

4.514 

2,1Q5 

4H2 

2,860 

2,205 

; 148 

1 , 1.82 

1.947 

400 

452 

2,298 

Mnsalman 

Tiijo! 959 

2,854 

1,(20 

1,649 

2,181 

553 

3,235 

2,718, 

249 

1,197 

2,303 

789 

480 

3,088 

Christian 

718 

1.016 

3,754 

891 

5,077 

5,800| 

569 

3,309 

5,000 

314 

1,220 

4.750 

67J 

490 

3,380 

Aniniist 

676i ‘ 839 

1,307 

. 815 

1,276 

1,546 

403 

1,09 'i 

i 1,921! 

i 

42(1 

908 

1,389 

618 

503 

1,262 

' i 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of bach- 
sex AT certain ages for selected castes. 


DiBtdbnfcion of 1,000 Males of each ago by oivU conditum 


All ages 


Caste 


0-5 


1 

■f 

2 j 

3 

4 

5 j 

Hindu. 

Brahman 

377 

519 

104 i 

. 1 

972 

Dhangar . ... 

393 

518 

89 

975 

Golla 

405 

499 

96 

964 

Gotmdla 

472 

403 

125 

873 

Kagn 

S93 

503 

. 104 

938 

Ebli 

453 

487 

60 

997 

Komati 

402 

498 

100 

,957 ; 

Lingayat 

499 

423 

78 ' 

995 

Madiga 

483 

425 

93 

939 

Kfabar 

466 

481 

53 

978 

Mala 

473 

437 

90 

950 

Hang 

439 

487 

. 74 

972 

Maratha 

418 

507 

75 

987 

Mnnnur 

42t 

485 

94 

934 

Mntrasl 

424 

r 438 

138 

938- 

Sale 

412 

494 

94 

958 

Tel^a 


4t7 

■ 

,958 

^ tf n&alman 




f 


464 

438 

i 98 

: 95 3 ; 

^than 

447 

472 

81 

968 


491 

441 

68 

990 

.'/Sfed-V-':,;, '.,L' , V- 

. 477 

480 

93 

979 

p Ip! ir'X' ; 

•• i-.'.'.lA'-’' 'i 


^8 

992 ; 

- ^ Animifit 





. 499 



96d" 


. 809 

- 


I'ws' 







5-12 i 

ro 



■g 

>t3 

rd 

!ch 



g 

cG 

0 

•0 





12—20 


cd 

a 

0 


% 

o 

fO 


cd 

I 

P 


20— dO 


fd 

CD 

• S 


14 

23 

17 

54 

31 

3 

80' 

■5'. 

46 

20 

31' 

25 

12 

35 

15 


10 


■28:1 14 
.27 15 


870 

887 

847 

897 

851 

961 

829 

925 

874 
929 
832 
887 
859 

875 
757 
844 
818 


,44 

24 

8 

16 


3 f , 901 
8 \ 918 
• 94T 
' 947 










106 

102 

l'29 

79 

116 

34 

142 

70 

'96 

.63 

151 

104 

118 

101 

192 

187 

149 


92 

75 

48 

44 


14 


11 


12 


530 

615 

465 

stei 

477 

534 

460 

813 

580 i 

699 

54B 

636 

838 

541 

458 

495 

500 




7 I 708 
n\ 729 

M m 

9 r 736 


910 


419 

855 

446 
.502 
429 

447 
466 
168 
826 
280 
364 
846 
159 
383 
391 
424 
385 


250 

240 

179 

228 


87 


325 


18 


51 

80 

89 

137 

94 

19 

74 

19 

94 

2l 

93 

18 

13 

76 

151 

81 

115 


57 

45 




14 


181 

137 

110 

814 

113 

135 

155 

169 

178 

98 

193 

166 

94 

131 

199 

106 

161 


42 268 

31 225 

38 1 218 
237 


282 


209 

196 


15 


td 

G) 


16 


777 

768 

767 
537 
789 

779 

739 
764 

740 
828 
714 
761 
841 

768 

656 

780 
736 


634 
690 , 
720 ! 
672 


787 


675 

721 


92 
95 

.123 
149 
98 
66 
106 
67 
■ 82 
74 

93 
73 
65 

101 

145 

114 

104 


98 

85 


91 


31 


116 

83 


40 and over 


c3 

S 

P 


17 


68 

44 
102 

83 

47 

48 
71 
56 
86 
33 
95 

45 
6-8 
68 

119 

63 

68 


123 

82 

*42 

53 


46 


68 

67 


18 


I' 

P;i 


'll 


753 

740 

686 

744 

788 

711 

709 

705 

847 

731 

742 

736 

761 

664 

760 

733 


658 

735 

.779 

722 


785 

707 


2481 

203: , 

1581 I 
2ai: ; 
209; : 

164! 


120! j 

184 : \ 
218 | 1 
206 
131 1 
317 1 
177 
1991 


179 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 or each 
SEX AT CbrT\IN ages FOR SELECTED CaSTES— (COWC?^?.) 
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! 

i ; Distributioo * I ].000 Feuiaies oi each aa‘e by Civil Condition 


I 


} 

Cante 

All 3g£S 


fi-i 


5-12 ■ 


12-20 

1 

20-40 

i 

40 and over 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- ■ 
rled ; 

Wi- 
do\^’- 
cd , 

i Wi- Un-: 

mar-: - .clow*, mar-' 

lied i ^ ^ ' ed : ried 

neu 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

i Mar- 
vied- 

Wid- 

dow- 

ed 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 
ried 1 

Wi- 
dow- i 
ed 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

ed 

• 

20 

21 ; 

22 

23 24 

2.5 

■26 i 

27 2.3 

29 

30 

31 1 

1 

32 ; 

98 , 

34 1 

35 

36 j 

£7 

; Hindn 



; 



' 






j 





iBrahman 

20 i 

•142! 

194: 

956, 39 

5 

665 

300 35 

135 

735 

80 

2.3 

787; 

18S' 

20 

439 

4G1 

iBhangar 

262 

ol-ji 

223 : 

951‘ 47 

2 

735 . 

340 25 

256 

66S 

76 

37 

766 

197 1 

22 

466 

512 

jCoila *«« 

aas 

477 ! 

190. 

990, 9 

1 

732 

210 23' 

312 

545 

143 

41 

737i 

222 

36 

555 

409 

iGonndla 

329 

Olo' 


989 6 

5 

3'J7, 

170 23 ' 

145 

725 

130 

44 

7i9; 

‘237 

23' 

625 

352 

;Kapu 

809 

490; 

201 : 

973 24' 

3 

092 

•267 41' 

236 

599 

115 

55 

713i 

232 

34 

520 

446 

jKoU 

318 

376; 

0 O 6 

975 7. 

13 

354 

119 27 

SL'S 

557 

135 

19 

63o; 

351 

33i 

268 

699 

Komati 

286 

463; 

251, 

963' 30 

7' 


31 6S! 

201 

062 

187 

39 

676' 

23.5 

16 

497 

4S7 

Lingayat 

261 

4Ai! 

254 

971 27; 

2i 

692. 

275 33 , 

ir.2 

791 

47 

45 

744, 

211 

21 

36i 

612 

Madiga 

382 

440; 

ITS; 

959| 23 ' 

151 

322 

137 4ii 


495 

120 

93 

680' 

227 

113 

504 

S73 

Maliar 

34;^ 

307, 

150 

906, 33' 

2 ' 

731 

250 19; 

191 

Tol 

■A 

45 

840 

11.5 

30 

438 

532 

iXjljiSt 

367 

455' 

178: 

933 ! 'll 

G! 

779 

166 55 i 

368 

*507 

130 

103 

717 

1:30 

73 

499 

428 

|Matig 

B16 

486; 

1981 

974! 23 

3 

759 

226 15 : 

2G6 

699 

3.51 

56 

774 

170 

31 

418 

551 

’Maratha 

286 

530: 

184' 

969j 31' 

1'' 

646 

333 16 

133i 

819 

43 I 

2.5 

839 

136 

20 

359 

621 

‘ISiIunniir 

320 

4921 

ISB: 

92 a! 55 

22> 

701 

262 37: 

BIT^ 

473 

210 

59 

736 

205 

50 

C22 

S28 

'31iitras5 

339 

472’ 

IS9 

907| 86 

7- 

680 

233 37i 

360: 

524 

. 116 

69' 714 

! 217 

60 

485 

455 

iSale 

312i . 502 ; 

186^ 

968 28: 

4' 

700 

261 39, 

•241 

636 

12.3 1 65 

789 

; 148 

.54 

491 

449 

j'Telaga 

330 

109, 

201 

97S: 21' 

i, 

612, 

567; 21 ; 

, 1 

307 

.794 

99 

42 

; 692 

266' 34 

457 

509 

t 

: Masalman i 


1 


1 

1 

1 

} 

i 


J 




i 

! 

i 


i 



jMoghai 

378 

■ 417 ; 

205 

938’ 47 

i5i 

831 

i4s; 21 : 

422i 463 

115 

140 

681 

179 ; 106 

417 

477 

Pathan 

374 

448’ 

178: 

96S 22 

10' 

364 

121: 15 

421 

496 

83 

721 738 

190: 34 

539 

407 

Sheikh ..J 

374 

443 ; 

183; 

961 25 : 

14 ; 

880. 

I03i 12 

448 

500 

52 

851 787 

148 

53 

403 

544 

Syed 

339 

^47; 

i 

214 

967 24 


877| 

lU7i 16; 

393 

562 

39 

91 

696 

213| 75 

423 

502 

j Christian 


i 


! 

1 

1 












Indian Christian ... 

433 

417 1 

150 

977; 16 

1 

7i 

{ 

944, 

51i 5 

544; 426 

30 

57 

793 

150 

31 

437 

532 

Animist 





I 

1 


1 










Gond 

381 

408 

201 ! 

970’ 24; 

.1 

851: 

136; 13; 

430 

437 

83 

61 

S05 

134 

67 

333 

600 

jLamhada 

j 

i 

428 

433: 

1 

189| 

9681 28| 

‘i 

845j 

Ul\ I4i 

i i 

397j 326 

i 

77 

89 

773 

138 

45 

555 

400 




CHAPTER VIIL 


LITERACY. 

173. The Meaning of the Statistics. — The changes which have occurred 
in the scope of the term “ literate ” from one Census to another are thus 
described by the Census Commissioner for India in his Note on this 
Chapter : — 

“ In 1881 and 1891 the population was divided in respect of Education 
into three categories, Learning, Literate and Illiterate. It was found, how- 
ever, thatthe return of the “Learning ” was vitiated by the omission, at the 
one end, of children who had not long been at school, who were entered as 
“Illiterate”, and at the other, of the more advanced students, who were 
classed as “ Literate There were, thus, great discrepancies between the 
Census return of the number of “ Learning,” or children under instruction, 
and the corresponding statistics of the Education Department. It was, there- 
fore, decided in 1901 to confine the entiy in the enumeration schedules to 
the two main categories of “ Literate and Illiterate”. The same system was 
maintained at last Census and has been continued on the present occasion. 
In 1901, no general indication was given as to the standard to be taken in 
applying the rule. At last Census, it was laid down in the instructions for 
the superior Census Stafi that a person should be regarded as literate if he 
could write a letter to a-friend and read the answer to it, but not otherwise, 
These instructions have been repeated on the present occasion.” 

It is, for this reason, thought difficult to institute an effective compa- 
rison with the results of the Census taken prior to 1901. It has, therefore, 
been suggested that the best plan would be to exclude, from the compari- 
son, persons under 15 years of age, and to add to the number shown as lite- 
rate in 1891 all persons over that age, who were then classed as “ Learning”. 
It must, however, be stated in this connection that, as far as this State is 
concerned, the observations of the Census Commissioner for India do not 
seem to have full force. As noted in the Hyderabad Census Report of 1911, 
the Census figures under “ Learning” both in 1881 and 1891 greatly exceed- 
ed those denoting pupils under instruction, as reported by the Educational 
Department, This shows that there was no omission at either end of those 
who should have been included in that category. The figures of the Edu- 
cational Department at the first two Censuses would appear to have been 
underestimates. The number of “ private” institutions was higher than 
that of “public” schools. But as these institutions were not under the con- 
trol or supervision of the Department, their strength was not accurately 
known. From 1 891 to 1911, there was a regular decrease both in the num- 
ber of private schools and in the number of pupils attending them. Duiing 
the decade 1911-21, however, there has been an enormous increase in these 
figures, as -a result of the intellectual awakening caused by the advance- 
ment made in educational matters. For these reasons, a comparison of the 
actual figures of literacy (including learning) recorded at the present and 
previous Hydei'abad Censuses is not open to the objections urged by the 
Census Commissioner for India. 

174. Reference to Statistics. — Imperial Table VIII exhibits the statistics 
relating to education by religion and age. It is divided into three parts : 

Part I shows the extent of literacy in the State as a whole among the 
total population and for each religion returned ; 

Part II gives details for the districts and for each main religion ; 

Part III furnishes similar details for the City of Hyderabad. 

Imperial Table IX gives further details regarding the educational con- 
dition of certain selected castes, tribes or races. State Table II details the 

42 
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population of talukas by religion and education The main features of the 
statistics are presented clearly by means of proportional 

first seven Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chaptei. The lemaining 
two Subsidiary Tables are based on the figures supplied by the Educational 
Department. Of the nine Sub-Tables : 


No. 1 shows the proportional figures of literacy by age, sex and religion; 
No. 2 gives similar figures by age, sex and locality ; 

No. 3 furnishes similar figures by religion, sex and districts ; 

No! 4 gives proportional figures of English literacy by age, sex and 
locality ; 

No. 4 A. gives similar figures as regards Urdu literacy ; 

No. 6 shows the progress of literacy since 1881 ; 

No. 6 gives proportional figures of literacy by oaste ; 

No. 7 details the number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the Educational Department ; and 

No. 8 gives the main results of University examinations. 


175 . Extent of Literacy. — Of the total population of the State, only 
83 per mille are literate in the sense of being able to write a letter to 
a friend and read hie reply. The corresponding proportions for the more 
important Provinces and States of India are shown in the margin. It 

would be seen that the State still occupies a 
very low position in the matter of education. 
In fact, as compared with the bigger provinces 
and important Indian States, it stands last both 
in the matter of general education and in literacy 
in English. However, as compared with the 
figures of 1911 the State shows a slight improve- 
ment of 1 per mille in general literacy and of 
one per mille in literacy in English. In this 
connection ,it must be borne in min d that the 
Census figures by themselves cannot give a pro- 
per estimate of the progress made in educa- 
tional matters during the decade, since the term 
‘ literate ’ has been so defined that no notice 
can be taken of most of the pupils in the pri- 
mary stage of education, and since the activities 
of the Education Department were chiefly directed towards the expansion 
of primary education, more especially during the latter half of the decade. 
Moreover, the establishment of a large number of primary schools, both 
publio and private, during the decade must have, no doubt, spread educa- 
tion a good deal among .the rising generations, but the vicissitudes of the 
decade, which reduced the adult population, must have^naturally affected 
the figures of the literate among them. But for this reduction, as would be 
shown shortly, the amount of literacy in the State would have shown a 
much higher proportion of increase. It is for these reasons only that the 
extent of literacy as revealed by the Gensns figures for 1921 should be 
taken into consideration along vdfe ihe figiirps supplied l?y Education 
Department. It is certain that when the he^'Gefisus comes to be taken 
the effects of the diffusion of primary education show an increase in 
the number of literates proportionate to an expansion so unprecedented and 
remarkable. # 


1 

Province or | 

State ■ 

No. per mille 
aged 5 and 
over 'Who are 
Literate 

Madras 

98 

C» P. and Berar ... 

43 

Bombay 

83 

Bengal 

104 

Bihar and Orissa 

51 

Punjab 

45 

Unifced Provinces ... 

42 

Pravancore 

279 

Cochin 

214 

Batoda 

147 

Mysore 

84 

G^valior 

40 

Hyderabad 

B3 


As the figures now stand, if children under Ig out 

of accottn^ the number of literate niales per millp is and that of.literate 
femaiefe-^, 73 and 5 respebtiireiy M prbportion 

of both literate and males is hi^m^at A period ^ 15-20 ’* being 

86 and 14 per mille rnSpebtlyely.. At i^e pmuod ■ 20and, ayer ’ the propo^" 
tions are 67 and 8 respectively. It is but natural that .the prbpc^ons sh^d 
flte st^diiy ‘fobm tile age ‘ 6-tt to ‘15-20 ’ and thCn dcelidej and. , that the 
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proportion of those who are literate between the ages of 15 and 20, c., 

amongst persons, who have just passed the ordinary school -going age, should 
be larger than that amongst older persons, who might not have had the sarne 
opportunities for leaming as those which the younger generations have. This 
is borne out by the fact that the proportion of the literate at all age groups, 
except the last (in the case of males only), shows vast improvement, as 
compared with the corresponding figures of the last Census, as shown in the 
margin. This was naturally to be expected, seeing 
that the out-standing feature of the decade 1911-21 
was none other than the establishment of schools 
and the consequent educational expansion. Primaiy 
schools wei'e reorganised and greatly multiplied. 

The number of institutions of all grades increased 
from 2,295 in 1911 to 8,039 in 1921, boys’ schools 
rising from 2,204 to 7,358, and girls’ schools from 91 
to 681. For the first time in the educational annals 
of the State, special facilities were offered during 
the decade for the education of the “ depressed 
classes.” At the time of the last Census, the num- 
ber of pupils of the “ depressed classes ” attending 
various Government schools was 667. In 1325 F. 

(1915-1916) a serious attempt was made to open 
special schools for the sole benefit of such pupils, 
with the result that at the time of the present Census there were no less 
than 80 such schools attended by 3.804 pupils. The number of these pupils, 
however, forms only about 1 per cent, of the children of school -going age of 
these classes. Hitherto, very little encouragement was given to female edu- 
cation — at least the number of institutions for girls was very inadequate. 
During the decade, however, quite a number of girls’ schools were opened. 
In fact, girls’ schools multiplied at a much higher rate than boys' schools, 
with the result that the increase in the proportion of the literate among 
females aged up to 20 has been much higher than in the caseof males of the 
corresponding age. 

176. Summary of the Statistics. — The total number of literates in the 
State according to the present Census is 365,290, as 
against 368,166 in 1911, or a decrease of about 1 per cent. 

When the total population of the State suffered a loss 
of 6’8 per cent, during the decade, the loss of less than 
1 per cent, in the literate population argues con- 
siderable improvement in the number of literates 
during the period. Thus, as already stated, the number 
of the literate per mille of the population is now 38, as 
compared with 32 in 1911. The marginal statement 
shows how the various religionists now stand in the 
matter of education, as compared with their condition 
a decade ago. 

1 77. Comparison with previous Censuses.— The marginal table gives the 
population, the total number classed otherwise than as illiterate, and the 
proportion that the latter bore to the total 
population aged 5 and over at each Census. 

It must be explained that in the Table the 
figures for learning and literate are lumped 
together for 1881 as well as for 1891. A 
glance at the Table shows that there, was 
a remarkable rise in the number of non- 
illiterates at the 1891 Census. This seems 
to have been caused more by the confusion 
produced in the minds of the enumerators 
by the classifications “ Leaming ” and 
‘Literate than by any actual progress in the number bf public institu- 
tions during 1881-91. In the period 1891-1901, the population decreased by 


j 

Census 

Tear 

Population 

Not Illite- 
rate 

' 

No. per 
mille 
aged 5 
and over 

1881 

9,845,594 

' 318,886 

37 

1891 

11,587,040 

434,240 

44 

1901 

11,141,142 

329,169 

34 

1911 

I 18,374,676 

368,166 

32 

1921 

I 12,471,770 

365,290 

33 



No. per mille 


aged 5 and 
over literate 

Beligion 

in 


1921 

1911 

All Reli- ! 



gions. 

33 

32 

jHindu 

26 

27 

Musalman 

89 

68 

jAnimist 

8 

1 

IChristian 

1 

j i 

2o2 1 

287 




No. of the 
literate per 

Year 

Ages 

mille among 



Males 

1 

Eemalest 

1 

19117 
1921 j 

6-^10 

Ij 9 

i 16 

2 

5 

19117 

10—15 

5 40 

6 

1921 1 

1 46 

10 

1 Mil? 

1921 5 

15—20 

C 69 
{ 86 

7 

14 

i 

i 1911 ■) 

20 and 

[(;? 

4 

j 1921 J 

1 over 

1 

8 
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3-5 per cent, but the decrease in the number of the non-illiterates was as 
high as 24*1 per cent. The period 1901-11 showed an increase of 20 per 
cent, in the population) but this was accompanied by an increase of only 
11‘9 per cent, in the number of the literates. Compared with 1891, the figures 
for 1911 represented an increase of 16‘9 per cent, in the population and a 
decrease of 15‘2 per cent, in the literate population. On the othp hand, a 
comparison with the figui'es of 1901 showed that there was an increase in 
the number of the literates bub at a rate less than that of the increase of 
the population. It is clear that so far educational expansion had lagged be- 
hind the growth of population. During the decade under review, a turn for 
the better was taken which makes the period 1911-21 a landmark in the 
history of education of the State. A I’eference to Subsidiary Table VU 
shows that the number of new schools established during the decade was 
much larger than the number of institutions which had existed in any of 
the preceding decades. As a result of this phenomenal expansion, the num- 
ber of literates showed a decrease of less than 1 per cent, only, when the 
total population suffered by more than 6 per cent. The results of expan- 
sion become still more patent when we remember that a loss of 3' 5 per 
cent, sustained by the population during 1891-1901 caused a decrease of no 
less than 24 per cent, in the number of the literates in the same period. 


Subsidiary Table V gives detailed figures showiiig ' the progress of 
education in the State since 1891. Taking all ages, 10 and over, we find that 
the State presents the same proportion of the male literates in 1921 as in 
1891. On the other hand, the female ratio has increased from 2 to 8 during 
the same period. The Oity has had the highest improvement both in the 
male and the female proportions. Male literates have increased by 146 
per mille and female literates by 67. Of the two natural divisions, while 
Telingana shows an increase of one per mille among male literates, Marath- 
wara shows a decrease of 4 per mille in that proportion. On the other 
hand, both the divisions have gained in female literacy, the proportion 
rising from 4 to 13 per mille in Telingana . and from 1 to 4 per mille in 
Marathwara. Thus, Telingana seems to have advanced much more than 
Marathwara during the last three decades. The presence of the City in 
this division seems to have helped its literacy proportion to a great extent, 
as a glance at the figures for districts shows that, while only three dis- 
tricts in Marathwara have declined in the proportion of their male literates 
since 1891, as many as 5 districts in Telingana show such falling off. Of 
the remaining three districts in Telingana, Adilabad and Nalgonda have 
increased their male proportions, while Atraf-i-Ba]da has remained station- 
ary. On the other hand, 5 of the Marathwara districts have bettered 
their proportion for male literacy. It may, however, be noted that all the 
districts, whether in Telingana or Marathwara, have attained higher 
proportion of female literacy than in 1891. 


In the case of ages 16-20, proportional figures are given in the Subsidiary 
Table for the three years 1901, 1911 and 1921. These figures show that 
the State has improved during the two decades by 10 per mille in the male 
ratio and by 8 per mille in the female ratio. Of the districts of Telingana, 
4 out of 8 show a gain of from 1 to 24 per mille in the proportion of their 
male literates, while 4 others show a decrease varying from 2 to 10 per 
mille in that proportion. On the other hand, all the districts of Marath- 
wara have gained from 2 to 40 per mille in this matter. In the case of 
female literacy, the only two districts that show a falling ofi are Atraf-i- 
?^da and Mahbuhnagar, both in Telingana, which have lost 1 and 2 per 
mfilb p^pectively. The City, of Course, has gained^ poimide^'^ty ini this 
,, the-; male ptoportion ' the female 

The proparMon of male literates at ages’ that at ases' 


“ 20 and over” ii^ the City and in 
•ease of TeKnga^na, only half,' tjie ’ niumher of 


the 
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Atraf-i-Balda, Karimnagar, Nizamabad and Nalgonda show a lower propor- 
tion of literate males at “ 15-20 ” than at “ 20 and over They were more 
or less in the same condition in 1911 and 1901 also. In the case of Atraf-i- 
Balda, literates have, no doubt, a great attraction to migrate to the City, 
which is situated in the centre of the district, and they seem to do so be- 
fore they are 20 years old, according to their own estimation of age. The 
condition of the other three districts rather indicates that progress in 
educational matters is of recent occurrence there, and that comparatively 
fewer boys of school-going age avail themselves of the new opportunities 
for education than in other districts. In the case of female literacy also, 
there are three exceptions — Karimnagar, Medak and Nizamabad — which 
show an excess of literate females at “ 20 and over ”, as compared with 
their respective proportion at “ 15-20 ”. 

178. Literacy by Natural Divisions. — The important position held 
by the City is attested by the fact that no 
less than 21 per cent, of the literates — 19 per cent, 
of the male literates and 35 per cent, of the female 
literates — and 62 per cent, of the literates in English 
are to be found in it, though its population is less 
than 4 per cent, of the State population. Al- 
though much ahead of the rest of the Domini- 
ons, Hyderabad City still stands below some of the 
important cities and towns in India, as will be 
seen from the marginal table. 

Telingana shows a higher proportion of the 
literate (42 per mille for all ages above 6) than 
Marathwara (24 per mille). The position of the 
City may be expected to give some pre-eminence 
to the former division, but omitting the City also, 

Telingana shows a .higher literate proportion (30 
per mille) than that of Marachwara. It may also 
be noted that, while Telingana as a whole has 
increased its literate proportion from 37 per mille in 1911 to 42 per mille 
in 1921, Marathwara has suffered a decrease from 27 to 24 per mille during 
the same period. 

The diagram on the next page shows the proportion of literates by sex, 
per 1,000 for all ages in the two divisions in 1911 and 1921 ; — 


City or Town 

Ko. of the 
literate 
per mille 
of popula- 
tion 

Hyderabad 

. 208 

Madras 

507 

Bombay 

241 

Boona 

260 

Nagpnr 

143 

Bahore 

206 

Calcutta 

451 

Dacca 

353 

Patna 

235 

Ajmer 

226 

Delhi 

161 

Dashkar (Gwalior)... 

; 203 

Baroda 

i 405 

iBangaiore 

343 

1 Mysore 

334 
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The diagram shows clearly that the proportion of the male and the female 
literates has risen much higher in Telingana than in Marathwara. This 
has been brought about by the fact that the districts in the two divisions 
have not advanced uniformly in the matter of education. While all the 
districts in Telingana, with the single exception of Karimnagar, have con- 
siderably improved their proportion of male literacy, three of the districts 
in Marathwara, Nander, Gulbarga and Bidar have suffered an actual 
loss in that proportion, one (Eaichur) has remained stationary in this matter 
and the rest show very slight increase. In the case of female literacy also, 
Telingana has been helped to a great extent by the City and six of the 
districts, vi^., Medak, Warangal, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Nizamabad and 
Atraf-i-Balda, while Marathwara received some tangible help from only one 
of its districts (Parbhani), the rest showing very slight improvement. The 
result has been that, while in Telingana male literacy has progressed from 
a proportion of 57 per mille in 1911 to 70 per mille in 1921 and female 
literacy from 5 to 12, during the same period, in Marathwara there has been 
no advancement at all in male literacy and only female literacy has pro- 
gressed a little, the proportion, of female literates rising from 2 per mille to 
4 per mille during the decade under review. 

1 79, Literacy by Districts — It has just been stated that the districts 
in Telingana have bettered their position as regards literacy to a greater 
extent than those in Marathwara, during the decade under review. Taking 
male and female literacy together, the proportion of literates has increased 
by 63 per mille in the City. Seven of the districts in Telingana have gained 
from 6 to 13 in that proportion, the highest gain falling to the lot of Medak 
and the lowest to Adilabad, while only one district (Karimnagar) increased 
its proportion by one only. On the other hand, of the districts in Marath- 
wara, one (Gulbarga) has sustained an actual loss of 6 per mille in its literate 
proportion, two (Nander and Bidar) show no progress at ally four (Bhir, 
Barbhani, Osmanabad and Baiohur) have gained sl^ht increases of from 
1 to' 4 and Une distodot only (Aurangabad) hte'ii^flwed proportion by 
more thim. 6 pet mille, i. e., by 6 per mille. ■ ’ , I ; ;m y,. 
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Let us now consider male and female literacy in the districts separately. 
To take male literacy first, the following map shows at a glance the propor- 
tion of the male literates per mille of the male population of each of the dis- 
tricts in the Dominions ; — 

Map shoioing the Number of Males per Mille who are Literate 

in each District. 



Next to the City, the highest proportion of literate males is presented 
by Medak (73 per mille), olosely followed by A.traf-i-Balda (70 per mille). 
Mahbubnagar stands third with 62 literate males per mille of its population. 
All these three districts are in Telingana. Then come the Marathwara 
districts of Aurangabad, Osmanabad and Bhir with 56, 64 and 53 literate 
males, respectively, per mille of population. Nizamabad in Telingana and 
Parbhani in Marathwara have the same proportion of literate males, vis., 
49 per mills. The lowest proportion in Telingana is shown by Adilabad (81 
per mille), and the lowest in Marathwara byGulbarga (36 per mille). It may 
be noted that, on the whole, while 5 out of the 8 Telingana districts show 
a higher proportion of literate males than 50 per mille, only 3 out of the 
same number of districts in Marathwara show such high proportions. This 
demonstrates that the Telingana people have availed .themselves of the 
new opportunities offered for bettering their educational condition to a 
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greater extent than the Marathwara people. The prevalence of plague and 
epidemics in a more rigorous form in Marathwara than in Telinganat on the 
one hand, and the greater liability of the former division to famine, on the 
other, must have retarded the growth of literacy in this part of the State, 

Compared with the proportions of 1911, while Telingana shows an 
increase of 4 per‘ mille in its literate male population, Marathwara has 
suffered a decrease of 7 per mille in that proportion, causing a decrease of 2 
per mille in the State male population. 

.-.-The highest -proportionate gain is presented by the City, where the 

male literates have increased by 61 per mille. Six of the Telingana districts 
have improved their literate proportion, the increase ranging from 2 to 11 per 
mille, the only district which has suffered a setback (7 per mille) being 
Karimnagar. Warangal remained stationary. On the other hand, seven of 
the districts in Marathwara have declined in this proportion, the heaviest fall 
being that of Gulbarga (a loss of 18 per mille), leaving only one district 
which has gained proportionately much less than the Telingana districts 
already referred to. 

In the matter of female literacy also, Telingana is much ahead of 
Marathwara. The map below shows the proportion which the feniale 
literates bear to the total female population of each district : — 

Map sho'wing the Number of Females pbr Mille who are Literate 

in each District. 
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In the case of female literacy also, the City leads with a proportion of 
86 female literates per mille of its female population. The district with 
the highest proportion of female literates (13 per mille) in Telingana is 
Medak, This is followed in order by Atraf-i-Balda and Warangal (8 per 
mille), Mahbubnagar (7 per mille), Nalgonda (6 per mille), Karimnagar and 
Nizamabad with a proportion of 5 per mille in each, and lastly by Adilabad, 
which occupies the lowest position in this respect (3 per mille) in this natural 
division. In Marathwafa, Parbhani stands first with a proportion of 9 per 
mille. Aurangabad comes next, presenting a proportion of 7 per mille. The 
rest of the districts have all low proportions of female literates, vaiying from 
one to 4 only. « 

Compared with the figures for 1911, while the State as a whole 
shows an increase of 4 female literates per mille and Telingana 6 per mille, 
Marathwara has gained no more than 2 per mille. The highest proportional 
increase has, of course, occurred in the City, a gain of 36 literate femal es 
per mille of the population. Two of the Tehngana districts have gained 5 
or more than 6 per mille, five districts between 3 and 4 per mille, and only 
one district (Adilabad) less than 3 per mille. In Marathwara, on the 
contrary, only one district (Parbhani) shows a gain of over 5 per mille, while 
one has remained stationary, one has suffered an actual loss^and the remain- 
ing 5 have gained less than 3 per miUe. 

180. Progress of Education according to Age. — ^Taking the population of 
school-going age at 15 per cent of the total population, about 16 per cent of 
them were under instruction in 1921. The corresponding proportion was 5 
per cent, in 1911 and 6 per cent, in 1901. This clearly indicates the great 
improvement made in education during the decade under report. The marginal 
statement compares the total number of pupils 
under instruction in the elementary schools 
(both public and private) in the State with 
the number returned as literates (and learn- 
ing) at each of the five Censuses. The classi- 
fication into “literate” and “learning” in 1881 
and 1891 made the number of these exceed 
the number of pupils under instruction in 
elementary schools. The more precise defini- 
tion of literacy, as the ability to read and 
reply to a letter from a friend, adopted since 1901, has justly eliminated, 
from the numbers of the literate, pupils in the lowest standards. 

The phenomenal expansion of education during the decade is further 
borne out by the marginal table, which shows 
that, though the pop-nation under 10 years in 
1921 has decreased by 8’ 5 per cent as com- 
pared with that in 1911, the number of 
literates under 10 has more than doubled itself 
during the decade. In fact, the decade was one 
of conspicuous advance as regards elementary 
education, as is clearly shown by the fact that 
the number of elementary schools increased from 2,166 to 7,888, or by 264 
per cent, and the pupils attending them from 76,065 to 261,282, or by 
243 per cent. 

Turning now to secondary education, we -find that the number of 
students attending secondary schools in the State has also been steadily 
increasing from decade to decade. The marginal statement shows that, as 
compared with the figures for 1911, 
there has been an increase of nearly 
41 per cent, in the number of secon- 
dary schools and of 77 per cent, in the 
number of students attending them 
in 1921. In endeavouring to gauge 
the progress made in literacy, the 
age period 15-20 is a critical one. 

It includes those, who have just 

4i 


Year 

No. of 
Secondary 
scliools 

No. of 
students 

No, of liter- 
ates in the 
age period 
15-20 

1901 1 

70 

13,826 ; 

35,807 

1911 

88 

16,326 

38,249 

1921 " 

124 I 

28,923 

45,153 


Year 

Popula(3ion 

Literate 

under 10 

nnder lo 

1901 

2.808,521 

14,937 

1911 

3,618,680 

9,493 

1921 

3,309,341 

19,218 


Year 

Learning or 
literate 
under 15 

Pupils in 
Elementary 
schools 

1881 

67,825 

8,320 

1891 

79,736 

63,514 

1901 

51,129 

80,743 

1911 

1 43,683 

76,065 

1921 

63,589 

261,282 
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passed the age, when the art of reading and writing is usually learnt ; and the 
proportion of those who are literate at this part of life, may, tlieiefore, be 
taken as a measure of the effectiveness of the ednoational institutions of 
the State. The figures indicate that the number of the literates in the 
age period 16-20 has increased considerably during the decade. These 
facts prove that not only was the general advancement in secondary educa- 
tion of previous years maintained but was also largely improved during 
the period. 

181 . Literacy by Religion.— The diagram below shows the number per 
mille aged 6 years and over of each main religion who are literate. 



Among the more important religious communities, the Christian easily 
occupies the position of pre-eminence in the matter of literacy, 262 per 
mille of the community being literate. The Musalman stands next with a 
proportion of 89 per mille. The Hindu comes lower down with only 26 
literates per mille of the population. There is no doubt that the Musalman 
takes greater advantage than the Hindu of the existing facilities for 
education. The Hindu community is an amorphous one, embracing, within 
its fold, castes and sub castes at various stages of civilization. The 
Hinduised aborigines, .and the untouchable classes, for example, though 
coming within the pale of Hinduism, are no better than their Animist 
■congeners. The low level of education in these castes, which form no 
inconsiderable portion of the community, brings down the proportion of 
literates on the whole. On the other hand, to the Musalmans, who are 
town-dwellers to a proportionately greater extent than the Hindus, educa- 
tion becomes a necessity. The Syed has a tradition of learning with him 
and the rest of the Musalmans find education a sine qua non as a preliminary 
to service, industries or trade in which they are mostly engaged. Further, 
from a religious point of view too, education is indispensable for the 
Muslims, who, according to a Tradition of their Holy Prophet, are enjoined to 
seek education, even it could be acq^uired in so fai’ ofl a land as China. The 
Mgh position occupied by the Ghristain — the Indian Christian especially— 
is, no doubt, due to the untiriug and praiseworthy missionary enterprise in 
■educational work. 


im iMi 


The marginal statement shows the proportion per mille, which the 

. literates in each of these commimities bore to the 

iaiiatoi ' 1 1 total population of the qpinmunity in 1911 and 

. ; ■ T.l 1 1921. It shows that^ v^h|e ..the^ Hindus remained 

. '• V, stationary in this respeptj atffi the QhristianB show- 

itoaSnan TO, S i ^ falling 00 ,, both' ^M'j Masfimans and the 
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The marginal statement shows the, progress in the age groups “lO-lo” and 
''15-20” (figures are given for 
males only). It would be seen 
that all these communities show 
considerable increase in the 
proportion of the literates at 
these age -groups. Musalmans 

have, no doubt, progressed re- 
markably. 


Among the various denominations of the Christians, the Protestants 
oari’y away the palm for literacy, in that they present 300 literates 
per mille of their total population, the proportions for males and females 
being 348 and 248, respectively. Next come the Methodists with 182 liter- 
ates— 218 males and 144 females, and they are followed by the Baptists, the 
Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians and the adherents of the Anglican 
Communion. The last show ouly^OS literates — 129 males and 61 females 
per mille of the population. 

Tm'ning now to the religions represented by small numbers of persons, 
we find the Parsi the most literate. Out of every 1,000 Parsis, as many as 
740 are literate. This is the highest proportion that any community in 
the State presents. Both males and females are equally highly literate in 
the community, the proportions per mille being 834 and 639 respectively. 
Compared with the figures for 1911, this community has gained 17 literates 
per mille. Next come the Jew and the Buddhist, with a proportion of 666 
and 355 literates, respectively. This needs no comment, as only 4 Jews and 
10 Buddhists had to be dealt with. The Jain and the Sikh follow, with 230 
and 209 literates, respectively. It may be pointed out that, while the pro- 
portion of literate males is higher among the former than in the latter, that 
of females is higher in the latter than in the former. Both the communi- 
ties have, however, gained in the matter of literacy since 1911. The Arya 
Samajists, who nmnber only 645 in the State, come last, with a proportion 
of 130 literates per mille of their population. They are much behind the 
Brahmos in this respect. 

It may not be out of place here to compare the literate condition of the 
two important communities of the State with that of their co-religionists 
in two of the adjoining British Provinces and in the two leading Indian 
States. The marginal state- 
ment exhibits the figures for 
all ages, 6 and over. It would 
be seen how backward the 
Hyderabad State still is in 
matters of education, though, 
during the last decade, sub- 
stantial improvement was 
made in the spread of educa- 
tion by establishing a number 
of institutions. The Hindus 
of Hyderabad have to cover a 
lot of ground before they can 
equal their congeners in the adjoining provinces or in the States of Mysore 
and Baroda. Musalmans, on the other hand, are better oS than their 
eo-religionists in Bombay, but have still to improve to compete with Madras. 
It must, however, be pointed out that the Hyderabad Musalmans lag 
behind the Madras Musalmans in the matter of male literates only, but in 
the case of females, Hyderabad is far in advance of Madras, though much 
behind Mysore and Baroda. A glance at the table will show what free 
and compulsory education can do to combat illiteracy successfully. Baroda, 
whem free and compulsory primary education has been introduced, stands 
far ahead of the other provinces represented. It may be stated in this con- 
nection that, as primary education has been made free in this State also, a 
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better record of progress in educational matters may be expected at the time 
of the next Census. 

1 82. Education of Women —Males show a proportion of 67 literates per 
1,000, as against 8 presented by females. It is the latter ratio that pulls 
down the proportion for the State to 83. It must, however, be noted that 
the female proportion has been steadily increasing. In 1891 the ratio 
was 2 per mille, in 1901 it rose to 3, in 1911 it further progressed to 4 and 
according to the current Census it has advanced to 8. The number of female 
literates increased by 19,263 or by 80 per cent, during the decade, in spite of 
the fact that the female populatian decreased during the period by over 6 
per cent. The increase has, no doubt, been the result of the expansion of 
female education, the number of girls’ schools mounting from 91 in 1911 
to 681 in 1921. Compared with the figures for 1911, female literates show 
a gain of 3 per mille at ages "10-15," and of 7 at ages "16-20.” The marginal 

statement shows the actual increase per 
mille at these age groups in the main 
religions of the State. It would be seen 
that the Musalman female literates have 
increased uniformly in both the age 
groups. The Christians have increased 
more in the earlier than in the latter age- 
group, though the progress in the two 
periods is considerable. It is only the 
Hindus and the Animists that have lagged 
behind. Of the numerically small reli- 
gious communities, while the Jains and the Parsis show advancement in 
both the age-groups, the Sikhs show retrogression. It may, however, be 
noted that the number of the Sikhs in the State has decreased by about 41 
per cent, during the decade. 

1 83. Literacy by Castes. — The Hindu population is a heterogeneous mass 
composed of vai’ious elements or castes. Subsidiary Table VI gives details 
of the condition of the more important of these castes in the matter of literacy. 
The Brahman, with a proportion of 290 literates per mille, tops the list, 
while the Velama, with not a single literate person, occupies the lowest place. 
Between these two extremes are to be found 42 castes, with varying grades 
of literacy. Next to the Brahman in the order of descent are the Komati 
with 161 per nsille, the Sunar with 118, the Lobar wnth 103 and the Satani 
with 91.^ At the other extreme in the order of ascent over the Velama are 
the Madiga with one per mille, the Chambhar, the Mahar, the Mang, and 
the Waddar with 2 per mille, the Koli with 3, the Uppara with 4 and the 
Dhangar with 6 per mille. The limits of variation in Musalman literacy 
are not so wide as in Hindu castes. The Syed at the top has 113 persons 
literate per mille, as against 47 of the Sheikh who stands lowest, the 
Moghal and the Pathan coming between. The literate proportion of the 
Sheikh, it may be noted, is higher than that of 36 out of the 44 selected 
Hindu Castes. This shows the extremely low literacy of the majority 
of the Hindu castes and the consequent low position held by the Hindus 
as a class in the scale of literacy. The Christian shows a higher propor- 
tion of the literate than any of the Musalman classes and the Hindu 
castes, except the Brahman. The Animists are on a par with the depressed 
castes of the Hindus, both showing very low proportions. 

A reference to Subsidiary Table VI shows that, as compared with the 
figures for 1911, most of the Hindu castes have advanced to a certain extent 
in literacy, but, curiously enough, some of the high castes, like the Brahman,, 
the Komati and the Satani, which usually present comparatively high propor- 
tions in literacy, have retrograded during the decade- Among the Musal- 
mans, while the Syed has advanced, the Pathan has remained stationary, 
the Moghal and the Sheikh have fallen off. There is a shght set-back 
among the Christians also. This may he due to new converts from classes 
generally illiterate, and the reduction in the number of Europeans caused 
by the War, 


j Increase in the proportion per mille of 
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The marginal statement exhibits the castes and the communities 


showing high proportions of 
male literacy, arranged in 
order. Figures for 1911 are 
also given to facilitate com- 
parison. It shows that com- 
munities engaged in trade, 
commerce and the learned 
professions have high pro- 
portions of literates. The 
high castes, however, have 
lost grounddmnng the decade. 
The Musalman classes have 
also fallen off in male lite- 
racy and so has the Indian 
Christian community too. 



As regards female literacy, Hindu castes e.xhibit much lower figures 
than for males. Only in a few castes 
does the proportion of the female 
literates exceed 10 per mille, as shown 
in the margin, and, naturally, these are 
the castes which show high male literacy 
also. But unlike male literac}", female 
literacy, it is gratifying to note, has 
advanced in these castes, except in the 
unfortunate Komati. It is regrettable 
that a trading class like the Komati 
should be sliding down into illiteracy. 

S ome peculiarities regarding the Hatkar 
.and the Rajput need mention here. The 
Hatkar community has decreased in 
number by 69 per cent, during the 
decade and yet, while the male literates have fallen from ‘28 per mille to 
onlv 25 per mille, the proportion of the female literates has mounted from 
1 to 43 per mille. In the ease of the Rajputs also, though there has been 
a decline in the proportion of the male literates, the ratio of female literates 
has risen and is higher than among the Komati, the Sunar and the Satani, 
who show higher ratios of male literates. This was the case in 1911 also. 
Among the Musalmans, all the classes show satisfactory advancement in 
female literacy, the Syed leading splendidly and the Sheikh bringing up the 
rear. It may be noted that the Animistic females, who showed complete 
illiteracy at the last Census, now show some slight proportions of the literate. 
The Gond presents 6 literate females per mille and the Lambadi, 2. Though 
these proportions are very low' in themselves, they are gratifying and are 
attributable to the establishment of schools for the “depressed classes.” 

1 84. Literacy in English — The marginal statement compares the pro- 
portion of English literacy in the State 

with that of some of the impoi taut Indian proportion per mille of English Uterates | 
Provinces and States and shows what a low ageds and over 

place the State occupies in this matter. : — 

Compared with the adjoining Provinces, j Province or state Proportion 

English literacy is much lower in the State ! i 

than in the Bombay and the Madras Pre- i Hyderabad ... 3 

sidencies. Compared with Indian States [Bengal ... i 9 

too, the Hyderabad State is far behind i Bombay !!! la 

Cochin, Travancore, Mysore and Baroda. ■ Central Pwvinces ana Berar. s 

; United Provinces 4 

Though still backward, the State has ; !'.! 21 

made some tangible progress in English j Baroda ... 9 

literacy during the decade under review, j 

The proportion per 10,000 for the male ~ 
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literates for all ages from 5 upwards rose from 39 m 1911 to 65 in 
1921. In the case of females, the corresponding proportions are 6 and 
10. There has been a steady progress in English literacy since 1891, 
In Telingana, this proportion for males has increased from 64 per 10,000' 
in 1911 to 82 in 1921. The female proportion has, likewise, increased 
from 11 to 15. In the case of Marathwara, where these proportions are 
much smaller, the increase has been from 14 to 27 for males, and from 1 to 2 
for females. Compared with the figures for 1911, the highest increase in 
male literates in Telingana has occurred in Adilabad, where the proportion 
has gone up from 4 to 24. As observed elsewhere, the district is being 
largely reclaimed from forests, and the construction of a railway line and 
the working of a coal mine about the closing years of the decade under 
review must have attracted a number of English literate males. The other 
districts of Telingana, with the single exception of Atraf-i-Balda (which 
has sufferd a loss of 1 per 10,000 in the literate proportion), have gained 
in the English literate proportion- In Marathwara, the highest increase 
(SO per 10,000) has occurred in Raichur, which is an important Railway 
•Junction and contains a Railway Workshop also. The other districts also 
show good progress in this matter. 

As regards English literacy among females, it may be noted that, 
though there has been some improvement in the State as a whole, the 
proportion having increased from 6 per 10,000 to 10, the. proportions in all 
the districts are still very low. Only Aurangabad, in Marathwara, and 
Medak, in Telingana, show 6 and 6 per 10,000, respectively. The other 
districts are much behind even these. 

Coming now to the City, we fi.nd that just as theiproportion- for gene- 
ral literacy is much higher in the City than elsewhere in the State, so also 
English literacy is to be met with to a greater extent there than in the rest 
of the Dominions. In fact, as many as 62 per cent, of the literates in English 
in the State are to be found in the City alone. Thus, the proportion of the 
male literates is highest in the City, being 991 per 10,000. It shows an 
increase of 293 per 10,000, as compared with the figures for 1911. In the 
case of females, the progress is from 123 to 196, or 72 per 10,000. 

Subsidiary Table IV indicates that at ages below 10 very few districts 
show any signs of English literacy. This is to be accounted for by the fact 
that English education is not imparted in schools attended by boys of such 
low ages. In fact in the Lower Primary stage, pupils are taught entirely in 
their vernaculars and they take up English only in the Upper Primary stage 
and that too as an optional subject. The districts, which show proportions 
of over 10 male literates per 10,000 in this age group, are Adilabad (30), Gul- 
barga (21), Raiohur (1(5) and Bhir (12). Between 10 and 16 years, the pro- 
portions increase to 11 and over per 10,000, the only exceptions being 
presented by Nalgonda and Earimnagar. At 15-20, the proportions increase 
Still furthe:i^but Nalgonda and Kafiumagar still lag behind. At this stage, 
Telingana presents 144 English literate males per 10,000, as against 76 of 
Marathwara. But it must be noted that only 4 of the Telingana districts 
show higher proportions of English literates than at “20 and over”, 
whereas all the Marathwara districts show snob preponderating ratios. 
As regards English literacy among females, nothing need be said, as the 
proportions presented by all the districts at these ages are very meagre. 

In the case of the City, the proportions for both malne ahd females at 
t^ese ages rise gradually up to “16-7|!0,’'r ihe and over” 

being le^ ^an those at “15—20“ 

females. ; 

’ , 1 85- ■ English 

"there has been an inereasn-aimong the important r^BgioTO eommunities of 
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the State in the number of those who 
The statement in the margin shows the 
increase in the actual numbers and the per- 
centage of English literates in three impor- 
tant religious communities. 


profess literacy in English. 


jNature of ; 

: increase. ^ 

ons 1 ! 
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'Actual ... 

9,946 j 7,227 i 3,387 

1 1 

—900 

'^Percent ... 
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j 37*4 ! 81*7 j 48-2 

1 J 


Though Hindus show the highest proportional inci’ease, yet, consider- 
ing their total strength, the proportion of the English literates among 
them is very low. In fact, it is only 2 per mille, as against 9 among the 
Musalmans, and 161 among the Christians. The corresponding figures 
for 1911 were 1, 6 and 181 respectively, indicating the progress made by the 
Hindus and the Musalmans in this matter during the decade. 


Among the various castes of the Hindus, the Brahman shows the high- 
est proportion of English literacy, the proportion rising from 187 per 10,000 
in 1911 to *217 per 10,000 in 19*21. Only a few of the castes, as noted in the 
margin, have added more than 10 per 10,000 to 
their English literates, although the proportion of 
English literacy to their total population is still very 
small. Among the Musalmans, only the Sheikhs 
show an improvement (9 per 10,000) in the matter 
of English literacy, while the Moghals, the Pathans 
and the Syeds have fallen ofi in this respect. A m ong 
the Christians, the Indian Christian community has 
advanced by 206 per 10,000 — the highest gain that 
any caste or community presents in the State. 


Caste 

Increase in 
English liter*- 
acy per 10 000 

Dhobi 

18 

{Hajjam 

10 

Lingayat 

13 

iSnnar 

13 
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36 
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10 
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English literacy among females is practically non est, except among the 
Christians. The Brahman, the Syed and the Indian Christian present 
4, 2 and 47 per mille respectively, while the rest of the castes and classes do 
not show even 1 per mille. 

Though there has been some advance in English literacy during the 
last decade, yet, on the whole, the City is still 
behind other Indian towns and cities in this 
matter, as a glance at the marginal statement 
will show. 

1 86. Literacy in V ernaculars. — The proportion 
of literates in each of the principal vernaculars 
of the State has not been included in the Subsidiary 
or State Tables. Only State Table II and Sub- 
sidiary Table IV ( Al^have been compiled, showing 
literacy in Urdu by sex. Hence, it is not possible 
testate exactly the proportion of literacy in 
Telugu, Marathi and Kanarese, the three other 
important vernaculars of the State. 

As miiy be expected, the City shows the highest proportion of Urdu 
literates — 1,898 males and 442 females per 10,000. As regards Urdu literacy 
among males, Abraf-i-Balda in Telingana, the district nearest to the City, 
stands second with 228 males per 10,000. But in the case of females, it falls 
behind Medak, which shows 74 female literates in Urdu out of every 10,000, 
as against §4 of Atraf-i-Balda. In Marathwara, while Gulbarga presents the 
highest proportion of male literates in Urdu (219 per 10,000), Aurangabad 
shows the highest proportion of female Urdu-hterates (20). 

As the corresponding figures for 1911 were not compiled, it is not 
possible to say how far Urdu literacy has progressed during the decade 
tmder review. 
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187- Retention of Literacy. — ^The question often arises as to how far 
literacy once acquired is retained, and whether the Census figures throw any 
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lieiit on the subject. All that is possible to do with the Census figures is to 
compare the number of literates in age-groups, say, 10 to 20 at one Census 
with those in age groups 20 to 30 at the next Census, and so on. For this 
purpose, figures relating to the Hindus of the Warangal district have been 
compiled. The marginal statement shows the result. It would appear that a 
^ * good many persons, especi- 

ally females at ages 10-20, 
do not return themselves 
as literate, and that a 
considerable number of 
people acquire literacy 
after the age of 20. In the 
absence of data regarding 
age and literacy of immi- 
grants, it is not possible to 
say to what extent the 
increase under “20-30” is due to literate immigrants. No doubt, a certain 
number of people, more particularly business men, do learn to read and write 
after they are grown up. The vast increase in female literates cannot 
possibly be ascribed to such a thing. 

1 88. Institutions and Pupils. — The last two Subsidiary Tables appended 
to this Chapter are intended to throw side lights on the literacy statistics 
compiled from the Educational Department returns. Subsidiary Table VII 
shows that, during the decade, there has been a phenomenal increase of 260 
per cent, in educational institutions of all kinds . As a consequence, the number 
of pupils attending these schools also showed a remarkable increase of 209 
per cent. Both private and public institutions multiplied during the last 
decade, the former to the extent of 285 percent, and the latter to 222 percent. 

The marginal statement shows the 
increase in the number of the various 
grades of public institutions and the , 
pupils attending them. It sho,ws that 
the highest increase has occurred in 
the case, of Primary schools and the 
pupils attending them. This has been 
in the right direction and the founda- 
tions of education have thus been well 
. _ strengthened, in spite of the fact that 

plague, influenza and famines combined to dislocate the educational 
machinery during the decade, and schools had to be closed whenever and 
whereever the epidemics broke out virulently. 

QQ number of boys under instruction rose from 

oo.vlu to2ol,533, or by 195 per cent. The number of girls attending schools 
showed a very satisfactory increase from 6,249 to 31,704, or 407 per cent. On 
the whole, it would seena that mth the general expansion of education, 
primMy and female education received greater stimulus and encouragement, 
an^ thus, have advanced much more than secondary or collegiate education, 
although in t^ matter of the latter too there has been considerable improve- 
ment as the effect of the intellectual awakening created in the Dominions 
by the founding of the Osmania University. 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the results of University and other 
examinations during the last four decades- The number of those who were 
School-Leaving Gertfioate Examination, or Matriculation, 
3>gsiii8t only 2 in 1911. In addition, 129 candidates ma- 
tnculated from the recently-founded Osmania Uniyersity. At the Intermedi- ’’ 
' ® "^^‘^^^^dn^tions also, thb hiimber of sdb'dbssful candidates in 1921 

Was^gaer thM ih 1911, though the numbers ate still very meagre compared 
to the and the population of the State. The meagreness of the numbers 
argues the yety Is^igb^^scope that st^ exists for improvement,^' thb' various 
.^^^Mesof educataonihlthe.Statei ■ 
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Warangal District, Hindus 
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Protestants .,J 

300 ! 

348 ! 

248 


1 



— I 




i 700 

652 

752 




Presbyterian 

142 

184 

100 


... 

... 


... ! 


1 1 

, ... I 

1 858 

816 

900 




Jain 

230 

399 

35 

217 

18 

363 

46 i 489 

96 

1 429 

! 28 

i 770 

601 

96a 

16 

26 

4 

Sihh 

209 

327 

50 

112 

21 

179 

25 

297 

60 

! 390 

1 58 

; 791 

673- 

950 

13 

20 

4 

Parsi 

740 

834 

639 

603 

635 

S32 

73S 

846 

791 

861 

! 5S9 

- 260 

166 

361 

457 

505 

405 

; Arya Samaj 

130 

212 

52 

6 

6 

1 250 

77 

200 

... 

628 

146 j 870 

788 

948 

50 

98 

4 

Brahmo Samaj 

335 

4S1 

211 

91 

400 

353 

227 

666 

83 

53S 

190 

665 

519 ' 

789 

216 

306 

141 

Buddhist 

355 

833 




1,000 


1,000 

... 

750 

... 

645 

167 

... 

555 

833 

... 

Jew 

666 

500 

1,000 


... 


... 



1 1,000 

1,000 

334 

500 






SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL— Education by age, Sex and Locality. 


Number per mille who are Literate 


District and Natural Division 

: 

All ages 5 and over 

5-10 

10-15 ; 

15-20 

20 and over 

s 

0 

B 

33 

0 

d 

X 

0 

1-^ 

d 

3 

0 

0 

73 

s 

aj 

0 

1 

0 

Males 

23 

© 

d 

3 

0 

X 

0 

a 

© 

R 

d 

3 

0 

Males 

x 

© 

d 

3 

© 

Ph 



2 

3 

4 


G 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

J! 

STATE 


33 

57 

8 

16 

5 

46 

10 

86 

14 

67 

8 

Telingana 

... 

42 

70 

12 

19 

7 

49 

14 

89 

19 

91 

13 

Hyderabad City. 


208 

325 

85 

76 

38 

76 

39 

406 

142 

369 

90 

Atraf-i-balda 


40 

70 

8 

18 

S 

50 

7 

84 

9 

8a 

8 

Warangal 


31 

52 

8 

14 

5 

36 

9 

70 

10 

65 

8 

Earimnagar 


21 

36 

5 

19 

2 

20 

5 

39 

5 

45 

7 

Adilabad 


18 

31 

3 

19 

3 

29 

3 

49 

7 

34 

B 

Medah 


44 

73 

13 

18 

17 

52 

15 

88 

11 

52 

15 

Nizamabad 


1 27' 

49 

5 

10 

5 

37 

5 

67 

7 

222 

18 

Mahbubnagar 


1 35 

62 

7 

20 

9 

53 

10 

80 

10 

72 

7 

Nalgonda 


31 

i 

51 

6 

12 

5 

42 

9 

63 

9 

69 

6 

Marathwara 


24 

44 

4 

13 

3 

44' 

6 

33 

9 

47 

3 

Aurangabad ... 


31 

55 

7 

15 

3 

49 

10 

79 

13 

64 

6 

Bhir 


29 

53 

3 

17 

2 

52 

5 

109 ; 

7 

56 

3 

Nander 


21 

40 

2 

9 

1 

33 

2 

57 

4 

49 

2 

Parbhani 


29 

49 

9 

12 

9 

59 

9 

84 

15 ' 

54 

8 

Gulbarga 


, 

36 

'2 

19 

3 

47 

3 

79 

4 

32 

2 

Osmanabad 


i 29 

54 

1 

19 

1 

47 ; 

2 

82 

2 

62 

1 

Eaichnr ... , 


! 21 

38 

4 

5 

4 

36 1 

8 

96 

15 

39 

2 

Bidar 


: 21 

38 

3 

13 

2 

36 I 

5 

78 i 

7 

40 

2 


46 


180 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Education by Religion, sex and Localhy . 


District and Natural Division 

NUMBER PER MILLE AGED 5 AND OVER WHO ARE LITERATE 

Hindu 

Musalman j 

Animist 

Christian 

Jain 

m 

Q 

ea 

a 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

CQ 

. Q 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

— ^ 

s? 

> 0 

r ! 

2 

3 j 
1 

4 

5 

6 

7 j 

8 

9 

10 

11 

STATE 

47 

4 

140 

35 

10 

5 

308 

188 

399 

35 

Telingana 

54 

4 

218 

69 

12 

e 

337 

209 

611 

69 

Hyderabad City 

239 

39 

380 

110 

54 

4 

733 

479 

687 

39 

Atraf'i-balda 

55 

2 

174 

42 

115 

22 

473 

860 

315 

... 

Warangal 

52 

5 

152 

41 

2 

2 

116 

59 

617 

... 

Karimnagar 

S3 

4 

109 

30 

10 

2 

168 

181 

800 

... 

Adilabad — — , 

31 

1 

93 

81 

2 

4 

161 

143 

473 

38 

Medak 

62 

2 

145 

83 

213 

16 

252 

195 

774 

382 

Nizamabad 

45 

2 

100 

45 

10 

20 

109 

75 

169 

... 

MahbubnaSar 

55 

■ 3 

136 

47 

39 

31 

400 

331 

350 

412 

Nalgonda 

47 

2 

205 

66 

1 

1 

116 

91 

1,000 

... 

Maratliwara 

39 

3 

77 

9 

6 

2 

181 

103 

365 

30 

Aurangabad 

43 

4 

107 

16 

46 

2 

145 

99 

386 

39 

Bhir 

49 

3 

76 

5 

... 

... 

182 

... 

484 

15 

Nander ** 

36 

1 

75 

6 

a 

... 

626 

638 

378 

20 

Parbhani 

45 

9 

95 

13 

1 

1 

657 

379 

343 

22 

Qulbarga 

28 

1 

82 

8 

... 

... 

327 

186 

252 

26 

Osmanabad 

50 

1 

77 

5 

... 

••• 

89 

19 

392 

25 

Eaichnr ... 

37 

3 

46 

6 

19 

13 

143 

188 

289 

84 

Bidar 

34 

2 

58 

9 

11 

... 

167 

11 

215 

40 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — English Education by age, sex and Locality. 


Literate in English per 10,000 


1921 j 

1911 

1901 j 

' 1891 


5— 

1 

BiSR 

15—20 

20 and fivfir [ 

All ages, 5 j 

All ages, 5 j 

All ages, 5 j 

All ages, 5 









and over 

and over > 

and over 1 

and over 

Disfirict and Natural 

















Division 

03 

!Z2 

(3 

CO 

m 

V 

CQ 

m 

d 

m 

CQ 

(d 

03 

2? 

*3 

QQ 

03 

0) 

3 

OQ 

m 

,2 

3 

ca 

20 

3 


1 

-a 


a 

® 

S 

1 , 

i 

Q 

B 

0) 

py 

0 

1 

a 

(D 

a 

a 

Ed 

,2 

1- 

a 

0 

a 

3 

a 

1 

^ i 

J 

2 j 

3 

4 

: 5 

! 

6 

7 , 

8 

B 

10 

m 

g 

B 


15 1 

!'• 

17 

STATE 

13 

4 

42 

15 

113 

23 

61 

10 

55 


m 



5 

16 

3 

Teimgaiia 

16 

7.1 

,55 

1 

21 

144 

31 

98 

14 

82 

15 

64 

11 

41 

9 

29 

5 

Hyderabad City 

201 

116 

805 

305 

1,678 

329 

1,069 

177 

991 

195 

698 

123 

436 

96 

313 

62 

Atraf-i-balda 

6 

B 

12 

2 

25 

5 

29 

3 

23 

3 

. 24 

6 

5 

1 16 

3 

4 


Warangal 

4 

1 

15 

4 

44 

9 

. 44 ' 

- 4 

33 

^ 4 

22 

7 

^1 

5 

1 

Karimnagar 

30 

... 

i 

1 J 

5 

I 


' 1 ' 

1^ . 4' 

V 

2 


1 

2 


AdHabad 

L 

19 

4 

49 

5 

21 

2 

24 

2 

4 

1 



1 

4 


Medak 

5 

3 

30 

l4 

43 

20 

30 

4 

27 

6 

12 

-1 

2 

1- 


Kizamabad 

5 

... 

16 

1 

26 

1 

.X5 

1 

16 

1 

8 

1 



1 


Mahbubnagar 

4 

3 

12 

3 

18 

5 

17 

3 

14 

8 

5 

1 

. ' 6 ! 

3 

2 

• • • 

Nalgonda 

... 

1 

6 

5 

11 

6 

15 

2 

11 

3 

4 


2 

2 

3 


Marathvara 

10 

1 

27 

1 

2 

75 

6 

25 

2 

27 

2 

14 

1 

s 

1 

3 

1 

Aurangabad : - ^ 

9 

3 

46 

5 

UO 

9 

48 

5 

.46 

5 

25 

3 

18 

2 

3 

1 



... 

Ibt 


n&si 

>' ,u; 

ii«Sl 

' » ’ 1 

28 , 

- 2' 

18 

5 


2 


Kinder 

; 'c 


Im 

. X 

! vfl 

.1 

.46 

1 

¥ ‘ l4 

/ 1 

. 9 

■ ..-ii- ' 

2 



p«i 

Farbliahiy - 

. 3 

i f 


it' 2, 

I 

i . ’ ,3 

* 27 

j 2 

24 

2 

^ 20 

-2 

5 

'**1 

- *1 


atdbatga} - 

; 21 

* 

f 

'3 

1 resff 



tV 1 

28 

1 

16 

2 

2 


8 

1 

Osmanaba^ 

. 6 

t ... 



74 


34 


24 


7 





... 

Baichur . 

: 13' 

rrw 


V' W 

'1 iir^ 



""" 4 

: -fk, 



7." ® 

* 6 

*1 


. 5 

... 

! 

i " 

32 


11 

V ■ .. 

12 


A 

feiJr 

;; ...1 

«•* 




1 


1' i ' . - 


' 


'k-niD, 


.'1 


. _t 



tf**-'' ■' 4 . ‘ 



A ’ ^ 

’«•« ' -J 

w:-: i ‘ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— A.— Urdu Education by Sex and Locality. 


j District and Natural Division 

1 

j 

i 

1 

Literate in Urdu per 10,000 

1921 

All ages, 

Males 

5 and over 

Females 

f 

i STATE 


... 


... 

... ... 

180 

36 

1 

iTelingana 


... 


... 

... 

232 

59 

! Hyderabad City 

... 




... 

1,893 

442 

Atraf-i-Balda 





... 

223 

54 

IWarangal 

... 





116 

24 

iKarimnagar 



... 


... ... 

55 

12 

jAdilabad 

... 


... 



78 

11 

Medak 


« « 



... 

158 

74 

Nizamabad 





... 

117 

33 

iMahbubnagar 

... 


... 


... ...; 

130 

39 

Nalgonda 

... 




... ... 

105 

32 

Harathwara 


... 


mmm 


124 

13 

Aurangabad 


V « t 



... 

136 

20 

jBhir 

... 





86 

4 

;Nander 


... 

« «• 

«• 1 

... ... 

83 

6 

Parbhani 



* * i 

... 

... 

81 

10 

'Gulbarga 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

219 

18 

jOsmanabad 

... 




... 

98 

5 

{Raicbur 


... 



... 

130 


iBidar 

j 

i 

... 

... 




95 

1 

} 

1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Progeess of education singe 1881. 


1 

! 

! 

Number of. Literate per mille 




All ages, 10 and over 





15- 

-20 




20 and over 


District and Naturai 























Division 

























Males 



Females 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 



i-e 

r-( 


rM 

f* 


fH 

! rH 


rH 

H 


>H 

rH 

rH 

iH 







IN 

rH 

0 


CO 


iH 

0 

1 

GO 

N 

tH 

0 

CO 

tH 

0 

C4 

iH 

0 

N 

rH 

g 


W ; 


r-f 



1-4 

rH 

rH 

i * 

iH 

•H 


rH 

fH 

H 

rH 

iH 

CA 

H 


03 

rH 

rH 

o> 

1 

2 ! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

/ 

9 

[ 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

J5 

16 

17 

_ 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

STATE 

65 

67 

70 

65 

... 

8 

5 

4 

2 

... 

86 

69 

77 

14 

7 

6 

67 

72 

75 

8 

4 

4 

Telingana 

79 

76 

78 

78 

... 

13 

7 

7 

4 

... 

89 

77 

93 

19 

10 

10 

91 

83 

76 

13 

6 

6 

Hyderabad City ... 

355 

291 

299 

209 


92 

52 

41 

25 

... 

406 

308 

318 

142 

74 

60 

369 

306 

309 

90 

46 

35 

Atraf-i-baida 

80 

67 

78 

80 

... 

8 

4 

7 

2 

... 

84 

60 

83 

9 

7 

10 

85 

73 

88 

8 

4 

7 

Warangal 

60 

61 

67 

65 

... 

8 

4 

3 

2 

... 

70 

63 

72 

10 

5 

3 

65 

66 

72 

8 

3 

3 

Karimnagar 

39 

51 

45 

62 


6 

2 

1 

2 

... 

39 

48 

49 

5 

3 

1 

45 

56 

50 

7 

2 

1 

AdilaBad 

33 

34 

20 

28 

... 

3 

1 

2 

... 

' ... 

49 

33 

25 

7 

2 

4 

34 

38 

22 

3 

1 

2 

Medak 

‘ 82 

77 

59 

88 

... 

12 

4 

4 

2 

i 

88 

84 

64 

11 

6 

6 

.52 

■81 

62 

15 

4 

4 

Nizamabad 

' 56 

51 

52 

57 


6 

2 

2 

1 

... 

67 

50 

56 

7 

2 

8 

222 

56 

55 

18 

2 

2 

Mahbubnagar 

' 70 

62 

73 

73 

... 

7 

3 

8 

2 

: ... 

80 

58 

84 

10 

4 

12 

72* 

68 

75 

7 

3 

7 

Nalgonda 

91 

54 

42 


... 

7 

3 

4 

1 

i 

63 

53 

65 

9 

4 

5 

69 

59 

.41 

6 

3 

4 

Marathwara 

I50 * 

sa 

59 

54 

... 

4 

3 

1 ' 

1 

f ... 

1 83 

61 

|66 

9 

4 

2 

47 

62 

66 

3 

2 

1 

Aurangabad 

! 63 

61 

77 

57 


8 

5 

: 3 

1 


79 

64 

75 

13 

9 

5 

64 

65 

85 

6 

4 

3 

Bbir 

60 

65 

75 

53 

... 

4 

2 

1 

1 

... 

109 

69 

69 

7 

2 

1 

56 

68 

84 

3 

2 

1 

Nandar 

47 

54 

54 

44 

... 

2 

1 

... 

1 

• •• 

57 

62 

55 

4 

3 

1 

49 

57 

59 1 

^2 

1 


Parbbani 

57 

62 

63 

47 

... 

5 

: 2 

1 

... 

... 

84 

1 62 

62 

15 

! 2 

1 

54 

se- 


2 

i 

Gulbarga 

38 

61 - 

49 

57 

... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

... 

79 

63 

67 

4 

3 

2 

32 

ed 

M 

2 

. 2 

1 

Osmanabad 

^ 61. 

‘65 

75 

50 

1 ... 

i 1 

% 

X 

... 

i .... 

83 

66 

i 79 

1 2 

3 

2 

62 

70 

S3 

1 

2 

1 

Raicbur 

i 44 

49 

59 

71 

... 

4 

3 

2 

1 

: ... 

96 

49 

: 76 

! 15 

5 

4 

39 

54 

52 

2 

3 

1 

Bidar 

|42 

52 

37 

48 

1 

3 

2 

1. 

.»* , 

j 

78 

58 

50 

t ^ 

3 

1 

40 

,56 

50 

2 

2 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Education by Caste. 


Number per 1,000 who are literate 


Number per 10,000 -who are literate in English. 


Caste 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

' ' 

1901 


0) 

fl 

O 

za 

0 

a 

a 

to 

Q 

a 

a 

0 

pCj 

i 

CO 

S 

0 

CO 

H 

0 

CO 

0 

a 

to 

© 

li 

a 

0 

pR 

DQ 

§ 

CO 

0 

PH 

DQ 

0 

et 

a 

m 

0 

1 

CO 

§ 

CD 

U 

0 

PM 

CO 

0 

d 

a 

m 

0 

73 

a 

0 

DO 

0 

CD 

0 

PM 

to 

0 

73 

a, 

CO 

0 

CC 

a 

CO 

fl 

0 

0 

fM 

CO 

0 

1 

CQ 

0 

73 

a 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i' 

7 

8 

g 

10 

11 

12 

13 

X4 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Hindu. 



















1. Blioi 

2. Brahman 

3. Chakala 

4. Chambhar 

. 29 

6 1 : 

0 48i 

... 

7i 

' 31C 

2 

1 

J . i 
57£ 
4 
2 

... 

30 

... 

... 

... 

1 

217 

1 

2 

373 

2 

41 

1 

137 

1 

262 

1 

*7 


... 

... 

5. Dewang (Eoshti 

6- Dhangar 

7. Dhobi 

8. Eadiga 

1^ 

5 

■7 

1C 

31 

13 

18 

S 

2 

2 

] 

30 

4 

4 

58 

7 

7 

1 

... 



1 

3 

1 

18 

i 

6 

1 

35 

*** 1 

•* 

”1 

1 

... 




9. Gandla 

53 

9( 

2 



*f • 




... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 



10. GoHa 

11. Goundla 

13. Ha j jam 

13. Hatkar 

14. Eaial 

15. Eammari 

24 

54 

B4 

27 

21 

14 

39 

111 

25 

49 

39 

5^ 

5 

307 

27 

13 

24 

89 

186 

2 

1 

£ 

1 

43 

5 

1 

6 

10 

”15 

20 

10 

18 

'28 

’38 

’ 1 

1 

1 

... 


• « • 

*'* 1 

4 

10 

1 

5 

’** 2 

5 

21 

1 

9 

3 

*** 6 

”* 8 
7 

10 

1 

16 

13 

*1 


... 

••1 

16. Kapu 

17. Eoli 

18. Eomati 

19. Knmbhar 

26 

S 

161 

1^ 

1 

2 

‘"12 

30 

6 

207 

58 

12 

396 

1 

14 



lafl 

4 

7 

22 

7 

13 

"'41 

1 

2 

6 

***15 

”12 

29 

1 



... 

20. Kummara 

f 

] 

1 

5 

6 

1 



... 

4 

7 

... 

4 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21. Kurma 

22. Lingayat 

23. Lohar 

24. Madiga 

12 

46 

103 

1 

X 

1 

3 

4 

9 

51 

18 

’16 

99 

34 

’ *2 
1 



... 

***16 

11 

”*30 

20 

1 

1 

'** 8 

3 

”15 

6 

... 


... 

... 

25. Mahar 

2 

1 

1 

2 

... 


... 

... 

1 

2 

... 

1 

*1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

26. Mala : * 

8 

11 

2 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 




1 

1 

... 

13 

24 

1 




27. Mali 

13 

1 

”* 6 

... 

... 




2 

3 








28. Mang .7 

21 

1 

11 

... 




1 

3 

... 



... 


... 

... 

29. Mangala 

9 

15 

21 

8 

27 

85 

23 

91 

118 

3 

X 

"* 9 

'17 

... 




1 

... 

... 

• « • 

... 

... 


... 


30. Maratha 

17 

1 

... 




3 

5 


4 

7 




... 

31. Munnur 

26 

3 

U 

26 

1 

... 


... 

5 

11 


3 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

32, Mutrasi 

43 

1 

19 

37 

1 




8 

17 


6 

12 

... 


... 

... 

33. Panchal /.I 

17 

... 

14 

26 

1 

• • t 



2 

3 


3 

6 



... 


34. Eajpnt 

35. Sale 

48 

142 

4 

24 

47 

87 

91 

154 

2 

16 

... 
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*’*57 

103 

’** 8 

2 

68 

3 

122 

11 




36. Satani 

43 

3 

16 

31 

1 




1 

1 

1 

2 




37, Sunar 

I 87 

14 

142 

262 

12 




22 

49 

1 

24 

45 

1 
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38. Sutar 

208 

21 

79 

149 

4 

... 



17 

32 


4 

8 





39, Telaga 

40. GPeli 

32 

17 

39 

A 

53 

30 

5 

4 

19 

16 

36 

28 

1 

2 

... 
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’**21 

1 ‘ 40 

1 

2 

17 

3 

31 

2 




4i. Uppara 

66 

8 

4 

27 

51 

I 

... 

... 


37 

65 

2 

1 

2 


... 


42, Yelama 

it 

... 

10 

19 

1 



... 

1 

! 2 





... 


• •• 

43. Wacldar 

f) 

... 

... 

38 

71 

2 

... 


•*. 




1 

”2 



... 

... 
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a 

16 

4 

27 

2 

3 

9 

6 

18 

1 

... 

... 

... 

’ 1 

10 

*” 2 
17 

1 

... ^ 
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... 
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Mnsalman 



















45. Moghal 

103 

147 

46 

133 

218 

36 




71 

123 

6 

135 

236 

20 




46. Pathan 

' 89 

188 
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89 

152 

18 
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89 
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80 

146 
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47. Sheikh 

47 

79 















15 

58 

103 

11 




52 

94 

8 

43 

81 
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48. Syed 

113 
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50 

111 

183 

32 
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210 

19 

124 

225 

14 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL— Number of Institutions and Pupils according to the 

RETURNS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


i 

Class of Institution 

1921 1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Xnmber of | 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

as r 

1 i 

5 

a 

« 

}— 1 

j 

5C 

1 

2 

o 

ZQ 

Institutions 

Scholars 

zn 

o 

pj 

43 

as 

M 

zc 

§ 

o 

o 

DQ 

Institutions 

■J2 

f-t 

o 

02 

1 

2 • 


4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Total ... 

8,039 

293,237 

2,295 

94,959 

2,687 

97,526 

3,140 

73,973 

Public 

3,936 

216,583 

1,036 

66,484 

847 

57,972 

580 

40,979 

Arts Colleges 

1 

137 

1 

84 

2 

52 

3 

83 

Oriental Colleges 

1 

246 

1 

42 

1 

127 

... 

... 

Secondary Schools 

1 124 

28,923 

83 

16,326 

70 

13,826 

53 

8,533 

Primary Schools 

1 3,835 

184,628 

921 

48,113 

766 

43,149 

519 

32,209 

Special Training Schools 

i 7 

718 

2 

362 

2 

376 

3 

i 97 

Other Schools 

1 

1,931 

23 

1,537 

6 

442 

2 

57 

Private 

! 4,053 

76,654 

1,259 

28,475 

1,840 

39,554 

2,560 

32,994 

Advanced 

1 

... 

15 

523 

20 

1,960 

25 

1,689 

Elementary 

i 4’053 

76,654 

1,244 

27,952 

1.820 1 

37,594 

1 2,535 

! 31,305 

i 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII —Main Results of University Examinations. 



1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 


Examination 

Candi- 

dates 

Passed 

Candi- 
dates : 

i 

1 

Passed 

Candi- 

dates 

Passed 

Candi- 

dates 

Passed 

Kemarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H. S. L. C. Examination or 

266 

192 

26 

2 

112 

18 

151 

42 

H. S- L. C. Exami- 

ilatriculafciom 









nation was insti- 
tuted in 1921. 

Osmania University Matricu- 

373 

129 

... 

mwm 

... 

• •• 




lation. 

Cambridge University Senior 

7 

6 


«*• 

... 





Examination. 

Eirst Examination in Arts or 1 

41 

10 

13 

6 

13 

4 

8 

3 


Intermediate Examination. 

B. A. Degree Examination 

17 

10 








English Language Division 



*7 

’ *5 

'l3 

’7 




Second do do ! 



6 

4 

13 ! 

10 

f ' 

1 


Science Division 



6 

5 

12 

3 



Oriental Examination. i 

] 





i 



i 


Munshi ... 

86 

25 


.. 

44 

18 

9 

4 


MunsM Alim 


... 



7 

4 

4 

3 

Abolished. 

Munsbi Fazil 


... 



2 

2 



do 

Moulvi 

'is 

5 



16 

13 

*7 

"4 

Alim 

5 

1 



8 

6 

3 

3 

1 The former designa- 

I'azil 









tion 'was ‘‘Moulvi 
Alim.” 

2 

2 


... 

2 

2 

... 

... 

Do ‘‘ Moulvi Fazil/^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 


1 89. Reference to Statistics. — The statistics relating to the distribution 
of the population of the State according to language are contained in 
Imperial Table X.^ Ap])ended to this Chapter are three Subsidiary Tables 
of ■which : 

No. 1 shows the distribution of the total population by language; 

No. 2 gives the distribution by language of 10,000 ofithe population of 
each district and natural division, and 

No. 3 compares for some of the aboriginal tribes, the strength of the 
tribe with the number returned as speaking the tribal dialects. 

Accuracy of the Statistics . — Enumerators were directed to fill up the 
column, provided in the Census schedule for the language habitually used 
by each person enumerated, in the following words ; — 

“Column 13 — Language. Enter the language which each person 
ordinarily uses in his own home. In the case ’of infants and deaf-mutes 
the language of the mother should be entered.” 

The instructions being simple and easy to grasp, the entries in the 
Census schedules were found generally to be correct. In fact, the statistics 
of language may be taken to be the most accurate of any collected at 
the Census. 


1 90. Languages spoken in the State. — Imperial Table X shows that, of 
the total population of 12,471,770, the number of persons who speak the verna- 
culars of the State is 12,362,192. In other words, as many as 99 out 
of every 100 of the population speak one or other of the 12 languages 
indigenous to the State. Of these, the languages which are spoken by more 
than a million each in the country are Telugu, Marathi, Kanarese and 
Urdu. The marginal statement shows the actual number of persona speaking 
these principal languages of the State. These four to- 
gether form the mother-tongue of more than 97 per 
cent of the total population. The I’emaining 8 langu- 
ages grouped under the head ‘Vernaculars of the State’ 
are no more than tribal dialects spoken by Animistic 
tribes, such as the Bbils, the Gonds, the Lambadas 
the Pardhis, etc., the principal ones being Lambadi, Gondi and Yerukala 
spoken by 132,624; 68,200 and 10,758 persons respectively. 


Telugu 

1 ' 

6,015,174 

Karathi 

3,296,858 

Kanarese 

..J 1,-536,928 

Urdu 

...i 1,290,866 

i ! 


Languages other than the vernaculars of the State are classified into 
three groups, viz., (1) Vernaculars of India foreign to the State, (2) Verna- 
culars of Asiatic countries beyond India and (3) European languages. The 
first group of languages is spoken by 97,844 persons, the second bj’’ 2,398 
persons and the third by 9,336. The languages most prominent among 
these and the number speaking them are shown in the margin. It would 
be seen that, of the vernaculars of India foreign to 
the State, only Rajasthani, Western Hindi, Tamil 
and Gujarati are largely spoken here. The majority 
of those who speak Asiatic languages other than 
Indian have returned Arabic as their mother-tongue. 

In the case of European languages, English, for 
obvious reasons, claims the largest number of speakers. 


Eajasthani 

27,500 

.Western Hindi ... 

25,985 i 

Tamil 

21,168 ! 

: Gujarati 

16,793 i 

; Arabic 

2,228 ! 

lEnglish 

9,285 i 

1 
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191. Variations in the proportion of Speakers of important Languages.— 

The marginal statement shows the variation in the proportion of persons 

speaking each of the four important 
languages of the State since 1891. 
It indicates that, while the propor- 
tion of the Mahrathi speakers is 
considerably less than what it was 
thirty years ago, the Kanarese pro- 
portion is slightly less than, and the 
Urdu proportion guite the same as, 
that in 1891. It is only the Telugu- 
speaking people that show an 
appreciable increase in their proportion during the last three decades. It 
must, however, be noted that, as compared with the proportions at the last 
Census (1911) , the Marathi and the Urdu-speaking people also show an 
improvement in their proportions now. Thus, Kanarese seems to be the 
only important language of the State, the speakers of which have been 
continuously decreasing since 1901. 


Number of persons in 1,000 of population. | 

Speaking 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Telugu 

430 

462 

476 

482 

Maratki 

303 

260 

261 

264 

Kanarese 

126 

140 

126 

123 

Urdu 

. 104 

104 

100 

104 


The population of Telingana has increased by 45 per cent, since 1881, 
and likewise the Telu^-speakers show an increase of 41 per cent, during 
these 40 years. There is, thus, a close connection between the increase in 
the population of Telingana and the increase in the number of the Telugu- 
speakers in the State. The reason is not far to seek. As many as 83 per cent, 
of the people of Telingana returned Telugu as'their mother-tongue and no 
less than 89 per cent, of the Telugu-speaking persons are to be found in that 
division only, the rest being scattered over the districts of Raiohur Gulbarga 
Bidar and Nander in the Marathwara division. Compared with 1881 there 
has been an increase of 99 in 10,000 in the number of Telugu-speakers in 
Telmgana, but as compared with 1911 only 49. On the other hand, while the 
Telugu-sp Bakers in Marathwara show an increase of 33 in this proportion as 
compared, with I88I5 they show a decrease of 111 as compared with 1911. 
It may, however, be noted that while as many as 676,123 Telugu-speaking 
persons are found m the Marathwara districts, no more than 68.221 personi 
m Marathwara have returned some locality in Telingana as their birth-place, 
proving that the hulk of the Telugus in Marathwara are not mere immi- 
grants but those who have settled there for more than a generation 


1 92. Distribution of the Telugu-speaking Population. — The acoompanv- 
ing map shows the percentage which the Telugu-speakers of a district bLr to 
the total population of that district. Nalgonda contains the highest proper- 
tion of the Telugus. Over 96 per cent, of its population is Telugu-speaking. 
It IS very closely followed by KarinmagaT with almost 95 per cent, of its 
population claiming Telugu as their mother-tongue. 87 to 89 per cent of 
^e population of Warangal, Medak and Nizamabad are Telugu-speakers. 

distriots of Telingana, while Atraf-i Baida and 
Mahbubnagar show 80 and 85 per cent, respectively of their population as 
’ ^^Jsibad comes last with a proportion of 66 per cent. The 
City of Hyderabad shoyvs 39 per cent, of its population as Telugu-speakers. 
^^ong the Marathwara districts, Raichur shows the highest proportion of 
Telugu-spe^ers. It contains 26 Telugu-speakers in every 100 of its popula- 
tion and is followed by Bidar, Nander and Gulbarga, each of which shows 
about 16 per mille. 




DISTRIBUTIOX OF THE MARATHi-si EAKiNG S OriL.AriON. 
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193. Distribution of the Marathi- speaking Population. — Telingana forms 
more or less a homogeneous linguistic unit with Telugu as its predominant 
language. Mai’athwara, on the other hand, is not so completely limited to 
one language only. In fact, the Southern half of this division was, up to a 
few decades ago, treated as a distinct and separate division, the Karnatic 
or the country inhabited by the Kanarese-speaking people. Thus, while 83 
per cent, of the people in Telingana have returned Telugu as their mother- 
tongue, only 60 per cent, of the inhabitants of Marathwara have so claimed 
Marathi. Strictly speaking, the distinctively Marathwara districts are 
Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani and Osmanabad, which show more than 80 per 
cent, of their population as Marathi-speakers. Even so, the Marathi-speakers 
are not so numerous as the Telugu-speakers in their respective localities. 
While the highest proportion of Marathi-speakers is shown by Bhir (88 - 
per mille of population), four of the Telingana districts show much higher 
proportions of Telugu-speakers. Of the remaining districts of Marathwara, 
while Nander and Bidar have more of the Marathas than of the Telugus, 
Gulbarga and Raichur show a preponderance of the Telugus over the 
Marathas. Among the Telingana districts, Adilabad, which has the lowest 
proportion of the Telugus, has the highest proportion of the Marathas. The 
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City has only about 3 per cent, of its population speaking Marathi. The 
Map given below shows the distribution of the Marathi-speakers over the 



Dominions and the percentage they bear to the distriot population. 

1 94. Variations in the Marathi-speaking Population. — Though as com- 
pared with 1881 there has been an increase in the number of Marathi-speakers 
in the Dominions, yet as compared with the figures for 1891 there has been 
a decrease of 197,000* while ; the hri^ber . sp®ak^ Kanarese and 

Urdu have aU increased, speciailjt the Tehrguh, whb^^ 
progress of 20 per cent. Consequently, the proportion of the Marathi-speakers 
to the total population has decreased from 303 per *111111610 1891 to 264 per 
mille in 1921. The numerical strength of the Marathsbs was greatly afieoted 
in 1901,, owing to the loss of population sustained by^ths Marathwara 
distrie^ m a consequence of famines of the preceding; decade^ iduring the 
.suhseqaemt decade ihey, however, recovered their lost nmnbers and showed, 
in i9ll, ahtren^i' slightly exceeding that in 189,1. But as the decade which 
closed in iSStt equally disastrous to Marathwara as the one preceding 
1901, th^ have again fallen off. It must, however, be distinctly noted that 
owing to the reconstitution of the districts, which necessitated greater 
<haages in Marathwara^ in order to bring under tlmt ^vision the Karnatio 
country also, th^ in Telingana, it is r^h^ itnpessible to 
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institute a comparison, on the basis of districts, between the Marathi- 
speaking population at this and the previous Censuses. As Teliugana 
has, however, remained more or less constant, it would be of interest to 
see how the Marathi-speakers in that division stand now as compared with 
their position at preiious Censuses. At the Census of 1891, there were 217 
Marathi-speaking persons in 10,000 of the population of Telingana, This 
proportion increased to 324 in 1911, and further still to 348 in 1921. Their 
principal stronghold in Telingana is Adilabad, where they form more than 
one-fifth of the population. 

1 95. Distribution of the Kanarese-speakers. — The Kanarese-epeaking 
population of the Dominions is confined more or less to the districts of Gul- 
barga, Raichur and Bidar, as will be seen from the map below. These three 



districts together contain over 93 per cent, of the total Kanarese-speakers 
in the State. Compared with their numbers in 1891, they show an increase 
of 85,882, but as compared with 1911, they show a falling ofi of 143,077. 
Their proportion per 1,000 of the population has, therefore, fallen from 126 
in 1891 to 123 in 1921. The Telugus have advanced in the last decade 
twice as much as the Kanarese have retrograded. The latter would seem to 
have suffered equally with the Marathas. Since 1881, the population of 
the typical Kanarese districts of Gulbarga and Raichur has increased by 40 
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and 32 per cent, respectively, but the number of Kanarese-speakers has 
increased by no more than 26 per cent, during the same period. Again, in 
1891, there were 113 Kanarese-speaking persons in every 10,000 of the 
population of Telingana. Now there.are only 78. It would, therefore, seem 
that the Kanarese-speaking population is being rather hard pressed by the 
Telugus on one side, and the Marathas on the other. An analysis of the 
figures points to this. For example, the proportion of the Kanarese-speaking 
people per 10,000 of the population of Gulbarga has decreased from 6,913 
in 1911 to 6,466 in 1921. Similarly, the proportion for the Telugu-speakers 
has fallen 'from 1,996 to 1,614. On the other hand, the proportion for Marathi 
has risen enormously from 328 to 1,540. Thus, Kanarese and Telugu seem 
to be yielding place to Marathi in this district. Likewise, Kanarese and 
Marathi seem to be domineered over by Telugu in Bidar. Only in Raichur 
does Kanarese hold its own against Telugu. 

196. Distribution of the Urdu- Speaking Population. — Unlike Telugu, 
Marathi and Kanarese which are confined more or less to one part or other 
of the Dominions, Urdu, which is also the Court language of the State, is 
spoken throughout the Dominions. Urdu-speakers, however, do not form 
such a large proj)ortion of the population as speakers of the three other 
vernaculars of the State mentioned already. The following map shows the 

■ ' !iq 
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percentage that the Urdu speakers of a district bear to the total population 
of the district. 

The number of persons, who returned Urdu as their mother-tongue 
at the present Census, is l,i290,866, which shows a decrease of 50,756 persons, 
as compared with the number in 1911. However, the proportion of the Urdu- 
speakers per 1,000 of the population has increased from 100 in 1911 to 104 
in 1921. The number of Musalmans enumerated in the State at the pre- 
sent Census beiug 1,298,277. the number of Urdu-speakers falls short of the 
number of Musalmans by 7,411. Whatever the languages returned by 
these 7,411 persons might be, there can be no doubt that all those, who 
gave out Urdu as their mother-tongue, are Musahnans. At the last Census, 
about 40,000 Musalmaus had returned some language other than Urdu as 
their mother-tongue. It may he recapitulated that in 1881 and 1891, Urdu 
was classified in this State as a dialect of Hindi and included Hindostani. 
Since 1901, however, Urdu is being treated as a distinct language and the 
figures for Hindostani given separately. Thus in 1891) the total Musalman 
population was less than the number returned as speaking Urdu (iucluding 
Hindostani). In 1901, although Hindi, Urdu and Hindostani were distin- 
guished in the returns, the number of the Urdu-speakers was again larger 
than that of the Musalman population. For the first time in 1911, the 
number of Musalmaus exceeded that of the Urdu-speakers, and this condi- 
tion has repeated itself on the present occasion also. The Musalman 
population has suffered a decrease of 5'9 per cent, during the last decade, 
while the Urdu-speakers have decreased by 3'8 per cent, duiing the same 
period. This difference clearly indicates that some of the Musalmaus in 
these Dominions returned not Urdu but some other Indian vernacular as 
their mother-tongue. As will be noticed from the map on the preceding 
page, most of the Urdu-speakers are to be found in the City and in the 
districts of Aurangabad, Gulbarga and Bidar, which have been associated 
with the history of the ancient Musalman Kingdoms of the Deccan. 

197. Minor Vernaculars of the State. — As already stated, 8 minor 
languages are grouped in Imperial Table X along with Telugu, Marathi, 
Kanarese and Urdu as the vernaculars of the State. The marginal statement 

gives their names and the number of persons returned as ; ^ . 

speaking them at the present Census. The more impor- ; Language 

tant among these are Gondi, Lambadi and Yerukala. ^ 

While the numbers speaking the first two have decreased bmu ... 3,915 

dui-ing the decade immediately preceding the present •" 

Census, those speaking the last have increased. During the ISSu ^197 

decade 1901-11, the Lambadi speakers had increased by - 132 , 6-24 

nearly 100 per cent. During the present decade they wadau 2 ,i 67 

show a heavy decrease. This may, however, be due to ivenkaia ... lojss 

their having returned themselves under other classes. ^ — 

This view would seem to gain strength from the fact that the strength of 
the tribej as compared with the number of persons speaking the tribal langu- 
age, shows that nearly half the tribe has not returned their tribal language 
as their mother-tongue. In the case of the Gondi and the Yerukala tribes 
also,, a lack of correspondence between the strength of the tribes and of 
those speaking the tribal languages is app-arent. 

As these tribes come under Hindu influence, it is quite likely that they 
find it advantageous to pick up some language or other commonly used by 
their neighbouring Hindus- And, as neophytes are very enthusiastic about 
their professions and acquirements, such of these tribes as have acquired a 
smattering knowledge of some language- or other would rather return it as 
their mother-tongue, forsaking their own tribal dialect. As regards the 
distribution of these tribal languages, it may be stated that Lambadi is 
spoken by large numbers in Warangal, Adhiahad and Mahbubnagar in 
Telingana and Nander in Marathwara. Gondi and Yerukala are confined 
more or less to Telingana only, ^ejorner being most prevalent in. Adilabad 
and Warangal and the latteri in ^dhbubnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda 
in Telingana and Raichur in Maxatlr^ra. 
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198. Veynaculars of India Foreign to the State. — Of thG total popula- 
tion of the State, only 97,844, or less than one per cent., speak vernaculars of 
India foreign to the State- The names and the numbers speaking the more 
mportant of these languages are shown in the margin. The other verna- 
^ ^ eulars of this class have less than 1,000 speakers each. 

“ Nnmbei^^ The speakers of Rajasthani, Western Hindi and Tamil 

j Language speakers ! have decreased during the present decade ; only the 

' Gujarati-speakers show an increase of about 1)800. 

'Eajastbani... 27,-500 1 29 per cent, of these, who speak vernaculars of 

... 25,985 India foreign to the State, speak Rajasthani) or more 

■ G^rati 16,793 coiTeotly, Marwari, a dialect of Rajasthani, as the other 

: dialect, Rangri, of this language is spoken by only a 

handful of people (197). Large numbers of the Mar- 
wari-speakers are to be found in Hyderabad City and in the districts of 
Parbhani, Nander, Bhir and Osmanabad. Western Hindi claims 26 per 
cent, of the people, who speak Indian vernaculars foreign to the State. 
Hindi and Hindostani are the two dialects of this language which are 
generally spoken. The Hindi- speakers are confined chiefly to the City and 
the districts of Parbhani, and Bidar and the Hindostani-speakers, while 
less in number than the Hindi-speakers in the City, are found in large 
numbers in the districts of Aurangabad, Nander, Parbhani and Bidar. 

The great bulk of the Tamilians — over 64 per cent are limited to the City, 

and considerable numbers of them are to be found in Adilabad and Raichur 
also. The Gujarati-speakers are more or less confined to Hyderabad City 
and the districts of Adilabad, Aurangabad and Osmanabad. Kathri and 
Nagari are the dialects of Gujarati generally spoken in this State. 


The remaining languages of this category do not call for any notice, 
as they are represented by very meagre numbers. It may, however, be 
noted in passing that Eastern Hindi, which showed 6,609 speakers in 1911, 
has now only 6 persons. Likewise, the number of the Panjabi-speakers has 
dwindled from 3,414 to 725 during the same period. Most probably the 
speakers of these languages have hidden their heads under some other 
languages, such as Urdu and Hindi. 


199. Non-Indian Languages. — Non-Indian languages are spoken by 
only 11,734 persons in the State, or by 9 in 10,000 of the population. Of the 
speakers of such foreign languages, those who talk European languages 
predominate, their number being nearly four times that of the people who 
use Asiatic languages. Arabic and English account for more than 98 per 
cent, of these persons. Compared with the figures for 1911, the number 
of the Arabic speakei’s has decreased by over 60 per cent., while that of 
the English-speakers has increased by about 5 per cent. The decrease as 
regards Arabic is, no doubt, due to the fact that most of the Arabs, on 
retirement from service here, go back to their native land. 

200. Hyderabad City. — .The cosmopolitan nature of the City population 
is well borne out by the fact that it is composed of persons speaking almost 
all the languages we have been speaking of. The marginal table distri- 
butes the population according to the more important languages spoken. 

It shows that, as before, 
Urdu and Telugu are 
predominently -prevalent 
in the City. The num- 
ber of the Marathi- 
speakers is much less 
than that of the speakers 
of llamil, h vOrhaoular 
foreign to the State. In 
" ' ths Same wRy, Eanarese 

occupies a yery low posifiofi. Ah f numerioal strength those 
who speak these larnguages^ it mfisk tha^ as oomj^sWff %it!h the 


Language 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Urdu 

199,078 

244,709 

213,092 

194,930 

Telagu ... 

155,806 

185,318 

169,680 

158,889 

Tamil 

13,593 

18,886 

17,718 

15,426 

Marathi 

11,399 

15.699 

18,563 

16,587 

fBaiasfchan^ 

6,136 

9,583 

9,482 1 


English 

0,851 

7,219 

6,662 

V,B78 

WestSra Hikat L 

4,853 

8481 

2^360 

8,303 
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figures for 1911, there has been a decrease in the number of speakers of every 
one of these languages. This is rather to be expected, as the City lost 
over 19 per cent, of its population during the decade. The proportionate 
decrease suffered by the Urdu and the English-speakers is almost equal to 
that of the total pO])ulation, though it must be observed that the loss in 
the latter was due to a greater extent to the European War, which 
reduced the number of the British Troops stationed at Secunderabad and 
Boiarum (which, for Census purposes, are included under the City) than to 
the prevalence of plague, pestilences and high prices of foodstuffs. The 
Telugu-speakers suffered to a slightly less extent : on the other hand, the 
speakers of the remaining languages suffered nearly twice as much. 


201. General Observations. — Although, as regards the main languages 
spoken in the State, there exists no positive proof to show that any of 
them domineers over, and gradually displaces, another, yet, in the ease of 
the Animistic tribes, such a process seems to be operative. The marginal 
statement compares the strength of some of 
the aboriginal tribes with the numbers speak- 
ing their tribal languages. It would be seen 
that the vast discrepancy between the two 
sets of figures unmistakably points to such a 
tendency. It may be noted that, under 
instructions from the Census Commissioner 
for India, 4,033 persons, who ret-mmed 
Banjari as their mother-tongue, have been 
included under Lambadi. 


Trilit; 

strength ; 

1 

Number 
speaking ; 

tribal 

language 

Bhil 

13,723 

3,915 

Uond 

...: 93,879 ' 

08.200 ' 

Lambadi 

...! 223.779 ■ 

132>24 

Yernkala 

..•i 30,38-5 

10,753 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Distribution of total population bv language. 


{ 

i 

■ Language 

Total number of Sp 

1921 i 1911 

eakers 

1901 

Number 
per mille 
of popu- 
lation of 
State in 
1921 

Where chieiiy spoken (District or Natural Diyision), 

j 1 

2 

3 ' 

i 

5 

6 

*Bhill ... 

3,915 

7.012 

2;836 

^ 

Aurangabad. 

i Gondi ... 

68,200 

73,939 

73,584 

5 

Warangal, Adilabad. 

i Ealkadi... 

2,063 

2,763 

2,330 


Gulbarga, Bidar. 

! Kanarese 

1,536,928 

1,680,005 

1,562,022 

123 

Do jRaichur, Bidar. 

^ Soibati ... 

197 

... 


... 

Aurangabad, 

' Lambadi 

132,624 

237,899 

120,394 

11 

Warangal, Adilabad, Mahbobnagar, Nander, 

, Marathi 

3,296,8.58 

3,498,763 

2,898,738 

264 

Marathwara (except Raichur), Adilabad. 

;Pardhi ... 

2.437 

... 

... 

... 

Aurangabad. 

! Telngu ... 

6,015,174 

6,367,578 

5,148,056 

482 

Telingana, Nander, Gulbarga, Baichur, Bidar. 

j Wadari ... 

2.167 

L048 

940 


Aurangabad, Gulbarga. 

i Western Hindi (Urdu) 

1,290,366 

1,341,622 

1,191,047 

104 

Throughout the State. 

i Yernkala 

10,753 

7,398 

6,921 

1 

Warangal, Mahbubnagar,*Nalgonda, Baichur, 

! Bengali ... 

45 

... 

... 


Hyderabad City. 

i Eastern Hindi 

6 

6,609 

136 

... 

Nalgonda. 

i Gujarati 

iej93 

15,060 

16,253 

1 

Hyderabad City, Adilabad, Aurangabad, Osmanabad 

! Malay alam 

164 

... 


... 

Do. 1 

j Oriya ... 

240 

... 

... 

... 

Do 

{ Panjabi -- 

725 

3,414 

2,659 


Do. Aurangabad. 

1 Pashto ... 

131 

786 

1,565 

... 

Do. 

, Eajasthani 

27,500 

i 50,208 

59,620 

2 

Do. Parbhani. 

1 Sindhi... 

49 

! 

... 

... 

Do. 

! Tamil ... 

21,168 

: 32,425 : 

34,396 


Do. 

Western PKndi 

25,985 

i 

... 

2 ‘ 

Do. Aurangabad, Parbhani. 

Minor Indian Languages 

5,038 

1 


1 

Warangal. 1 

Arabic 

2,228 

; 5,683 1 

9,937 

... 

Hyderabad Gityj Aurangabad. 

Persian ... 

141 


... 

.*» 

Do. Nalgonda. 

Minor Asiatic Language 

29 I 

1 ' 

... 

j 

Nalgonda, Bhir, 

English 

9,285 i 

' 8,843 1 

7,907 

1 1 

Hyderabad City. 

Other European Languages ... 

51 i 

I - we 1 

144 


Do 


[Statmmi 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II— Distribution by language of the population 

OF each district. 


i 

iDistrict and Natural 

1 Division 

Number per 10,000 of population speaking 

Urdu 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Kanarese j 

Gondi 

L'ambadi 

Other State 
languages 

All other 
languages 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

STATE 

1,035 

4,823 

2,644 

1,232 

55 

106 

17 

88 

Telin^ana 

905 

8,317 

348 

78 

105 

151 

15 

81 

Hyderabad City -- 

4.926 

3,855 

282 

52 

1 

2 

20 

862 

Atraf-i-Baicla 

1,081 

8,014 

396 

384 

3 

84 

10 

28 

Warangal 

5G4 

8,750 

' 69 

2 

117 

427 

15 

56 

Karimnagar 

374 

9,487 

67 

1 

4 

54 

. 9 

4 

AdiJabad 

589 

5,606 

2,322 

110 

844 

423 

11 

95 

Medak ...j 

896 

8,958 

49 

19 

P., 

32 

15 

31 

Nizamabad 

738 

8,949 

91 

58 

6 

131 

6 

21 

Mabbubnagar 

797 

8,562 j 

223 

225 

4 

148 

36 

5 

Nalgonda 

445 

9,r5l9 1 

17 

... 

... 

... 

14 

5 

Marathwara 

1,173 

1,117 i 

5,079 

2,457 

1 

59 

19 

95 

Aurangabad 

1,323 

62 i 

8,227 

25 

10 

43 

82 

228 

Bhir 

881 

25 

0,881 

16 


73 

19 

105 

Nander 

1,150 

1,670 

6,470 

467 

1 

155 

2 

85 

Parbbani 

3,159 

141 

8,389 

49 

... 

47 

2 

213 

Gulbarga 

1,294 


1,540 

5,465 

... 

45 

16 

26 

Osmanabad 

1,049 

91 

8,486 

269 

... 

17 

5 

83 

Raichur 

825 

2,502 

90 

6,459 

... 

67 

18 

39 

Bidar 

1,572 

1,678 

3,689 

2,976 

... 

34 

14 

37 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Comparison of caste and language tables. 


Tribe 

strength, of tribe 
(Table XIII) 

No. speaking 
tribal language 
(Table X) 

Bhili 

13,723 

3,915 

Gondi 

98,879 

68,200 

Lambadi 

223,779 

132,624 

Yemkala 

30,385 

10,758 




CHAPTER X. 
INFIRMITIES 
General Observations. 


202. The Infirmities recorded . — As at the previous Censuses, enumerators 
were instructed to record in the last column of the schedule information 
regarding four infirmities, viz.^ insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness and 
leprosy. In one respect the instructions varied from those of 1911. In 
that year, only those who were deaf and dumb jrom hh-th were taken note 
of, while at the present Census, enumerators were directed to record all 
sufferers from deaf-mutism, whether congenital or acquired. It has been 
stated on the authority of Dr. James Kerr Love, M.D., (Glasgow) that about 
half the number of deaf-mutes are affected with this infirmity after hirth 
and before speech is fixed. It was, therefore, presumed that a great many 
afflicted persons of this class escaped enumeration under the old instruc- 
tions. Hence it was thought desirable to omit the words “ from birth ” in 
the former definition so as to include persons who have become deafmutes 
after birth also. 

203. Reference to Statistics. — The statistics regarding infirmities have 
been set forth in two Imperial Tables, Table XII and Table XII-A. Table 
XII is divided into two parts : — 

Part I showing the distribution of the afflicted according to age ; and 

Part II their distribution according to locality. 

Table XII-A. shows infirmities by selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 
Appended to this chapter are three Subsidiary Tables which exhibit pro- 
portionate and comparative figures as follows : — 

No. I shows the number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 
of the last five Censuses ; 

' No. II shows the distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each 
sex ; 

No. Ill shows the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age 
period and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

204. The accuracy of the record. — The entries regarding infirmities in the 
schedules were transferred on to separate slips and showed that the enume- 
rators had, as a rule, fairly understood what was wanted of them. To 
ensure accuracy, the work of transferring the entries from the schedules to 
the slips was entrusted to a special gang of men to whom necessaiy ins- 
tructions were issued. It must, however, be stated that the record of infir- 
mities is generally less trustworthy than most other Census statistics, 
owing to wilful concealment, on the one hand, and the difficulty of diagno- 
sis, on the other. As “ hope rises eternal in the human breast ” no house- 
holder willingly admits the existence of serious or loathsome diseases in his , 
family and holds on to the hope that sooner or later the afflicted may recover 
from the malady. This reticence is observed for obvious reasons more in 
the case of females than in the case of males and more in the case of the 
young and the adolescent than in the case of the old. There is no hard 
and fast boundary between sanity and insanity. “ Mental affliction in the 
early Christian days of Europe provided a ready road to a Iheal reputation 
for sainthood ” (Madras Census Report of 1911). Haluoiuations and loss of 
self-control are generally ascribed to “ possession ”, It is believed that if 
the particular demon or godling is properly appeased by special offerings, 
the person afflicted may be released and thus regain his sanity. Again, the 
diagnosis of the house-holder or the enumerator may be wrong. Hysteria 
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mav be confounded with insanity. Ditnness of sight, an inevitable concom- 
itant of old age, may be reti’rnedas blindness. Tertiary syphilis, scrofula, 
or erisvpelas may be mistaken for leprosy. It is, therefore, observed in the 
England and Wales Census Report of 1911, page 232, that “ while realising 
the^great importance of attempting to ascertain the numbers of persons 
afflicted with certain infirmities, we must submit that statistics of this nature 
obtained through a general population Census are most unsatisfactory; firstly, 
on account of the difficulty of framing a suitable form of inquiry defining the 
degree of disability which it is desired to include in the tabulation and, 
secondly, because the definition has to be applied by householders with no 
technical knowledge, who will interpret in different ways and many of whom 
have a natural reluctance to admit that they or their relatives suffer from any 
defeot~at least to the degree referred to in the inquiry.” It may be stated 
in this connection that the number of intentional omissions is least as 
regards blindness but that in the case of the other infirmities the figures do 
not show with any degree of exactness even the approximate number of 
persons afflicted. It may, however, be assumed that the degree of error is 
fairly constant in all parts of the State and at successive enumerations. The 
statistics, especially those for males may, therefore, be taken to indicate the 
changes in the prevalence of the infirmities, the localities where they are 
meet common and the distribution of the afflicted by age. 

205< Comparison with Previous Censuses. — The marginal table shows the 

number of persons sufiering 
from each infirmity at each of 
the Censuses since 1881. Com- 
pared with the figures for 1911, 
there has been an increase of 
over 2,000 or 8 per cent, in the 
number of the afflicted, though 
the population as a whole has 
decreased by oven’ 6 per cent, 
during the decade. The increase 
occurs in the number of the 
blind and the lepers and may be due to more accurate enumeration and 
the opening in 1916 of a Leper Home at Diohpalli in the Nizamabad district 
which has drawn a number of lepers to it. The decrease in the number of 
deaf-mutes is rather difficult of explanation. As already stated, instructions 
were altered this time so as to bring on to the record not only congenital 
deaf-mutes but all persons suffering from this infirmity. It was, therefore, 
expected that there would, be an inoi’ease in the number of such persons. 
On the contrary, there has been a decrease in the number. The prevalence 
of epidemics, which proved so fatal during the decade, would seem to account 
for this to a certain extent. These epidemics must have naturally played 
greater havoc among deaf-mutes, who have less power of resistance than 
persons in normal health. 


Infirmity 

Number affiicted m 

1921 j 1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Insane 

Deaf-mute... 

Blind 

Leper 

Total ... 

2,519 

3,410 

19,138 

4,214 

! 

2,560 j 334 

4,421 627 

16,263 j 1,844 

3,758 j 330 

1,584 

4,419 

10,632 

2,977 

2,295 

3,873 

1.1,723 

2,989 

29,281 

27,002 

2,635 

19,612 

20,880 
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206. Variations in Infirmities. — The diagram below illustrates the 
variations in each infirmity by sex since 1881. The marked decline in the 
infirmity figures in 1901 all over India was attributed to two very severe 
famines, which occurred during the years preceding the Census of 1901 and 
which, it was stated, must have caused exceptionally high mortality among 
the infirm, who are of inferior phj'sique and not able to resist the debilitat- 
ing effects of famine. Even so, the figures for this State were extraordinarily 
low. It would appear that very little serious attempt was made at that 
Census to collect the statistics, so far as these infirmities in the Dominions 
were concerned. The blind curve shows a steep rise since 1901 and goes 
much higher than in 1891 and 1881. The leper curve attains its maximum 
height in 1921. But the cmwes for the insane and the deaf-mutes do not 
show any such high fluctuations. 



207. Relative prevalence of each infirmity. — More than half the total 
number of the afflicted persons are blind. About one-seventh are lepers, 
on£-eight are deaf-mutes and one-twelfth insane. At the last Census, deaf- 
mutes were returned in larger numbers than lepers. This time, the latter 
exceed the former, owing, possibly to the fact that the establishment of a 
Leper Home gathered together for treatment about 6 per cent, of the total 
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number, some of whom at least would otherwise have been missed by the 

enumerator and thus escaped 
entry under this category. The 
marginal statement compares the 
prevalence of these infirmities in 
England and Wales at the Census 
of 1911 with the returns for 1921 
of the State, two of the adjoining 
Provinces and two of the impor- 
tant Indian States. The enor- 
mous preponderance of insanity 
in England is probably due to 
careful diagnosis and accurate 
returns bn the one hand and the greater wear and tear of nerve tissues 
involved in the struggle for existence there. 

INSANITY. 

208. Distribution and Variation, —The number of persons returned as 
insane at the present Census is 202 per million of the population, as against a 
proportion of 191 per million in 1911, thus showing an increase of 11 per mil- 
lion of the population. Compared with the adjoining Provinces and Indian 
States, the proportion of the insane in the State is only about a half of that 
in Bombay and Baroda, about the same as in Madras and nearly 40 per 
cent, more than in Mysore. The inset map indicates the proportion of 


Map Showing The Pisrr^iBu tip n- 
-«= Of Insane 



insanes to the total population of each district and shows that, though the 
amount of insanity varies greatly in different parts of the State, nowhere 
does it approach the proportion shown hy , Engird tmd. Wales. This may 
be due not only to the greater nervous strain cff naddieru. civilised life but 
also to thb HihOTirpeia^ habits of thb labouring ciasaes in the West. 

The highest pnbpd^cfo of the insane is presented by the City, where there 
are 64 insane persons pmr 100,000 of the population,’ Thb niunber is swelled 
, by location within the prednots of the Lun^o , As5dum which 


Country 

Infirm per million 

Blind 

Deaf- 

mutes 

Insane 

Lepers 

England and Wales. 

730 

419 

4,491 


Madras Prey. 

868 

507 

SOS 

297 

Bombay „ 

1,855 

547 

417 

362 

Baroda ...i 

3,194 

281 ' 

467 

259 

Mysore 

866 

' 604 

145 

53 

Hyderabad 

1,535 

273 

202 

338 
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contained 1*2-2 inmates at the time of the Census. If the inmates of the 
Asylum who were not born in the city (57) are excluded, the actual propor- 
tion falls to 50 per 100,000 inhabitants which, however, still stands the 
highest in the State. This is no doubt due to the greater stress of life, on 
the one hand, and the greater inducements to over-indulgence in intempe- 
rate habits, on the other, in the City than elsewhere in the Dominions. 
Of the districts in Telingana, Medak is the worst sufferer from this 
infirmity, the proportion being 39 per 100,000. Next to Medak stands 
Nizamabad with 37 insanes per one hundred thousand inhabitants, while 
Warangal shows the lowest proportion in Telingana, z-iis., 17 per one 
hundi-ed thousand. Aecoi-ding to sex also, the City shows the highest 
proportion.s, vi.z!., 86 males and 40 females per 100,000 of each sex. Next 
to the City, Nizamabad show-s the highest proportion of male insanes 
(45 per 100,000), and Medak the highest proportion of female insanes 
(36 per l(X),b00), the lowest proportions being presented by Atraf-i-Balda 
(16 male insanes per 100,000) and "Warangal (14 female insanes per 
100,000) respectively. It may be noted in passing that Atraf-i-Balda and 
Nalgonda have proportionately more female insanes than male insanes. 

Turning now to Marathwara, we find the highest proportion of the 
insane in that division is presented by Gulbarga. This figure, however, is 
less than half the highest proportion for Telingana excluding the City. The 
rest of the districts show much less proportions than this, the lowest being 
9 per 100,000 in Parbhani. According to sex, Gulbarga shows the highest 
proportion of male insanes, 21 per 100,000 and the second highest female 
insanes, 14 per 100,000, the highest proportion of female insanes — 15 per 
100,000 — being found in Raichur, which presents a higher proportion of 
female insanes than male. These figures also arc less than half the corres- 
ponding figures for Telingana. On the whole, Marathwara is less afflicted 
with insanity than Telingana, the proportions being 13 and 25 respectively 
per 100,000 of population. The figure for Telingana is exclusive of the 
City. 

Comparing the present proportions with the corresponding figures for 
1911, we find that, while the ratio of male insanes has remained the same 
during the decade, that of female insanes has increased from 15 to 17 per 
100,000. In Telingana the proportions have fallen from 34 to 30 in the 
case of males and from 26 to 24 in the case of females per 100 000, while 
in Marathwara they have risen from 12 to 16 and from 6 to 10, respectively. 
In the City and in the districts of Nizamabad and Mahbubiiagar both male 
and female insanes have comparatively increased. Medak is another dis- 
trict in Telingana which shows an increase in the proportion of its female 
insanes. On the other hand, almost all the districts of Marathwara show 
higher ratios of the insane than in 1911, the only exceptions being Bidar, 
which has the siame proportion of male insanes now as at the previous 
Census, and Nander, where the female proportion has decreased slightly 
from 7 to 6 per 100,000. 

From the above it appears that insanity is more prevalent among men 
than among women. In fact, the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males 
is 723, while the proportiou of women to men in the State population is as 966 
to 1,000. This difference is usually explained with reference to the greater 
metabolism of the male physical and mental constitution. It must, however, 
be noted that there is a greater likelihood of concealment in the case of 
women than of men.. Moreover, the women of the upper and middle classes 
lead a quiet and secluded life and are not engaged in the struggle for exist- 
ence to so large an extent as the males. They are also far less addicted 
to intemperance and excesses of various kinds. It is admitted on all hands 
that insanity is generally caused by the excessive use of narcotics. In the 
Indian Census of 1901, the general conclusion was arrived at that local 
physical conditions had little effect on insanity and further that such social 
practices as consanguineous mEtrriages had very little to do with this afflic- 
tion. Thus, the higher proportions of both male and fems^le insanes in 
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Telingana than in Marathwara would seem to indicate that the people of 
the former division indulge in narcotic drugs and spirits to a greater extent 
than those of the latter. 

209. Insanity by Age,— Subsidiary Table 11 shows the distribution of 
the insane per 10,000 of each sex according to age-groups at each of the last 
five Censuses. It shows that the highest proportion of male insanes occurs 
at the age-group 25-30, the next highest being at 10-15 years. In the case 
of females, the two highest proportions occur at 20-25 and 10-16. in 1911, 
while the male insanes predominated at the same age -groups, the female 
proportions showed some slight difference and were high at 16-20 and 10-16. 
The difference in the sex proportions is least marked at the two extremes of 
life, before the struggle for existence begins" and after it ijas practically ceas- 
ed, and is greatest between the ages 10-85 in the case of males and 10-30 in 
that of females. The proportions show that if a person has any natural 
predisposition to insanity or is likely to acquire it by excesses of various 
kinds, the malady appears before the person reaches his or her climacteric. 
The figures further indicate that the danger zone for males is the period 
20-35, which is undoubtedly the most stressful period of a man’s life. For 
women the period of greatest risk from insanity is beween 10 and 25 due, in 
no small measure, to premature burden of motherhood and the strain 
exerted by the cares of the family. 

The marginal diagram compares the proportion of insane persons of 
both sexes per hundred thousand of the population at the Censuses of 1921 
and 1911. It shows that the number of the insane below the age of 10 is 

small due, partly, to 
the fact that insanity 
generally comes on in 
later life and, partly, 
to the reluctance of 
parents to admit the 
existence of the afflic- 
tion in their children. 
The proportion of the 
male insane rises 
steadily till the age of 
80 is reached and 
then there is a gra- 
dual decline, except 
at “ 60 and over ”, 
where it rises higher 
than -at “ 50-60 ” In 
the case of females, 
there are two 'sum- 
mits, one at 10-20 
and another at 20-30, 
the proportion at 
40-60 being the same as at 10-20. In fact, Subsidiary Table III shows that 
the proportion of females afflicted per 1,000 males is' highest at 20-26 and 
next at 15-20. - 

DBAF-MUTISM. 

210. Distribution and Variation . — The number of deaf-mutes in the 

^tate ismow 8,410, as against 4,421 in 1911. The proportion works out at 273 
per naiffioi^ ad compared with 331 in 1911. The remarkable decrease in the 
number bad be^ &sem^ the beginning of this Chapter. Compared 
with the loropoilidnsiiEi- deaf^iM.ut^^ in the adjoining British Provinces, the 
proportion iU th& Stafe is about one-half. As compared . y d-^h other 

important Indian StatfiSi the rpropdrlfion her© almost equate sjiiaik&^^^apoda 

is dess Ifisan half thfet of -M It is only #5t^t4i^/Bngland 
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and Wales. The marginal map shows the distribution of the deaf-mutes 

and in- 
dicat e s 
their 
propor - 
tion l 0 
total 
popul a- 
tion in 
each 
district. 
Unlike 
i n sa n- 
i t y, 
deaf - 
mutism 
prevails 
to a 
greate r 
exte n t 
in Ma- 
r a t h- 
w a r a 
(3*1 per 
100,000) 
than in 
Te 1 i n- 
g a n a 
(2 0 per 

100,000), seven of the districts of the former showing higher pro]?ortions of 
deaf-mutes than any of the districts of the latter. The City shows the 
lowest proportion of deaf-mutes in the State, iA'.. 13 per one hundred 
thousand of its population. In six of the districts of Telingana, ciz., 
Warangah Karimaagar, A.dilaoad, Nizainabad, Mahbubnagar and ISialgonda, 
the proportion varies from 14 to 20 per 100,000. Only in the remaining 
two districts, i. e., Atraf-i-Balda and ^ledak does the proportion increase to 
29 and 30 respectively. Thus, Medak shows the highest proportion of this 
infirmity in Telingana, just as it shows the highest proportion of the insane 
in that division. On the other hand, Osinanabad, which has the lowest 
proportion of deaf-mutes in Marathwara, viz , 27 per 100, OOO, presents, 
however, a higher proportion than six out of the 8 districts of Telingana, 
and the rest of the districts of Marathwara show much higher proportions, 
Bidar being the worst sufferer from this infirmity, with a proportion of 43 
deaf-mutes per 100,000 of its population. In the matter of insanity also, it 
stands pretty high, being a greater sufferer from that infirmity than 6 out 
of the 8 districts. 

It is well-known in Europe and the United States of America that 
deaf-mutisra co-exists with cretinism and goitre and it has always been a 
popular, as well as a scientific, belief that water is the vehicle of the patlio- 
genic organism. In India the same association of the three infirmities 
seems to exist, wherever deaf -mutism is specially prevalent, and also the 
areas of maximum prevalence are ordinarily along the course of certain 
rivers. Sir Bdwhrd Gait showed this clearly in his Bengal Census Report 
of 1901. However in the absence of data regarding dual infirmities, as no 
one in this State returned himself as suffering from more than one infir- 
mity, it is not possible to state how far the same association of these three 
infirmities occurs in this country. It may, however, be noted that in two 
instances at least, i. e., in Medak and Bidar, there seems to be some connec- 
tion between insanity and deaf-mutism. The percentage of the afflicted 
is equally high as regards both the infirmities in these two districts. 

Popular belief attributes deaf-mutism to consanguineous marri- 
ages and the consequent excessive interbreeding. This theory has of 
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course no scientific basis and statistics also do not support this. The 
Hindus oi Telingana, who are more given to cousin-marriage than those of 
Marathwara, show much smaller proportion of deaf-mutes than the latter. 
In the same manner, the Dravidians of Southern India, who practise 
cousin marriage extensively, are far less affected than the people of many 
other parts, to whom this institution is unknown. 

211. Distribution by Sex and Age. — As in insanity so in deaf-mutism 
also, women seem to sufier much less than men, the ratio of the females 
afSicted per 1,000 males being 710. Compared with 1911, this proportion 
has decreased by 42 per mille. Taking proportion on 100,000 of each sex, 
the decrease in the case of males is from 37 to 31 per 100,000 of the male 
population, and in that of females, from 29 to 28 per 100,000 of the female 
population. Turning to the natural divisions, we find that, while in 
Telingana the male ratio has fallen from 43 to 23 and the female ratio from 
32 to 17 during the decade 1911-21, in Marathwara the two ratios have in- 
creased, the male proportion from 31 to 41 and the female proportion from 26 
to 30. Moreover, the City and all the districts in Telingana show a decline 
in their proportions, Mahbubnagar presenting the heaviest decrease, 41 per 
100,000 among males and 36 per 100,000 among females. Per contra, out 
of the 8 districts in Marathwara, 7 have increased their male proportions and 
6 their female proportions of deaf-mutes. The highest proportion of male 
deaf-mutes in Telingana, 34 per 100,000, is found in Medak, while the 
highest in Marath^vara, 47 per 100,000, is presented by three districts, viz., 
Aurangabad, Parbhani and Bidar. In the ease of female proportions, the 
highest in Telingana is 29 per 100,000 shown by Atraf-i-Balda, while the 
highest in Marathwara is 39 perl00;000 found in Bidar. Thus, in Bidar 
both males and females suffer from deaf-mutism equally to a gi’eat extent. 

Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution of deaf-mutes per 10,000 of 
each sex at different age-groups and at each of the five last Censuses. It indi- 
cates that in the ease of males, the proportion of the deaf-mutes is highest 
at the age-group 10-15 and next highest at 5-10. Between 16 and 20 years 
the proportion falls, to rise again between 26 and 30, and thereafter it falls 
more or less gradually till the 60tb year is reached, after which it shows a 
rise again. In the ease of females, the age-groups 6-10 and 10-16 show 
similar high proportions, the ratio at the latter being the highest. A s 
with the male, the female proportion falls and rises between 16 
and “ 60 and over ”, but never approaches that at 10-16. These 
figures show that as deaf-mutism is more often than not congenital 
and persons suffering from it are generally short-lived, the defect is soon 
detected and the proportions fall at the higher ages. The reason why the 
proportions are lower at the first decennial age-group than at the next 
appears to be, to quote from the India Census Report of 1911, the fact that 
” parents are reluctant to admit the existence of this defect in their children 
so long as there is the slightest hope that it is merely a case of retarded 
development.” The rise after ‘ 60 ’ would seem to be caused by the inclusion 
in the returns as deaf-mutes persons who lost the sense of heai*ing in their 
old age. 

A comparison with the corresponding proportionate figures of 1911 
shows that the decrease in the number of the deaf-mutes, during the 
decade, has occurred mainly between the ages 6 and 36 in the ease of males, 
and 6 and 30 in the ease of females, the amount of decrease being very 
much larger among females than among males. This would seem to be the 
result of the greater retioenoe of parents with reference to the defects 
girls, on l^e one hend, and the .greater' feev pc wrought by the 
d£danih^3d£;^^|deeade ou: the ■ 
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The marginal diagram compares the number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 

persons of each age- 
period in 1921 with the 
corresponding figures in 

1911. 

A glance at the 
diagram convinces that 
the decrease in the num- 
ber of deaf-mutes during 
the decade has chiefly 
occurred at ages below 
50. 

BLINDNESS. 

212. General Observa- 
tions. — No less than 65 
per cent, of the infirm 
suffer from bhndness. 
The number of the blind 
has increased during the 
decade by nearly 18 per 
cent., duBj no doubt, to 
more careful eninnera- 
tion. Blindness is far 
more common than any of 
the other infirmities. It 
is also the most easy to 
diagnose. It does not 
excite feelings of loath- 
ing and hence there is 
no desire to conceal it. 
Persons who would he 
most reluctant to state 
that their children or 
the women of their family were^afiiicted with insanity, deaf -mutism or 
leprosy would readily admit blindness if any of them, suffered from it. So 
far, therefore, as this infirmity is concerned, the statistics may be accepted 
as correct for all practical purposes. t.'O’vi 

- >'<* b i r r j j 

It is a matter of common obseiwation ■ that blindness is ordinarily far 
more common in tropical countides than in those with a temperate climate. 
According to the statistics of 1911, there were 14 blind persons to every 
10,000 of the population in India, as compared with 8 to 9 in most Eiu'opean 
countries and in the United States of America. Figures already quoted 
show that the proportion of the blind in the State is about twice as much 
as that in England and Wales. The causes for blindness ai*e generally 
stated to be the glare of the summer son, the use of smoky wood-fuel in 
ill-veutilated kitchens, the use of the kerosine lamp without the glass 
chimney in small and close rooms of the poorer classes and genera! care- 
lessness and neglect of eye diseases. 
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213. Distribution and Variation.— The map below shows the proportion 



of the blind in each district. Unlike insanity, blindness prevails to a less 
extent in Telingana (116 per 100,000) than in Marathwara (194 per 100,000). 
"Warangal with 72 blind persons per 100,000 of the population shows the low- 
est proportion of the blind in Telingana. Karimnagar and Adilabad stand 
next higher with a proportion of 87 blind persons per 100,000, of their popula- 
tion. The City is higher still with a proportion of 99 per 100,000. The highest 
proportion in this respect (190 per, 100,000) is presented by Mahbubnagar. 

On the other hand, this highest proportion in Telingana is much less than 
what 6 .out of the 8 districts of Marathwara show. The lowest proportion 
in Marathwara (78 per 100,000) is seen in Raiohur and the highest (270 per . 
100,000) in Bhir. The prevalence of this infirmity would seem to vary in- 
versely with the rainfall. It occurs more frequently in tracts where the 
climate is dry, and the dust and glare are excessive, and least in places 

where a copious rainfall lays the dust 
and covers the surface of the ground 
with luxuriant green vegetation. This 
correlation is well brought out in the 
marginal statement. Mahbubnagar, 
for example* has the least rainfall and 
shows the highest proportion of the 
blind in Telingana. On the other hand, 
Adilabad, which gets the highest rain- 
fall, has the lowest proportion of the 
blind. The other districts in the divi- 
sion more or less follow the sam role, 
with the exception of Nizamabad, 
which enjoys pretty high rainfall and 
at the same time sufiers comparatively 
more from blindness. In Marathwara 
also, Aurangabad and JBhir, xyhich 
enjoy very little rainfaJl, suffpr^^ 
from this infirnaity,; 
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The other districts also suffer from blindness more or less in proportion 
to water scarcity- Raichnv presents some difficulty of explanation in this 
way. It has the lowest rainfall in the division but at the same time it is 
the most immune from blindness in Maratiiwara. 

214. Distribution by Sex and Age. — Blindness, as already remarked, is the 
only infirmity from which women suffer more than men, the number of 
females afflicted per 1,000 males being 1,016. This would appear to be due, 
firstly, to the fact that it is the women who are more confined than men to 
the houses which are generally verj’ badly ventilated and thus suffer to a 
greater extent from the smoke of the fires at which they cook their food, and, 
secondly, to the fact that they benefit less than men from medical and 
surgical relief, as they resort to the hospitals in very small numbers. 

The proportion of the blind in 100,000 persons of each sex is 157 in 
the case of females and 150 in that of males. These proportions are 113 
males and 117 females in Telingana, as against 189 and 200 respectively in 
Marathwara. The City and 4 of the districts in Telingana and 4 districts 
in Marathwara show higher proportion of the women afflicted than of men, 
the proportions being much higher in the latter than in the former divi- 
sion. It may also be observed that, as a general rule, males suffer most in 
tracts where blindness is least, and females in those where it is most 
prevalent. Subsidiary Table I shows that in Telingana, Warangal has the 
lowest proportion (69 per 100,000) of the blind among males, and Adilabad 
(74) the lowest among females, the highest in these two ratios 176 and 208 
respectively being presented by Mahbubnagar. In Marathwara, Raichur 
has the lowest proportion of the blind among both males and females, 
while Am’angabad presents the highest proportion as regards the blind 
among males, and Bhir as regards the blind among females. 

Compared with the proportions for 1911, there has been an increase 
in Telingana of 4 blind males and 8 blind females per 100,000 of each sex. 
On the other hand, the proportionate increase in Marathwara has been 54 
in the case of males and 67 in the case of females. Evidently the figures 
for this division were very much underestimated last time and, hence, 
the increase in the number of the blind noticed this time is mainly due to 
more accurate enumeration. This is further borne out by the fact that 
while in Telingana 3 districts show an increase in their male proportions 
and 5 in female proportions, all the districts in Marathwara show large 
increases in the proportions of their blind, both male and female, 

A glance at Subsidiary Table II shows that blindness is an affliction 
specially associated with old age, the highest proportion of the blind, both 
male and female, occurring at ages, 60 and over. Among the blind popula- 
tion, about 45 per cent, of the males and 61 per cent, of the females are over 
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40 years of age. At the first quinary age-period (0-6), which shows congenital 
blindness females preponderate. This preponderance appeal’s again at ‘SO- 
BS’, ‘40-45’, ‘50-55’ 
and ‘ 60 and over 
Compared with the 
proportions for 1911 
while males show 
an increase at ages 
‘0-6’, ‘10-15’, ‘S6-50' 
and ‘ 55 and over’, 
females show an 
increase at ‘0-15’, 
‘46-60’ and ‘66-60’. 
This would seem 
to indicate that 
the mortality rate 
among the blind 
is highest between 
the ages ‘15-36’. 

The marginal 
diagram shows the 
yai'iation in the 
number of the blind 
of both sexes at 
decennial age- 
periods during the 
decade 1911-21. It 
shows clearly that 
blindness is a di- 
sease of old age. 
Pew persons suffer 
from it in early 
childhood and the 
number afflicted 
rises steadily with 
age. Of the total 
number of persons 
who are blind, about 
40 per cent, are 
above the age of 45 
and 23 percent, over 
60 years old. These 
figures show that 
one of the most 
common causes of 
blindness is cata- 
ract which comes 
on late in life. The 
diagram further in- 
dicates that after 
30 years of age, fe- 
males suffer compa- 
ratively more from 
this affliction than 
males, due, no 
doubt, to their being 
debelitatedby 
smoke of fires at 
wMoh they cook 
their food. Moreover very few females resort to hospitals to get their 
cataracts operated. 
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215. Cataract cases,-— Figures for cataract cases, it 

nor raaintaioed separately in the past and 

so the Medical Department could supply 

figures only for the latter half of the ■ 


deciide under review, as shown in the 
margin. On an average, 257 cataract 
operations were performed successfully 
per annum, as compared with 05S in 
Mysore and 56 in Baroda. 
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would appear, were 
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LEPROSY. 

21 6. General Observations. — As already stated, many diseases are likely 
to be mistaken for leprosy : in fact, the Indian Leprosy Commission of 1^91 
found that of the persons produced before them as lepers, no less than 10 
per cent, were suffering from other diseases. Enumerators were warned 
against entering leucoderma as lejn’osy. However, it is cjuite possible that 
the diagnosis of laymen-enuraerators may have added to the returns some 
who may not be actually suffering from the disease, vrhile omitting also 
some who may be really suffering from it. Added to this are the omissions 
due to concealment, which, in the ease of females, may be very consider- 
able, as is shown by the fact that the number of females afflicted with 
leprosy per 1,000 males is only 419. 

The number of lepers returned this time shows au increase of over 11 
per cent, over the figures for 1911. It is, no doubt, due to more accurate 
enumeration, as otherwnse they would have shown a decrease, since the State 
population suffered a loss during the decade, and the weak and short-lived 
lepers are likely to suffer more from the calamities of the period than able- 
bodied persons. 

217. Distribution and Variation of Lepers. — The maiJ below shows the 
distribution of lejirosy over the Dominions and the incidence of the 



disease in each of the districts. The incidence per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion is 34 (30 in Telingana and 33 in Marathwara), as compared with 28 in 
1911. Nizamabad shows the highest proportion of the lepers (99 per 

53 
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100,000) and Baichur, the least (13 per 100,000). But if the inmates of the 
Leper Home at Nizamabad, who were born outside the Nizamabad district, 
(147) are deducted from the total number returned for the district (493), the 
proportion per 100,000 falls to 69. Even then, the ratio is the highest in 
the State. Somehow or other the district seems to be badly tainted with 
leprosy, and the Eev. Kerr, Superintendent of the Leper Home, even 
surmises that the incidence of leprosy in the district is much higher than 
what the Census figures show. The City shows a ratio of only 16 per 
100,000 of the population, and in the districts of Telingana, excepting 
Nizamabad, the proportion varies from 16 per 100,000 in Adilabad to 43 
per 100,000 in Medak. In Marathwara there is a wider range, the ratio 
varying from 13 in Raichur to 63 per 100,000 in Bhir and Osmanabad, 
The disease prevails to a greater extent in Marathwara than in Telingana, 
as is seen from the fact that, whereas only three districts in the latter 
division show a proportion of 30 or more per 100,000 of the population, no 
less than 5 districts in the former division show such high proportions. 

Nizamabad is the worst sufferer from -this dreadful infirmity, 92 per 
100,000 of its males and 46 per 100,000 of its females are afflicted with it. 
Raichur presents the lowest proportions in this respect, 17 and 9 respective- 
ly per 100,000 of population. 

218. Distribution by Sex and Age. — Comparing the proportions with the 
corresponding ones for 1911, it is found that, while the State proportion for 
male lepers has increased from 41 to 47 per 100,000 and that for the female 
lepers from 15 to 20, there has been a decrease from 42 to 40 in. the case of 
males and an increase from 17 to 19 in that of females in Telingana. In 
Marathwara, however, there has been considerable increase both in the male 
and the female ratios, the former rising from 39 to 53, and the latter from 
14 to 21 per 100,000. The highest increase in the case of males (48 per 
100,000) has occurred in Medak and that in the case of females (18) in Gul- 
barga. It must, however, be pointed out that the increase in Medak does 
not appear to be real. The proportions for this district in 1911 and 1901 
were very much underestimated and consequently there appears such 
a high increase at present. Of the remaining districts of Telingana, while 
Nizamabad and Mahbubnagar show an increase both in their male and 
female lepers to the extent of 6 and 4 and 11 and 6 respectively per 100,000 
of the male and the female population taken separately, Adilabad shows an 
increase of one in its male proportion and Kariranagar an increase of 4 in its 
female proportion. On the other hand, most of the distrticts of Marath- 
wara show much higher proportions of increase. 


A reference to Subsidiary Table II shows that, on the whole, the great- 
est liability to the disease occurs between the ages 30 and 60. The vagaries 
£ — — — i of the age-returns 
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iSIatnral Division 


No. per 100,000 of each sex afflicted with 


losanity Deaf-mutismi Blindness Leprosy 


of females returned at ‘60 and over’ in 1911. Under the age of 10, the propor- 
tion of lepers is exceedingly small. There is a considerable increase at each 
decennial period after 10 till 60 is reached and then the proportion declines. 

219- Infirmities and Communities. — The marginal statement shows to 

what degree the four numerically important ^ 7 “pFopoitioa 

religious communities are affected by the ^ comnaun;ty j per 

infirmities taken together. It shows that, on '■ 

the whole, the Musalmans suffer the most Hindu ... 2,5013 jss 

from these infirmities and the Animists the Mnsaiman ... 8,200 2 ^ ; 

least. The Hindus suffer much less than the Animist” 842 195 ' 

Musahnans, and the Christians still less — - . 1. 

than the Hindus. 

220. Distribution by Caste or Community.— The marginal statement com- 
pares the proportions — - 

of the afflicted in the So. per 100,000 of each sex afflicted with 

two natural divisions. : i 

Onlj in ^e of . ti- • ■ ^c.sanity Deaf-mutismi Blindne.ss ^ Leprosy i 

insanity does Telin- Natural Division j ! I 

gana show greater j g ^ ^ ^ ^ g 

sufferings. Marath- 1 } | | i S ■ | I | , | | I 

wara is worse off in '1 i 1 1 “ ! H I 2 | | , 

the matter of the ; ^ : - 

three other intirnii- i Teiingana so ; 24 23 17 i iis j 117 40 19 ! 

ties. It may not be 1 Marathwaia le ; 10 : 4i 30 ! i89 | 200 .53 ; -21 1 

out of place to note ^ 

here that of the different important communities that live iu the State, the 
Hindus, Christians and Animists live in larger numbers in Teiingana 
than in Marathwara, while the Musalmans alone preponderate in Marath- 

wara, as a glance at the marginal ^ ; 

statement will show. Of the various 1 Percentage of the total 

Hindu castes, the Koli presents the : Cuinmnnitv numbers living in ^ 

highest proportion of both male and fe- ' 7' 

male insanes, vi^, 123 males and 50 fe- Teiingana j Marathwan [ 

males per 100,000 of each sex respect- ^ 

ively. Next to the Koli stands the Hindu ... ... 52 | 48 ' 

Goundla. As both these castes occupy gs ^ it i 

low position in the social scale, the use ichristian ... so ' 20 ' 

of narcotics and spirits would seem to i 1 ~ 

be the principal cause of insanity among them. It must, however, be stated 
that there has been some mistake in the returns of the Koli caste, which 
shows the highest proportion of all infirmities this time. The Kohs were 
said to have numbered 266,840 in 1911, while in 1921 they, totalled only 
39,81*.#. It is evident that either’their strength was greatly exaggerated at 
the last Census or that most of them returned themselves at the present 
Census under other caste names. Even so, it is not possible to explain why 
this caste has attained the unenviable position that it now holds in the 
matter of infirmities. 
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During the decade, while the Munnm”, the Mutrasi, the Brahman, the 
Kapu and the Komati show a decrease of from 1 to 29 per 100,000 in tha 
proportion of the male insanes, the Telaga, the Sale, the Dhangar, the 
Lingayat, tibe Golla, the Maratha, the Goundla and the Koli show an in- 
crease in that proportion of from 1 to 107 per 100,000 of their male popula- 
tion. In the ease of female insanes, only 4 of these castes, viis., the Komati, 
the Dhangar, the Kapu and the Telaga present a lower proportion than in 
1911, the decreases ranging from 1 to 7 per 100,000 of the female population, 
the Mutrasi and the Sale have the same proportions that they had ten 
years ago, and the rest show proportionately greater sufferings, the Koli 
presenting the highest increase, 45 per 100,000 females, , Of all the 
castes and communi'ies, the Bedar males and the Mangala females would 
seem to suffer the least from insanity. The Komati, who was, according 
to the figures of 1911, the worst sufferer in this respect, would appear to 
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have improved his condition a great deal during the decade. The propor- 
tion of the insane shown by the community now is much smaller than 
what six other castes present. 

Turning now to other communities, we find that, among the Musai- 
mans, the Moghals suffer the most from insanity, the proportions being 36 
males and 49 females per 100,000 of each sex. These proportions have 
increased from 11 and 6 respectively in 1911. This community shows an 
increase in its strength to the extent of 49 per cent, and the increase in 
the number of the infirm would, therefore, appear to be due to more 
accurate enumeration and allotment to proper class. Next to the Moghal 
comes the Sheikh, closely followed by the Syed and the Patban. In these 
three communities the proportion of the female insanes is less than that of 
the male insane. It must be observed that, on the whole, while the lowest 
female ratio among the four Musalman communities (10 per 100,000) is 
higher than what 7 out of the 25 selected Hindu castes show, the highest 
{viz., 49 per 100,000) is much higher than w'hat all the Hindu castes, with 
only a single exception, present. In the case of the male proportion, the* 
lowest is higher than that of 18 of the Hindu castes, and the highest, 
higher than 22 of the Hindu castes. This wordd seem to show that insan- 
ity prevails proportionately to a greater extent among the Musalmans than 
among the Hindus. The figures of the Lunatic Asylum, it would be seen 
fmther on, appear to lend support to this view. 

The Indian Christian community and the Gonds are no better than the 
Musalmans. They show not only high proportions of the insane, both male 
and female, but also great increases as compared with the figures for 1911. 

Among the Gonds and the Lambadas, females appear to be more 

subject to insanity than males. 

« 

In the case of deaf-mutism also, the Koli suffers the most. That 
community shows 146 males and 116 females afflicted by this infirmity in 
every 100,000 of the population. Next to the Eoli comes the Chambhar in 
the case of the male deaf-mutes and the Brahman in the case of the female 
deaf-mutes. It must, however, be pointed out that the proportion in each 
of these two castes is only about a half of what the Koli shows. Only four 
castes, vi^., the Bhoi, the Golla, the Mala and the Waddar show higher 
proportions of the female deaf-mutes than male deaf-mutes. Of all the 
castes and communities, the Kalal suffers the least from this infirmity. 


As compared with the proportions for 1911, the highest increase has 
occurred among the Kolis — an increase of 106 in the male proportion and 
that of 79 in the female proportion. The other castes, which show increases 
both as regards male and female deaf-mutes, are the Brahman, the Dhangar 
and the Lingayat. On the other hand, the Telaga, the Komati, the 
Mutrasi, the Munnur, the Kapu and the Golla show decreased proportions, 
the decrease in the male deaf-mutes ranging between 16 and 30 per 
100,000 males and that in the female deaf-mutes from 5 to 24 per 100,000 
females. The Goundla shows an increase of 6 in the male proportion and 
a decrease of 18 in the female proportion, while the Sale has a decrease of 
6 in the former and an increase of one in the latter. - The Maratha shows 
an increase of. 7 in the male proportion, while the female proportion has 
remained stationary. 


Among the Musalmans, the Moghal again heads the list with 72 male 
deaf-mutes and 49 female deaf-mutps per 100,000 of each sex. The male and 
female proportions are much larger than what all the selected Hindu castes, 
with 2 exceptions, show. Hence, this infirmity would .seem , to prevail to a 
greater; the Moghals thane among thte BDtodufi as a whole. The 
Pathan stands next as iegatds .the proportion- of thse male deaf-mutes and 
the Syed as regadd#?^ i^patale deaf-^muto*^ ^^eds apd the Sheikhs 
show that this infirnnty a extent among thmr females 

thmi among their males. , The Pathan mreaents the lowest proportion , of 
'female sufferers and the Syed, nl male sufferers among thp Musalmans. 
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The Indian Christians show higher proportions of deaf-mutes than half 
the number of the selected Hindu castes and 2 out of 4 of the Musalmau 
classes. As in insanity, so in deaf-mutism also, the Gonds show much 
higher proportions of the afflicted than the Lambadas. Compared with 
the figures for 1911, the Moghals show the highest increase— an increase of 
49 in the male and that of 24 in the female proportion — , the Sheikhs and 
the Syeds show a decrease of 13 and 7 respectively per 100,000 of their 
males and an increase of 8 and 14 respectively in the proportion of their 
female deaf-mutes, while the Pathan shows an increase of 30 in the former 
and a decrease of 7 in the latter. Among the Indian Christians, the male 
proportion has decreased by 8, while that for the females has increased by 6. 
Among the Animists, the Gonds present an increase of male deaf-mutes to 
the extent of 40, while their female deaf-mutes have increased by only 5 
per 100,000. The Lambadas, on the other hand, have decreased their pro- 
portions by 12 and 17 respectively. 

In the case of blindness also, the Koli is the worst afflicted, the Bedar 
suffering the least from it. As may be expected, most of the Hindu castes 
and all the Musalman communities and the Indian Christians show that 
their females suffer from this infirmity to a greater extent than their males. 
The reason for this has already been explained. Among the Animists, the 
Gond again shows a much higher proportion of the afflicted than the 
Lambada. 

Compared with the figures for 1911, most of the Hindu castes, like the 
Brahman, the Goundla, the Koli, the Lingayat, the Maratha and the Sale 
show an increase in the proportion of the blind, both male and female, 
while such castes, as the Golla, the Kapu and the Komati, show decreased 
proportions. 

The Musalman communities and the Animists show’ much higher 
proportions of the blind now’ than ten years ago, the highest increases 
having occurred in the case of the former among the Moghals, and in the 
case of the latter among the Gonds. 

The proportion of female lepers is much less than that of malelepers in 
all the castes and communities dealt with so far. The Koli tops the list in the 
matter of this infirmity also, with a proportion of 251 males and 122 females 
per 100,000 of the population of each sex. The rest of the selected castes 
of the Hindus show no higher proportions than about one-thii‘d of these 
figures. But for the Moghals, who present a high proportion (1 -22 per 
100,000) of male lepers, the proportions among the Musalmans ^vould have 
been no higher w’hatsoever than those of most of the Hindu castes. The 
Christians, on the other hand, seem to present higher proportions than 
most of the Hindu castes, due, no doubt, to greater accuracy of the returns 
of the Christians and the large number of Christians ^71 persons) under 
treatment in the Leper Home. It must, however, be noted in this connec- 
tion that the proportion of lepers has increased among almost all the castes 
of the Hindus, and among the Musalmans generally and among the Animists 
also, proving that the enumeration of the lepers w’asmore accurate on the 
prese-:t occasion and that comparatively very few of the afflicted were 
omitted from the returns. 

221. Number of Lunatic Asylums and Leper Homes. — There is only 
one Lunatic Asylum in the State and that is attached to the Central Jail at 
Hyderabad. 96 males and 26 females, or in all 122 were under treatment 
and observation there at the time of the present Census, of whom 51 males and 
6 females were born outside the City, 4 males out of these having been born 
in British India. From the Report on the Administration of the Central 
Jail for 1329 Fasli (7th October 1919 to 5th October 1920) it appears that 
during the year, 96 persons (73 males and 23 females) were admitted into 
the Asylum. Of these, 50 were residents of the City aud 46 had come from 
the districts. According to religion, 51 of them were Musalmans, 42 
Hindus and 3 Christians. Classified according to occupation, 7 were 

34 
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Government servants, 7 private servants, 5 cultivators, 1 trader, 3 
persons engaged in handicrafts, and 73 of miscellaneous occupations. 
According to age, 8 were under 20 years, 76 between 20 and 40 years, 
11 between 40 and 60 years and only one over 60 years old. The 
. causes for insanity in these cases were assigned as follow by the Medical 
Authorities : — 

26 oases were attributed to excessive use of narcotic drugs, 11 to fevers, 
7 to intemperate drinking of spirituous liquors, one to sun stroke, 6 to 
overstudy, 20 to mental anxieties, 7 to epilepsy and 18 to other causes. On 
the whole, intemperate habits in the prime of life would seem to be the 
most potent cause for the upsetting of mental equilibrium. 

The only Home for the Lepers in the Dominions is that at Dichpalli in 
the Nizamabad district opened in 1916. It was established by the "Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, with the generous help of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government, who contributed munificently towards the build- 
ing fund, in addition to a free gift of land measuring 70 acres. The Home 
now consists of 6 residential wards for women enclosed in Zenana 
compound, 11 general residential wards for men, 2 blocks for private 
patients, one hospital ward, one hostel'for leper children, one school and 
reading room for the inmates, two observation wards for adults, a shop for 
sale of smaller articles of diet. The Enghsh staff in-charge of the Home 
consists of a Superintendent, a Medical Officer and a Nurse-sister with some 
Indian staff. The Home receives a grant-in-aid of Rs. 6 per head per 
mensem for the first 100 inmates and 10/4 for the next 145 inmates, 
leper prisoners being allowed Rs. 9 per head per month. The Society has 
given a pledge to the Government that Christian teaching would be non- 
compulsory in the Home and that the religious principles of the inmates 
would be respected. All the medical work of the Home is undertaken in 
unison with Dr- Muir, the Leprosy Research worker of the Goverument of 
India, and the latest treatment by administration of Ethylester Ohaulmoogra 
■and Hydnocai-pus oils and of vaccines is followed. The Rev. G. M. Kerr, the 
Superintendent of the Home, to whom I am indebted for all the particulars 
mentioned in this para, states that the treatment followed has produced 
most striking results and that patients who are now symptom-free have 
been allowed to return to their old life and work, subject to periodic re- 
examination by the Home Medical Officer. The Home started with 17 inmates, 
but has now as many as 268 persons (207 men and 61 women). Of these, 
15 are Musahnans, 182 Hindus and 71 Christians- 121 of them were born 
within the district of Nizamabad and 146 in other districts and one in the 
Madras Presidency. All of them, except two, are the subjects of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. 


\8tatmtefU. 
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De if-ninte 


District and Natural 
Division 


192119111901 18911881 192119111901 1831 188i;i921 19U190i'l89l'lS81'l92i;i911 lOOllSei'lSSi; 

: ; I ' ' ! 


4 5 6 7 i 8 , 9 ' 10 11 12 13 ! 14 15 16 ’ IT ' iS 19 ' 20 ! 21 i 


STATE 

, 

... 23 

23 

4 

18 

30! 

17 

15 

2 

10 

16 

31^ 

37 

7 

46 

49 

23; 

29; 

4 

1 

30j 

29| 

Telingana 

... 30 

34 

6 

24 

36 

24 

25 

2 

15 

19 

23 ! 

43 

6 

59 

52 

17: 

32' 

3 

37 ! 

31 : 

Hyderabad City 

... 86 

82 

49 

43 

34i 

40 

30: 

13 

11 

9 

16: 

18 

I 4 I 

39 

59 

9 ; 

15 

6 

30i 

32 

AtraM-Balda 

... 16 

26 

1 

25 

33 

21 

21i 


13 

17 

30, 

35 


62 

57 

29; 

361 

0 

40j 

29; 

Warangal 

...I 19 

25 

5 

24 

41’: 

14 

27i 

... 

17i 

20 

25! 

55 

7' 

71 

53 

14i 

47i 

5 ; 

43' 

34i 

Kai'imnagar 

...j 24 

34 

2 

20 

40 

23 

24 ; 

1 

13i 

28 

16: 

85 

2 

52 

53 

12! 

21 

•2; 

35i 

30i 

Adilabad 

... 22 

27 

•2 

25 

7 

15 

19' 

2 

14 

3 

18, 

35 

31 

33 ! 

25 

14| 

24 

3 

29[ 

19i 

Medak 

42 

43 

3 

,32 

38, 

36 

33 

3, 

16; 

25 

34, 

45 

& 

78 

59 

26! 

29 

2 

6l| 

v5 

Nizamabad 

45 

27 

4' 

24 

32: 

29 

22; 

o' 

16. 

12 

23* 

31 

4 ' 

27 

31 

18! 



16; 

16 

Mahbubnagar 

29 

23 

1 

13 

38, 

28 

24 

1 

12 

21 

22 i 

63 

12 

69 

89 

is; 

48! 

... ' 

44j 

69 

NaliL^onda 

.,7 19 

; 30 

... 

24 

40 

24 

ssl 

... ' 

14! 

19; 

22: 

51 

1 

64' 

32 

17! 

35 ! 

i; 

38! 

15 

Harathwara 

... 16 

' 12 

2 

12 

27! 

10 

6 

1 

6 

15 ; 

41 

31 

10 

36 

50 

30 ! 

26 

5 I 

24i 

,30| 

Aumngabad 

... 18 

; 7 

2 

17: 

36' 

7' 

4 

1 

5i 

I9i 

47: 

15 

1, 

42' 

92; 

31 ! 

16 : 


-'3i 

53j 

Bhir 

... 19 

i 

2 

10 : 

37; 

S 

6: 

1: 

7 

22 

37 : 

28 

1 

43 

119 

24: 

20 

7 ; 

251 

69i 

Nander 

...' 13 

: 12 

3 

13 

23 

6 

?'■ 

3 

7; 

14 

42' 

40 

1 

40' 

41 

31, 

35 

6 

31i 

23i 

Parbhani 

... 11 

1 101 

4 

13 : 

32 

8 

4 


5; 

22 

47; 

30 

12 

32 

26: 

30^ 

23 

4| 

22 

isi 

Gulbarga - 

... 21 

i 15 

2 

9 

22 

14 

' lOi 

2 

5 ! 

13 

38! 

36 

7 

34 ' 

39 

33; 

34: 

5', 

22 

18i 

Osmanabad 

... 15 

9 

2 

24' 

22 

6 

i 3, 


4! 

11 ! 

31! 

32 

13: 

so 

^ t9 

35 

i 23! 

26 

5, 

22 

22j 

1 Kaichur 

... 13 

' 9 

... 

10 : 

7i 

15 

i 4' 


6; 

6 

36' 

29 

13' 

33 : 

18| 

1 26; 

21: 

14! 

24 

121 

Bidar 

...: 16 

i 

1 

16 

25! 

11 

t 8! 

1 i 

... , 

9l 

1 

9, 

471 

! 

42 

5 

49 

45 

! 39; 

29 : 

4; 

25| 

22i 

t 


District and Natural 
Division 


1 Female 


19211191111901 189118811921191111901 1891:1881 192119il|19011891jlS81 1921 19111901 18911881 


1 

' 22 

! 

23 i 

i 

*24 

! 

25 i 

26 

27 

28 : 

29 

30 

31 

32 

, 33 i 

i 

34 i 

35 ! 

36 

37 

38 ' c 

9 

''I 

41 

STATE 

150 

122 

15 

ioo| 

128 

157; 

121 

i 

9| 

sJ 

110 

47 

«! 

4 

39 

42 

20 

15 

2 

13 

18 

Telingana 

113 

109 

9 

i 

84j 

105 

117! 

109! 

6 

7o: 

i 

86: 

40 

42 

4 

34 

32 

19 

17' 

1 

12 

14 

Hyderabad City ... 

89 

48! 

21 

69i 

93 

mi 

38| 

17; 

57 

67' 

23 

13i 

5 

33 ; 

25 

9 

7'; 

2 

17 

16 

Atraf-i-Balda 

137 

132' 

7 

116^ 

145 

109 

135' 

0 ! 

105 ! 

128i 

37 

42: 


45: 

40 

9 

14! . 


8 

14 

Warangal 

69 

82! 

10 

27 ! 

88 

75 

76 

5 ; 


71 : 

24 

30 

* 4 ! 

24' 

24 

15 

16' 

1 

13 

13 

Karimnagar 

83 

91'! 

0 

63 

99 

91 

79 

3i 

46! 

88; 

32 

89! 

3 : 

27; 

34 

18 

14 . 


9 

12 

Adilabad 

100 

86 

12 

64' 

76 

74 

103 

4 ! 

57 

94i 

20 

19; 

41 

38' 

30 

10* 

14! 

2 

11 

26 

Medak 

132 

135 : 

10 

166! 

144 

162! 

151 

0 

124 

1061 

57 

9, 

7' 

99; 

62 

29 

22 : . 


22 

22 

Nizamabad 

163 

1 108j 

8 

51, 

^76 

1 135 

100 

8, 

38! 

56 

142 

87 

4 ' 

891 

38 

56; 

35 ! 

5 

15 

17 

Mahbubnagar 

176 

! 181 ! 

11 

109i 

175 

1 203 

186 

9! 

99l 

121 ; 

39 

35 

6 

22; 

26 

20 

15, 

2 

10 

12 

Nalgonda 

108 

119 ! 

3! 

93 

65 1 

117 

117 

4| 

78| 

61! 

29! 

34 

1 

23 

18 

14. 

15! . 


6 

9 

Iffaratliwaxa 

jl89 

1351 

23 

121 

158 

200 

133 

IS': 

102 

141 

53 

39! 

2 

42 

54! 

21 

14: 

*'i 

13 

22 

Aurangabad 

i 252 

i 124 ! 

38 

151 

326 

j 271 

134 

20; 

1191 

290i 

57 

23 ! 

7 

54 

13lj 

871 

23 

14i 

1 

1 12 

46 

Sbir 

247: 

loS' 

23! 

! 140 

247 

1 295] 

151 

16' 

123| 

245 

88 

60 ! 

3 

56 

38 

21 

21 

17 

37 

Nander 

1 196 

144 : 

20 ! 

1 46 

147 

1 186 

153 

7 ' 

40j 

141 

35 

33 ! 

22 

22 

32 

14 

11 

3 ' 

7 

10 

Parbhani 

i 220 

1 188 

26 

; 134 

105 

1 266 

191 

131 

116j 

83 

28 

20i 

4 

20 

23 

10: 

■ 


7 

13 

Gulbarga 

' 146 

' 106 

20 

1 

105 

: 146 

110 

13 ! 

59 

82. 

72 

411 

7 

36 

25 

31; 

13 

“ 5 ! 

13 

9 

Osmanabad 

198 

144 

14 

: 117. 

122 

1 186 

133 

lOj 

88 

93 

90 

9l! 

5 

80 

64 

34i 

23 

3 

21 

28 

Eaichur 

80 

* 68 

10 

H 45 ! 

36 

76 

50 

7 ; 

42 

32 

17 

21I 

2 

35 

19 


14 

4 

11 

11 

Bidsr 

j 

241 

1 179 

f 

23 

' 149' 

96 

j 256 

77 

14 ! 

i 

127 

82 

58 

38| 

5 

36 

30 

18) 


^1 

11 

13 


Note l. After deducting J^ale and 6 female inmates of the Lunatic Asylum attached to the" Central Jail, Hyderabad City, 
^ty, the corrected proportion for that locality under insaues for males and females is 62 and 37, 
and for Telingana 28 and 24, resectively. 

2. A^r deducting 122 male and 2 female inmates of the Home for Lepersi Dichpalli, Nizamabad District, bom out- 
sme the Nizamabad District (out of whom only 8 male and 1 female inmates represent the number born outside 
leungaua), the corrected proportion of Lepers is as follows 

Male Female 

Telingana ... 40 19 

Nizamabad District ... 92 46 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II Distribution of the infirm by age per 

10,000 OF EACH SEX. 



Insane 

Deaf-mute 

Age 




















Male 




Female 






Male 




1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

. 

1921 

1911 

1901 1 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

2 

3 

4 

! 5 ■ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

335 

207 

293 

310 

338 

350 

267 

316 

550 

318 

707 

443 

246 

359 

228 

5—10 

848 

788 

251 

852 

1,046 

852 

760 

737 

987 

1,070 

1,063 

1,420 

1,010 

1,086 

922 

10-^15 

1,142 

,1157 

628 

1,152 

974 

1,145 

1,254 

1,158 

1,188 

1,236 

1,239 

1,487 

1,231 

1,221 

885 

15-20 

855 

866 

544 

1,036 

1,630 

1,060 

1,313 

632 

1,371 

1,605 

822 

995 

1,059 

953 

1,098 

20—25 

1,019 

1,047 

920 

1,239 

1,854 

1,287 

1,115 

1,579 

1,298 

1,745 

938 

3,305 

961 

1,075 

1,644 

25—30 

1,238 

1,248 

878 

1,104 

... 

1,088 

987 

737 

969 

... 

1,023 

1,118 

1,034 

983 

... 

30-35 

1,115 

1,157 

! 1,590 

1,278 

1,755 

974 

1,106 

2,421 

987 

1,465 

873 

1 , 015 ' 

1,133 

964 

1,453 

3 5—40 

773 

731 

1,046 

678 

... 

643 

533 

105 

292 

... 

637 

511 

690 

535 

... 

40-45 

957 

970 

2,134 

784 

‘‘ 1,152 

1 

842 

859 

1,265 

. 750 

1,121 

667 

746 

837 

748 

1,318 

45—50 

356 

524 

544 

290 


435 

355 

105 

384 

... 

461 

250 

345 

389 

... 

50—55 

561 

614 

460 

610 

887 

662 

721 

526 

548 

930 

577 

349 

296 

601 

1,526 

55—60 

144 

207 

84 

135 

- 

151 

118 

1 ... 


91 

... 

231 

75 

148 

220 

... 

60 and over... 

657 

484 

628 

1 532 

! 

1 

364 

511 

612 

421 

585 

510 

762 

281 

1,010 

866 

926 




Deaf-mute 






Blind . 





Age 


Female 





Male 





Female 



1921 

1911 

1901 

. 

1891 i 

I 

1881 

1 

1921 i 

1911 

1901 

1891, 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

17 

18 

19 

! 

20 } 

! 

i 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

! 

10 , 000 ' 

10,000 

10 , 000 ' 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10, COO 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

685 

521 

362 

■ 463 

443 

606 

570 

594 

. 536 

436 

669 

440 

371 

496 

•425 

5—10 

1,053 

1,506 

995 

1,300 

802 

737 

801 

1,048 

i 

■ 1,022 

817 

695 

608 

948 

846 

714‘ 

10—15 

1.229 

1,559 

1,041 

1,062 

865 

914 

871 

1,013 

995 

767 

643 

602 

825 

670 

685 

15—20 

805 

V38 

1,086 

991 

992 

616 

677 

885 

689 

961 

490 

499 

742 

564 

940 

20—25 

996 

1,116 

1,041 

1,027 

1,442 

651 

813 

873 

866 

1,631 

601, 

, 715 

763 

738 

1,417! 

25—30 

904 

9?9 

1,176 

963 

1 

1,547 

692 

8X6 

943 

■ 886 

... 

534 

664 

722 

759 

1 

. ... 1 

30—35 

911 

769 

1,131 

926 

... 

723 

830 

8731 

1 

852 

1,326 

726| 

923 

928 

780 

1,369 

35—40 

544 

500 

407 

480 

... 

568 

511 

629j 

529 

... 

559 ! 

502 

495 

545 


40—^45 

756 

f • 790 

905 

.730 

1,350 

773 

755 

710 

713 

1.357 

842 

844 

1,093] 

935 

1,338; 

i 


€17 

. 395 

^62 

374 

... 

503 

450 

, 2 67 

422 


458 

u V’. 

386 

309 

337' 

f 

50—55 ' ■ ^ V*. 

551 



4^3 

1,575 

777 

,780 

" V 22 



“ ' Ml 

925 

660 

876 

1,811 

55—60 

m 





375 

^061 

• 263 

186 



343 

228 

309 

263 

... 

60 and over ... 

. 98] 

L 384 

1 BU 

i: , Va,05e 

\ 984 

; 1,863 

, 1^257 



: 2,339 

2,664 

1^835 


1,401 
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SUBSIDIARV TABLE II.— Distribution of the infirm by age per 
10)000 OF BACH SEX. — {concluded.) 


Leper 


, 1921 i 

1911 

1901 ; 

1B91 ^ 

1881 

! 

1921 : 

1911 ; 

1901 ; 

i 

1891 i 

1 

1881 1 

s 

5 


1 



32 

33 i 
( 

! 

34 

35 

36 ! 

37 . 

38 i 

39 

1 

40 ! 

41 

Total 

• ■A 

... 

... 

10,000; 

io,ooo| 

10,000 

10,{)00j 

10,000, 

10,000 

10,000 

io,ooo| 

( 

io,ooo| 

10,000 

0”'5 



i 

*"i 

350| 

Hi 

127 

44j 

99 

305 

40 

213 

S 4 I 

218 

, 5—10 



1 

...j 

229, 

65; 

381 

ssj 

317 

241 

121 

... 

322 ' 

482 

10—15 

... 


-i 

411 

203; 

254 

204' 

i 
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AGE-PERIOD, AND NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED Pi-R 1,000 MALES 
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CHAPTER XI 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


222. Statistics. — The statistical information relating to the 
numbers and the distribution of the castes, tribes and races of these Domi- 
nions is contained in Imperial Table XIII which is divided into two parts : — 

Part I shows in alphabetical order every caste tribe or race returned 
in the State and the total number of persons, males and females, belong- 
ing to each. 

Part II, in which the castes, tribes and races are arranged according 
to religion, shows the districts in which they are mainly found. 

Appended to this Chapter are two Subsidiai’y Tables ; — 

No. 1 classifies these groujjs according to their traditional occupations, 

and 


No. 2 compares the figures of the principal groups With the correspond- 
ing figures of the previous Censuses. 

223. Scope of the Chapter The utilitj’ of the record of castes at the 

decennial Census has been more than once questioned. A proposal to drop 
the enquiry into caste was made in connection with the 1901 Census by a 
previous Census Commissioner on the ground that the relative distribution 
of the various social strata in a Province and their tendencies in relation to 
marriage, education, etc , did not vary from decade to decade but at longer 
intervals and that, therefore, it was unnecessary to go to the trouble and 
expense of a new record of caste at each Census. Recently a resolution 
was tabled in the Indian Legislative Assembly in favour of the omission of 
the question regarding caste in the Census schedule, on the following 
grounds ; — 

(11 It is au anomaly that a Christian Government should indirectly 
assist in the perpetuation of the caste system. 

(2 ! The statistics serve no reasonable purpose as they are inaccurate. 

(3; The statutory perpetuation of caste distinction, which a Census 
record apparently implies, has encouraged feuds between 
caste groups, e g., Kayasthas and Vaidyas. 

(4) Any number of instances can be given of the general worthless- 
ness of the returns. 

The present Census Commissioner for India has met these arguments 
by stating that it is futile to ignore the existence of caste, that the Census 
merely records existing conditions, that it does not assist in perpetuating 
them any’ more than it perpetuates the Christian denominations which it 
records and that any feuds due to disputes as to • caste status are entirely 
independent of the Census record. He rightly observes “ 1 cannot imagine 
any useful discussion of the demography of India in which caste would 
not be an important element. Caste is still ‘ the foundation of the Indian 
social fabric’ and the record of caste is still ‘ the best guide to the changes 
in the various social strata of Hindu society.’ Marriage, which is one of 
the essential factors governing the rise and fall of population, is practically 
controlled by caste, and the relative fecundity of the classes in different social 
strata could not be discussed without reference to the statistics showing the 
changes in the proportions of the married and unmarried of different ages 
in different castes. Similarly the interest and practical utility of the stat- 
istics of literacy, infirmities and occupations is considerably enhanced by 
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their analysis according to the principal castes. There are social and edu- 
cational questions which are intimately connected with caste and in the 
solution of which the information given by the caste returns will be of great 
value.” Thus, the importance of this Chapter has been well established. 
As the subject of caste has been dealt with at the last two Censuses from 
the scientific and ethnographic point of view, it has been decided not to tread 
the same ground once again but to treat caste from the sociological and 
demographic aspect. However, as the ethnographical survey of this State 
was completed and the volume bearing on the subject was published only, 
recently, it has been thought necessary to append to this Chapter an ethno- 
graphic glossary, giving short notes abstracted from that woi'k on the tradi- 
tional occupations, customs, etc., of the various castes and tribes found in 
the Dominions. 

224. Accuracy of the returns. — The instructions to enumerators regard- 
ing the entries of caste, printed on the cover of the enumeration book, were 
as follows “Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Mnsalmans, Jains, Sikhs, 
Ary as, Brahmos and aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhists, 
Parsis, etc”. Additional instructions were incorporated in the manuals foy 
charge superintendents and Bupervisors, so that great care might be taken to 
see that the real caste name was entered in column 8 of the schedule and 
not the name of a sub-caste, exogamous group or title, or a word merely 
indicating locality or occupation, such as Bengali, Marwadi, Agarwal, etc. 
The caste index vi'hioh was compiled and circulated at the last Census was 
brought into use on the present oooasion also and it facilitated matters a 
good deal, as it furnished : 

(1) a list of genuine castes and tribes with notes regarding their 

habitat, traditional occupation and language, and 

(2) a list of sub-castes, titles, etc., with the names of the castes to 

which they probably belong. 


In spite of all these precautions, it is quite likely that some mistakes 
might have crept in. It must be stated , that a certain number of errors are 
due to intentional false statements, owing to the desii'e to disguise the true 
caste or to return a caste higher in the social scale. Others are due to the 
want of intelligence on the part of the enumerator, who may accept and re- 
•oord some vague general word, with which he is not familiar, as the name 
of a caste. Again, similarity of names may cause some confusion and 
induce a person to be entered under one caste, while he really belongs to 
another. For example, Gandla and Gonndla, Kammari and Kummara, 
Eurnu and Kurma, may be confounded by the enumerator as well as by 
the slip- copyist. 


225., Definition of Caste. — In the India Census Beport of 1911, caste 
was defined as an “ endogamous group or collection of groups bearing a 
common name and having a common traditional occupation, who are so link- 
ed together by these and other ties, snob as the tradition ofa common origin, 
and the possession of the same tutelary deity, and the same social status, 
oeremoniai bhsSrvances and, family priests, that they regard themselves and 
ai’e regarded by others as forining a single homogeneous community.” It 
is in this sense that the Word‘*^Gaste " is used in this Chapter and in the 
Imperial Table XIH. * Of ooursei a caste generally oontains a number of 
endogamous groups or sub-castes. Some are of opinion that each of these 
sub-castes ought to be regarded as a main caste, and that the larger body 
commonly called caste is merely a collection of true castes who follow the 
mme profession. Be that as it may, the term caste is ,g|&nerally applied to 
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226. Types of Caste. — Sir Herbert Risley, in his classical work on the 
** People of India ” has distinguished seven types of castes, viz. 

(1) Tribal castes, where tribes have insensibly been converted into 

castes by the gradual acceptance of Hinduism and the social 
restrictions connected therewith, e. g., the Vellalas and Parai- 
yans of Madras ; the Jat of the Punjab and the Koli of Bombay. 
A tribe in its original form differs from a caste in that its basis 
is political rather than economic or social. Though the members 
of a tribe believe in a common origin, yet more than that, 
community of interest and the need of mutual defence hold 
them together. Aliens, who are wilhng to throw in their lot 
with the tribe, are usually freely admitted. The tribe has no 
functional restrictions. 

(2) Functional or Occupational castes, composed of persons follow- 

ing the same occupation. This type is so numerous and the 
characteristics of it are so prominent that community of function 
is ordinarily regarded as the chief factor in the evolution of 
castes. Examples of this type are the Dhobi, Kalal, Kummara, 
Mangala, etc., castes. Many military castes were formed in this 
way, c. y.j the Nayars of Malabar, the Khandaits of Orissa, the 
Bedars of Hyderabad. 

(3) Sectarian castes, which comprise a small number of castes which 

commenced life as religious sects and gradually crystallised into 
castes. The Gosain, the lingayat and the Manbhavs are of this 
type. The Khalsa is also an instance of a new sectarian caste. 
Pandit Hari Kishan KanI writing in his Census Eeport of the 
Punjab for 1911 says : “ Ehalsa is an old term, which denotes 

the true followers of Guru Gobind Singh, but in the past, it has 
been used merely to signify the persuasion of the members of 
various castes who belong to the orthodox Sikh religion. It has 
been returned for the first time as a oastei i. c., as the name of a 
social group. The advocates of the Khalsa or Tat Khalsa move- 
ment disregard the restrictions of caste and interdining and aim 
at establishing an universal brotherhood amongst the Sikhs. 
They have preferred to call themselves by the common title 
Khalsa, instead of stating the caste to which they belonged. 
The result is that in disregarding their old caste, they have adopt- 
ed a new one much in the same way as several other castes, 
which were formed similarly in the old days, owing to adoption 
of a set of doctrines”. 

(4) Castes formed by crossing, like the Shagirdpesha of Orissa, the 

Bidur of the Central Provinces and the Brahma-Kshatris. 

(6) Castes of the national type,, like the Marathas and the Newars. 

(6) Castes formed by migration, like the Nambudci Brahmans of 
, Malabar. There are comparatively few castes of this ty'pe. 

Migration usually produces a new sub-caste rather than a new 
caste. 

(7) Castes formed by chcmgc of custom or occupation, like the 

Wanjaris. 

Both tribes and castes are sub-divided into endogamous (marrying in 
the division), exogamous (marrying out of the division) and hypergamous 
(marrying aboye the division) groups- Of the exogamous groups, a large 
number are totemistic. A short description of the manners and customs of 
the more important castes is given in the glossary. 

56 
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227. Sub-castes.— Just as there are different types of castes, so also 
there are different types of sub-castes. These sub-castes may be aivided into 
two main classes, sub-castes of fusion and sub-castes of fission. ^ toimei 
head includes groups drawn together from different sources. The word 
* Baniya for example, is merely a functional designation. It includes all 
kinds of trading communities, many of which not only have no connection 
with one another, but are often of very different social status. All over 
Northern India, those whose business it is to wash clothes are known as 
Dhobis, but this does not mean any social relationship or racial affinity 
between the Dhobis of the different parts of India. They themselves 
differentiate one group from the other by appellations denoting the territory 
they belong to or the language they speak. Thus, we find Kananjia Dhobis, 
Magahiya Dhobis and so forth. Among the Brahmans also there are such 
territorial distinctions. In this State, for example, we have Guzarati 
Brahmans, Konkanasth Brahmans, Deccani Brahmans, Deshastu Brahmans, 
Telugu Brahmans, Kanarese Brahmans and so on. There are also instances 
of castes existing in different parts of India, who are of corresponding 
social status and similar traditional occupation and with similar names 
also (fe. g., Goalas of Bengal and Gollas of Hyderabad) but who form dis- 
tinct castes which will not inter-marry. Again, where the demand for a 
particular service is greater than what the local castes associated wutb. it 
can supply, or where the iirofits obtainable from it are high, poeple of other 

’ castes also take to it. The new^-oomers gradually lose touch with their former 
associates and come to be regarded as a section of the castes whoso occupa- 
tion they have adopted. The India Census Report for 1911 mentions 
severtii typical instances of such accretions to castes. 

The various causes which bring about a disruption in a caste and 
originate new -sub -castes, termed sub-castes of fission, may now be con- 
sidered. When persons emigrate to a distance from their original home 
and lose touch with their social group, they tend to form themselves into a 
sub-caste. Again, when one section of a caste abandons a degrading 
occupation, or when it becomes wealthier than the rest and looks down upon 
such customs as widow-marriage, meat-eating, etc., or when a section of 
a caste falls in estimation by adopting an occupation tabooed to that com- 
munity, sub-oastes come into existence. Of all the causes for disruption, 
the most trivial would seem to be that operating among the Barhis of 
Bengal, referred to in the India Census Report of 1911. This caste con- 
tains two groups who will not intermarry, because the women of one group 
wear nose-rings and those of the other do not. 

228. Effects of the caste system on the people. — Generally speaking, a 

man’s casDe affects his life from its beginning to its end. It very often deter- 
mines his occupation and fixes hisremdence in the village. The limitswithin 
which he may marry, his food and drink are equally decided by his caste. 
It is generally thought that the grip of caste is slowly loosening its hold, 
in as much as castes do not now adhere as closely to their traditional call- 
ings_ as they once did. The observance of pollution by touch or mere 
proximity of persons of other castes is not now followed to the same extent 
as before. Brabinans and other caste people equally take advantage of the 
Railway train,, the school or college, the dispensary, pipewater in towns and 
cities, and such other measures of public utility introduced by the Govern- 
ment, The general change in the condition of the people has, no doubt, 
had its effects on caste rules and restrictions. These restrictions are 
generally slackened to a greater extent in towns and cities than in villages, 
but the real depth to which modern solvents of the caste system ha'Ve pene- 
trated is often over-estimated. The adherence to endogskiny and exogamy is 
as stroug: ffin;®yOt b^r^^ the narrowest circle 

within the oabte-and stibroafefe Thb ways, in which some castes endeavour 
to occupy a’Mgher position th, thekooial scale, show how 'strong-rooted the 

charms of the caste sy^eifit s|ih)^f#an:|Qhg;to • 

229. Classificatioii of cal^ns^^Oecupation.8, unlike caste namesi de not 
change, and so far as the mass of the people is concerned, the traditional 
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occupations still hold their sway. Hence, castes have been classified, as at 
the previous Census, according to traditional occupations. Subsidiary 
Table I shows the various castes classified under 34 main occupational 
groups, as against gS in 1911. It may also be pointed out that on the 
present occa-ion 103 castes are accounted for under the occupational 
groups, whereas on the last occasion only 64 castes were so classified. It 
w'iil be found that there are 5 groups, each of which possesses a strength 
of more than a million population, 1-5 groups having a jropuiaiion ranging 
between one hundred thousand and a million, 11 between ten thonsand and 
one hundred thonsand and 3 having a few hundreds only. 

Before proceeding to examine in detail the castes included in each 
group iu the order in which they are given in Subsidiary Table I at the 
end of this Ghajiter, a general view of the different groups according to their 
numerical strength may not be irrelevant here. The la.rgest group is that 
of the eultivurtovs including growers of special products, numbering 2,273,938 
persons, or 18 per cent, of the State population. There are 9 castes included 
under this group, of whom the Maratha and the Telaga are the most 
numerous, foiniing as they do 11 and 4 per cent, respectively of the State 
population. They together form about 82 per cent, of the total number of 
cultivators. The next group in point of numerical strength is that of 
“others'’ which contributes over a million and a half persons, or 14 per 
cent, of the total population. This group is so large because it includes all 
the Musalmans avho form about 10 per cent, of the total population), 
Christians. Parsis, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jews and nondescript Hindus. The 
third group in the order of strength is that of the village watchmen and 
meniiils, who also muster more than a million and half and contribute 12 per 
cent- to the total population. The next group from this point of view is that 
of the traders and pedlars, who form 8 per cent, of the total population. The 
Lingayat and the Komati naturally predominate in this group and make up 
91 per cent, of the group total, contributing 6 and 2 per cent, respectively 
to the State population. Graziers and daiiy-meu come next and also make 
up about 8 per cent, of the total population. These are the five groups 
which contain more than a million people each. Of the groups which show 
less than a million people each, that of land-holders stands uppermost with 
a strength of 784,305 people, or 6 per cent, of the total population. The 
Kapu stands almost single in this group. Next come hunters and fowlers, 
who contribute about 4 per cent, to the State population. Bedars and 
Mutrasis, who constitute the group, are equal!}- numerous. Basket, mat 
and ro|>e makers come next and stand eighth on the whole iu the matter of 
numerical strength. They form about 3 per cent, of the total population. 
The most important caste in this group is that of the Mangs, who number 
82 per cent, of the gi’oup total and form 3 per cent, of the State population. 
Weavers, carders and dyers closely follow and form about 8 per cent- of the 
State population. Toddy-drawers and distillers come next and form the 
tenth group in the order of strength. They also form about 3 per cent- of 
the total population. The Kalal looms large in this group and contributes 
62 per cent, to the group total and *2 per cent, to the State population. 
Carriers by pack-animals represented mainly by the Lambadas come next 
and form 2 per cent, of the total population. Priests and devotees stand 
twelfth and contribute 2 per cent, to the State population. Fishermen, 
boatmen and palki-bearers follow next and form also 2 per cent, of the 
total population. Washermen form the fourteenth group and contribute 
also 2 per cent, to the total population. Then come in order leather 
workers, forest and hill tribes, gold and silver- smiths, barbers, potters and 
lastly, the earth, and salt, etc., workers and quarriers, who form the 
twentieth group in point of numerical strength and the last which ex- 
ceeds a hundred thousand of population. Each of these groups contributes 
about 1 per cent, only to the total population. The remaining groups 
consist of castes which numerically do not form even 1 per cent, of the 
population. These are the groups relating to carpenters, masons, black- 
smiths, temple servants, oil-pressers, sweepers, tailors, musicians (in- 
cluding singers, dancers, mimics and jugglers), brass and copper-smiths, 
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butohsi's, geneologists, writers, bards and astrologers, and last of all, con- 
fectioners and grain parchers. Let us now deal in more detail with the 
groups as classified in Subsidiary-Table 1. 

230. Group No. L— Landholders.— The principal landholding caste is 
that of the Kapu. It has increased by 15 per cpt. during the decade and 

by about 25 per cent, since 1881. While the State 
population as a whole has decreased during the 
present decade by over 6 percent, the vast increase 
in this caste seems noteworthy. On the other 
hand, the Velamas, who are included in this group, 
show a decrease of 57 per cent, since 1911 and 42 
per cent, since 1881. The reason for this is 
that both these castes closely resemble each 
other in appearance and customs, and appear to have branched off 
from the same Dravidian stock. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
most of the Velamas are being returned as. Kapus. It may be pointed 
out that the group total forms about 6 per cent, of the State population 
this time, as against 1 per cent, in 1911. The reason for this is that the 
great landowning and cultivating caste, viz., that of the Kapus was shown 
on the last occasion under group No. II instead of under No. I, to which 
they rightly belong. 

231 . Group No. II. — Cultivators (including growers of special products.) — 

The group total now forms 18 per cent, of the State population, as against 
26 per cent, in 1911, due to certain changes in the classification of castes. 

For example, as already stated, the Kapus, 
who were included in this group last time, 
have been shifted to group No. 1. The most 
important castes in this group are the Mara- 
thas and the Telagas. The Marathas occupy 
the same position in Marathwara as the 
Kapus and Telagas in Telingana. They 
have suffered a decrease of about 9 per cent, 
in their strength during the decade, as 
against an increase of 12 per cent, during 
1901-11, The decrease would seem to be due 
to natural causes, though it is slightly higher 
than the decrease of the State population. It 
may be remembered that some of the Marathas might have been returned simp- 
ly as Kunbis, while, on the other hand, there is a tendency among the higher 
groups of Kunbis to call themselves Marathas. The Telaga is the only one 
in the group who has managed to attain an increase, though very small, 
during the decade, the other castes having suffered to a great extent. The 
•case of the Koli has already been referred to. Hatkars also would seem to 
pass under other name, probably, Kunbi. The “ Aiu-i-Akbari ” says in 
reference to this community, ‘‘ About Basim is an indigenous race, for the 
mo^t part proud and refaotory, called Hatkars. The force consists of 1,000 
•cavalry and 6,000 infantry.” Perhaps it is the descent from such soldiers 
that gives them a reason for claiming a higher position in the social scale. 
The decrease among the Wanjaris would seem to represent more or less 
the proportion which has returned itself as Hindu. The Lodhis have been 
entered under this group this time. They are probably allied to the Kurmis 
and stand in a somewhat similar position to them as the Marathas to the 
Kunbis. The Lodhis, like the Marathas, have a military swagger about 
them. 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
(-f-) or De- 
crease ( — ) 

Hatkar 

21,332 

—69 

Koli 

39,819 

—85 

Kiinbi 

34,324 

• 99 

Lodi 

- 178 

• mm 

Mali 

85,476 

—20 

Mlaratha .. 

1,407,200 

— 9 

Munnur ... 

183,356 

—20 

Telaga 

462,188 

+ 1 

Wanjari ... 

40,065 

—77 
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Kapa ...1 747,849 
Velama.| 36,456 
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232. Group No. III. — Forest and Hill Tribes. — The total number of the 
forest and hill tribes is 155,811, and the Gonds alone constitute 63 per cent, 
of that number. They are confined chiefly to the Warangal and Adilabad 
districts. Next to them in numercial strength 
are the Koyas who, however, form only about 
one-fourth of their number. They are found 
chiefly in the Warangal, Adilabad and Karim- 
nagar districts. An aboriginal tribe like the 
Gond may, no doubt, be short-lived, but that 
alone cannot account for the large decrease in 
their strength. It must be remembered that 
they come under the influence of two religions, 

Hinduism and Christianity. Those of them, 
who have become more or less Hinduised in 
their manners and customs and mode of wor- 
ship, have naturally a great tendency to drop 
their tribal name and return themselves as Hindus. Again, those of them, 
who have come under the influence of the Christian missionaries and have 
been converted, go to swell the number of the Indian Christians. The Andhs 
and the Bhils have increased in numbers. Only these three aboriginal tribes 
(Gonds,. Andhs, and Bhils) were shown as forest and hill tribes last time, but 
this time some additions have been made to the list. Thus, the total of the 
group now forms a little over 1 per cent, of the State population, as against 
1 per cent, only in 1911. The Andhs are found mostly in the Adilabad dis- 
trict, on the borders of the btate, adjoining Berar. They appear to be the 
relics of the Andhras who dominated the country round the Godavari from 
sea to sea in the third century A. D . ; and Mr. J. T. Marten, the present 
Census Commissioner for India, has stated in his Census Report of the 
Central provinces and Berar of 1911 (page 219) that the Andhs in the 
Province still remember that they were once a ruling race and on that 
ground objected to being taxed like other lyots. The Bhils are chiefly to be 
found in the districts of the Aurangabad Division. The increase in these 
tribes seems to be due more to accurate enumeration than to immigration 
from adjoining provinces or real multiplication of numbers owing to 
prolificness. It has already been observed elsewhere that Animists in 
Marathwara had, to a great extent, escaped enumeration hithertofore. The 
Raja Gouds claim superiority over the Gonds and the Rach Koyas over the 
Koyas, The well known Santal tribe is represented by a few stragglers in 
the State, 
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233- Group No. IV. — Graziers and Dairymen. — ^This group also repre- 
sents a population of over a million, the chief elements being the Maratha 
Dhangar and thsTelugu Golla. The Kurinas are the shepherds of Telingana 
and the Goulis, the cowherds of 
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Marathwara. Though the Dhangars 
show a decrease of about 5 per cent, 
as compared with their strength in 
1911, they have gained 29 per cent, 
since 1881. It is carious to note 
that this Maratha caste is returned 
in large numbers (101,749 or about 
22 per cent, of the caste total) in 
Nalgonda, a purely Telugu district 

where, iu consequence, the number of the Golla is very small. In 1911, the 
strength of the caste in this district was only 2,491. It would thus appear 
that a large number of Gollas is returned as Dhangars. That appears to 
be the reason why the former caste shows such a large decrease in strength 
(23 per cent). The Gouli and the Kurina, on the other hand, show an 
increase in their numbers, the latter especially increasing by about 28 per 
cent, since 1881. 


234- Group No. V. — Fishermen, Boatmen and Palki-bearers. — The Bhoi 
(Besta) is traditionally a fisherman of the Telugu country and so is mixed up 
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with the Besta. He enters domestic service and cleans pots and utensils, 
works as water-bearer and carries palkis and litters. The Bhois have spread 
all over the country. In fact, more than half the total number of them 

are found in Marathwara now* The 
increase in this caste (51 per cent), 
clearly shows that other castes also 
have found their place under this 
head. The increase since 1881 (186 
per cent.) is phenomenal and cannot 
be explained in any other way. The 
increase in the number of the Bhois 
has produced a corresponding increase in the group total, which now forms 
a little over 2 per cent, of the State population, as against 1 per cent, in 
1911. The small number of the Kahar, 74 males and 29 females, show that 
they are not natives of this State and must be temporary stragglers from 
Berar. They are -traditionally palki-bearers and must have come into this 
State in search of domestic service. It is not known why on the last occasion, 
Laddafs and Momins were included in this group. These are Musalman 
classes which should rightly come under “weavers etc. ” 

235. Group No. VI. — Hunters and Fowlers. — ^The Bedars of Marathwara 
and the Mutrasis of Telingana, who come under this group, are found in 

almost equal numbers in the State, 
But while the former have increased 
by 14 per cent- since 1911, the latter 
have decreased by nearly 9 per cent,, 
during the same period. As com- 
pared with their respective strength 
in 1881, they show an increase of 84 
and 46 per cent, respectively, indica- 
ting that the former have been multiplying to a greater extent than the latter. 
The Bedars are confined, more or less, to the Marathwara districts of Raiohur 
and Gulbarga, while the Mutrasis are spread all over the Telingana districts. 
The group total forms nearly 4 per cent, of the State population, as against 
8 per cent, in 1911. 

236. Group No. VII. — Priests and Devotees. — 'The Brahmans, who by virtue 
of their traditional occupation belong to this group, are the most numerous. 
In point of numerical strength they are exceeded only by 13 out of the 276 
castes and communities retm-ned at the present Census. Only such useful 
castes as those of the cultivators, graziers and dairy -men, fishermen (Bhois), 
and weavers and the sectarian caste of the Lingayat excel them in numbers. 

It may not be out of place to note 
here that only a very small minority 
of actual workers among the Brah- 
mans follow the traditional occupa- 
tion of priest, while a great majority 
of them are supported by income 
from rent of land, public adminis- 
tration and the learned professions. 
The Brahmans of the State — Telugu, 
Maratha and Eanarese Brahmans — belong to the Pancha Dravida section. 
Compared with their total strength in 1911, the Brahmans show a decrease 
of 6 per cent., as against a decrease of 61 per cent, during 1901-1911. As 
explained in the previous Census Report, over 300,000 Telagas were rec- 
koned as Bralimans in 1901, which accounted for the large increase (146'6 
per cent.) of the latter in that year. The olassifioatioh of the- Telagas as a 
separate caste in 1911 brought about an apparent dborease of over 60 per 
cent, in the Brahmans and a vast increase in the Telagas. The present 
decrease is, no doubt, due to natural causes which affected the population 
of the State as a whole. Of the other castes, who are included und,er this 
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group, and wlio numerically are very small as compared with the Brah- 
mans, the Gosains and the Bhyragis were originally celebate groups of 
d evotees, the former being worshippers of Mahadev and the latter worship- 
pers of Vishnu. They have gradually come to break the vow of ceiebacy 
and have settled down, following some profession or other. Most of them 
are, however, mendicants, who visit regularly places of pilgrimage, and this 
would seem to account for the decrease in their numbers. The Ayyawars 
are generally Satanis, who affect great sanctity and act as priests to Sudra 
castes of the Vaishnava sect, and so have been shown under this class. The 
Bhyragi also has been added to this group this time. 


237. -Group No. VIII. — Temple Servants. — It is rather difBoult to draw 
a clear line of distinction between 
this group and the one preceding 
it. There are only two castes of 
temple servants in the State, viz., 
the Guravs, servants of the tem- 
ples of Mahadev, found in all the 
Marathwara districts, and the 
Satanis, servants of Vishnu tem- 
ples in Telingana. These castes would seem to develop by accretions, 
especially the Satanis, who show the phenomenal increase of 206 per cent, 
since 1881. 
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238. Group No. IX — Geneologists This group contains only one caste, 

the Bhatrajas, who number 10,545 and form less than 1 per cent, of the 
State population. Formerly bards and panegyrists of the Telugu country, 
they are now mostly cultivators or mendicants. They are, no doubt, the repo- 
sitories of a good deal of oral tradition and folklore. According to tradition, 
the Bhatrajas were a caste of Northern India, who were first invited South 
by King Pratapa Eudra (1295-1323 A. D.) of Warangal. After the down- 
fall of that Kingdom, they seem to have settled down as bards and pane- 
gyrists under the Eeddi and Velama feudal chiefs, who had carved out for 
themselves small independent principalities in the Telugu country. As a 
class, they were fairly educated in Telugu literature and produced some 
eminent Telugu poets. This group was not separated last time. 

239. Group No. X. — Astrologers. — This group also contains onl}’ one 
caste — the Joshi, who number only a handful in the State. The Joshi 
derives his name from Jyotish or astrology, and makes a living by begging 
on Satui'days for a present of oil and anything of a dark colour to propitiate 
Sani or the evil planet Saturn. This caste must not be confounded with 
that of the village priests of the Brahman class. This group, like the one 
preceding it, was not shown separately last time. 

240. Group No. XI. — Writers. — This group is shown separately for the 
first time on the persent occasion only. It contains two castes — the Kayasth 
and the Khatri, both immigrants — who are also few in numbers. In these 
days clerical occupations are not confined to these two castes only. 

241. Group No. XU. — Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Mimics and 
Jugglers, — TheBogam is the principal caste of this group and musters 21,268 
strong. This was the only caste shown under this group in 1911. It shows 
an increase of 105 per cent., as compared with its strength in 1911. It is 
the caste of professional dancers and prostitutes. Though some good souls 
may drift out of the caste, the caste itself, to the shame of those concern- 
ed, seems to grow by accretion, owing to the custom among some castes of 
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dedicatins girls to gods and goddesses. Ttie Dasai'i caste, on the contraiy, 

shows a decrease of 19 per cent., as 
compared with the caste strength in 
1911. They are found chiefly in the 
Telugu districts and live mostly by 
begging or agriculture. The word 
‘ Dasari ’ means a servant (presum- 
ably, a temple servant) and their men- 
dicancy is partly religious, as some 
of them act as priests or function- 
aries in certain domestic ceremonies 
in some castes and some sing songs 
and blow conches in front of the 
corpse at the funerals of Balijas, Gollas and other Telugu castes. The 
Gangedla (‘ Holy bull men ’), who go about exhibiting performing bulls, are 
said to be of the Dasari caste. The Dommara is also a Telugu caste. 
The Dommaras are tumblers and acrobats by profession. Some follow 
agriculture also. The caste freely admits recruits, both male and female, 
from any caste not lower than itself, as fixed by the test of com]nensality. 
The wandering Dommaras breed pigs and work as day labourers also. The 
Garodi, or acrobats, are of the Maratha country. The Gondalas are also 
mendicants of Maratha origin and perform gonclala, or a kind of torchlight 
dance in honour of Amba Bhavani, especially on marriage occasions in 
Deshastha Bra-hmans’ houses. The Bhandary is a small caste of temple 
musicians. They also make leaf plates. 

242. Group No. XIII. — ^Traders and Pedlars. — The two important castes 
in this group are the Komati and the Lingayat. Compared with their res- 
pective strength in 1911, while the Komati has increasedin numbers by over 
6 percent., the Lingayat has decreased by about 9 per cent. However, as 
compared with the figures for 1881, they have both increased in strength, 
the increase in the latter (38 per cent.) being greater than in the former 
(10 per cent). It must, however, be noted that the Komati has progressed 
very slowly during the last 40 years. It is only in the last 20 years that 

the community has shown any in- 
crease at all. It has already been 
noted in the preceding Chapter that 
the Komati, who was the worst 
sufferer from all sorts of infirmities 
according to the figures of 1911, has 
very much improved his condition 
during the present decade and pre- 
sents a better health record. As a 
result of this perhaps the Komati has 
succeeded in gaining an increase in 
numbers, while the general popula- 
tion has decreased. The Lingayat has 
fallen off more than the general population, due possibly to the fact that some 
of them might have returned themselves as simply Balijas instead of Linga- 
Balijas. That the Balijas have returned themselves now in greater numbers 
than in 1911 would seem to point in that direction. The Marwadi is a 
born trader and money-lender and his presence in this group is unavoidable. 
He is more in evidence in the Marathwara districts than in Telingana 
(excluding the City), where he engages himself in the profitable cotton trade. 
Strictly speaking, Marawadi is, of course, no caste name but a territorial 
one, meaning a native of Marwar. But as most of those who come from 
that place take to trade and money-lending business, their caste names are 
lost sight of and they are all clubbed under their territorial name. The 
other trading classes included in this group are few in number and are more 
■or less temporary immigrants. Of these, Porwals are mostly Jains and 
Agarwals, Hindus. The Bhoras are Gujarati Hindus converted to Islam. 
Similar to them are the Memons. 
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In 1911, the only caste shown uodei' this head was Komati. The 
inclusion of other castes, that are generally traders, has made the group 
total form 8 per cent, of the State population, as against only 2 per cent, 
in 1911. 

243. Group No. XI¥. — Carriers by pack-animais. — The Lambadas, the 
well-known pack -bullock-carriers, are 
most prominent in this group. They 
are found in large numbers in the 
Telingana districts of Warangal, 

Nalgonda, Mahbubnagar and Adilabad, 
and in the Marathwara districts of 
Gulbarga, Parbhani, Nander, Bidar 
and Raichur. The increase in their 
numbers during the present decade 
would seem to indicate that at the time of the previous Censuses they 
must have gone out of the Dominions, carrying grain, etc., and thus escaped 
enumeration in the Dominions. Lambadas have, in a short measure, taken 
to agriculture also, and this settled life would facilitate enumeration and 
bring on record those who, otherwise, in their peregrinations might have 
escaped enumeration. The Perkas, also found in the Telingana districts 
of Warangal, Karimnagar, Adilabad, Medak and Atraf-i-Balda, are an 
off-shoot of the Telugu cultivating caste of Balija and derive their name 
from pcrel:e or gunny bags, in which they carried salt and grain on bullocks. 
Their occupation has given them a place in this group. The Banjaras are 
also pack-bullook-earriers. They are mainly Hindus and have a sprinkling 
of Musalmans and Animists. Many of the Banjaras have taken to agricul- 
ture, and the earlier of these have split off into a distinct caste known as 
the Wanjari, who generally return themselves as Hindus. 

244. Group No. X¥. — Barbers. — The barber caste goes by the name of 
Mangala in Telingana and 

Hajjam or Nahvi in Mara- 1 J Percentage of Iners- 

thwara. While the former Name l strength ;ase(+) or Decrease 

show's a large increase in — 

strength, the latter has Hajjam ... 16,822 

suffered immensely. There Kahl?^^ I!! ^° 6 . 3 i 4 -8& 

is no reason whatsoever J i 

why there should have been 

such a large decrease in the latter. Evidently the Nahvis have suceeededin 
hood-winking the enumerators and have returned themselves under other 
names. 

245. Group No. X¥I. — Washermen. — The Chakala is the washer-man 
caste of Telingana and the Dhobi of Marathwara. But the two names are 
quite iuterehangeable in general and that seems to account for the fact 
that, while there has been an increase among the former caste, the latter 
has decreased. If the two castes are taken together, the combined figure 
for 1921 shows only a slight 
increase of less than 1 per- 
cent. over the similarly ad- 
ded up tigm’e for 1911, 
showing that the washer- 
men caste, as a whole, has 
not suffered in numbers. 
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946 Gtoup No. XYIl.— Weavers, Carders and Dyers —The Sale is the 
^ great vfeaving caste of the Telugu 

country. It is the most numerous in 
this group. The Sales are found in 
large numbers in all the Telingana 
districts. As compared with their 
strength in 1911, they show a fall- 
ing off to the extent of 12*7 per cent. 
Since 1881, however, the caste total 
has increased by 27 per cent. It 
may be noted that such of the Sales 
as have spread over Marathwara 
have assumed the name of Ghennu- 
war. Moat of the Sales combine cultivation with their hereditary pursuit 
of weaving. The Dewang or the Koshti is the next in importance. 
Dewangs are divided into 3 sub-castes : Dewang, Hatgar and Kodekul. 
They are found in large numbers in the Marathwara part of the country. 
Their traditional occupation is weaving. Some of them, however, have 
taken to trade, agriculture, carpentry and masonry. During the decade, 
they have increased by 24 per cent., and in the previous decade also, they 
showed considerable increase (60 per cent). The Rangari or Rangrez is a 
caste of dyers found chiefly in Marathwara. The caste shows an increase 
of 5 per cent, during the decade. The Julahi, the Laddaf and the Momin 
are Musalman weaving classes. The vast decrease in their numbers shows 
that most of these now prefer returning themselves as Musalmans only, 
without the class distinctions. The Telugu Sale caste is also called the 
Julahi by the Musalmans, just as the Laddafs who are a class of cotton 
cleaners and rope and tape makers are known as the Dudekula to the 
Telugus. These Muslim classes are converts to Islam. 


In 1911, only three castes, vis:., those of the Dewang, Rangari and Sale, 
were, shown under this group. On the present occasion, five other castes 
have also been included owing to their traditional occupations. 

247. Group No. XYIIL— Tailors . — This group contains only one caste, 
the Darzi or Simpi. The number of the Darzis is small compared to the 
total population of the State. Moreover, during the decade, the strength of 
the caste shows a decrease of 13’4 per cent. This deficiency is, to a great 
extent, made up by other caste people, who take to tailoring as a profitable 
occupation- The caste is scattered all over the Dominions and is known as 
the Darzi in Telingana and Simpi in Marathwara- 


248. Group No. XIX. — Carpenters. — This class contains one caste only 
— ^the Sutar. Carpenters are called Sutars in Marathi and Vadlas in Telugu. 
They also hide their identity to a certain extent under the name 
‘Panchal’. The Sntar caste has increased its numbers by 14 per cent, 
during the decade. 

249. Group No. XX. — Masons. — The Uppara may be said to be the 

only caste in this group. The name 
Uppara comes form the Telugu word 
Uppu, salt, and was applied to this 
class of people in reference to their 
original occupation. Now that the 
manufacture of salt from salt earth 
is prohibited, these people have 

_ . , . taken to earth-work and day-labour. 

This caste shows an increase of 30 per cent, in its strength during the pre- 
sent decade, and of lOO per cent, during the last forty years. This would 
indicate that more and more of the caste people are returning themselves 
imder this name than before and that other caste people have also taken to 
masonry. 
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250. Group No. XXI. — Potters. — The Kumbhars are 
Marathwara, and the Kummara 
correspond to them in Telingana, 

Both make jDots, bricks and tiles. 

Both have declined in numbers 
during the decade. Since 1881, 
however, thej* have increased 
by about 25 and 32 per cent., 
respectively. 
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251. Group No. XXII.— Blacksmiths, — The Lohar is the ironsmith in 
Marathwara, as the Kammari is 
in Telingana. The decrease in 
the former seems to be due to 
interchange of names, as the latter 
were returned fin small numbers 
at the last Census and show an 
abnormal increase this time. 


252. Group No. XXIII. — GoldandSilversmiths.— Of the two castes which 
come under this group, the Sunar is 
more numerous. There are both 
Maratha and Telugu Sunars. At 
the last Census, the Panchals show- 
ed an increase of 26 per cent, and the 
Sunars of only 1 per cent., while at 
the present Census, the former has 
decreased by over 62 per cent., while 
the latter has increased by 12 per cent. It would appear that a great many 
of those, who had returned themselves at the Census of 1911 as Panchals in 
the districts of "Warangal, Karimnagar, Medak and Nalgonda, preferred to call 
themselves Sunars on the jM'esent occasion and that, on the other hand, 
those in Bhir, Nander and Osmanabad reverted to the name Panchal. On 
the whole, the gold and silversmiths have returned themselves more as 
Sunars than Panchals. Moreover, the name Panchal comprises the five 
artisan castes, the Lohar, the Sutar, the Kasar, the Simpi and the Sunar, 
and the more each of these caste men return themselves under their 
individual caste names, the less would be the number of persons returned 
as Panchals. For example, the increase in the number of the Kammaris, 
Sunars, etc-, would produce a eoiTesponding decrease under the Panchals. 
That seems to account for the fact that the strength of the Panchals at the 
present Census is only about 60 per cent, of what it was 40 years ago. 
86 males of the Sunar caste have called themselves Vishwa Brahmans, 
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253. Group No. XX fV — Brass and Copper smiths. — The Kasar is the 
manufacturer of brass and copper 
utensils in Marathwara, as the 
Kancbari is in Telingana. The 
increase in these castes is, no 
doubt, due to what has been said 
above about the Panchals, espe- 
cially as the Kancbari had not 
shown themselves as a separate 
caste in 1911, 

254. Group No. XXy. — Confectioners and Grain-parchers. — This group 
was not treated separately in 1911. The only caste which comes under this 
class is the Bharbhunja, the grain paroher caste. It is strange that although 
there are man}' sweetmeat makers, no one has returned himself as a Halwai. 
The Bharbhunjas are of two classes — Maratha and Pardesi. The Maratha, 
Bharbhunjas are, no doubt, recruited from amongst the Maratha Kunbis, 
whom they resemble in appearance, manners and customs. The Pardesi 
Bharbhunjas are immigrants from such places as Cawnpur, Mathura, 
Lucknow and Bareilly. 
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255. Group No. XXYL— Oil-pressers.— The two castes, which comprise 

this group, are the Gandla and the Teli. The 
former is confined to Telingana and the latter 
to Marathwara. The Telis are more numerous. 
As compared with their strength in 1911, the 
Gandlas show an increase of about 7 per cent, 
while the Telis have decreased by 22 per cent. 

A few members of these castes have given up 
their traditional occupation, some having become 

traders and shopkeepers and some more having taken to agriculture. 

256. Group No. XXYIL — ^Toddy-drawers and Distillers. — This group 

comprises a little over 3 per. cent of the total 
population of the State. The most numerous 
caste in this group is that of the Kalal, who are 
the distillers proper and are found in large 
numbers all over the Dominions. Next in 
importance are the Goundla and the Badiga, 
both toddy-drawers. As compared with their 
strength in 1911, the Badigas and the Kalals 
have increased by 6 and 217 per cent, respec- 
tively, while the Goundlas have decreased by 60 per cent. Since 1881, the 
Goundlas have fallen off by 44 per cent, while the Kalals have gained the 
phenomenal increase of 908 per cent. There seems to be no reason why 
there should have been such a vast increase in their numbers. The large 
decrease among the Goundlas probably indicates that there is a tendency 
among them to return- themselves as Kalals. Under the present Excise 
system, the Kalals can only sell liquor and not distil it. 

257. Group No. XXVIII. — Butchers. — -The two castes, Katik and Kasab, 
who together number 14,789, comprise this group. The Katiks are Hindu 
and the Kasabs, Muslaman butchers. Musalman cow-killers are known 
as Gai-kasabs. It may be noted that out of the total number of these 
castes, no less than 92 per cent are to be found in the City and the districts 
of Atraf-i -Baida, Karimnagar, Adilabad., Medak and Mahbubnagar, all in 
Telingana. The term ‘katik’ means ‘pitiless’ or ‘cruel-hearted’ and has been 
aptly applied to the butcher caste. The butcher caste was not classified 
into a separate group in 1911. 

258. Group No. XXIX. — Leather workers . — The principal caste in this 

group is that of the Chambhar, numbering over one 
hundred thousand. The Ghambhars are leather 
workers and shoje makers found in Marathwara. 
The Madigas in Telingana, who make sandals, 
are also known as Ghambhars and this would 
seem to account for the large increase of over 59 
per cent, in their numbers during the last decade, 
and of 155 per cent, since 1881. The Dhors, 
AQ UAA tanners in Marathwara, number about 

4d,uuu and snow an increase of over 22 per cent., as compared with their 
strength m 1911. The Moohi is a Telugu caste, corresponding to the Cham- 
bhar of Marathwara. The Moohis are very few in number. 

259. Group No. XXX. — Basket, Mat and Rope makers. — This group includ- 
es a little over 3 per cent, of the total population, as 
against even less than I per cent in 1911, owing 
to the addition of two new castes to this group. 
The Maug, who number oyer three hundred 
thousand persons, form the principal caste of 
this group. Besides making baskets and ropes, 
the Mangs work as village menials and musicians. 
As compared with their strength in 1911, they 
, show a decrease of 3 per oent., but, as compared 
witn Ibol, they show au increase of about 28 per cent., which indicates that 


Name 

strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
( +) or De- 
crease (— ) 

Bnrad .,J 
Kaikadi... 
Teibala ... 
Mang ... 

16,861 

34,794 

30,335 

330,840 

— 32 

^ X409 
— 3 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
{+) or De- 
crease (--) 

Chambhar 
I^bor 
Mochi ... 

1 

112,534 

43,409 

1,576 

+ 59 
+ 23 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
(+) or De- 
crease (—) 

Eadiga ... 
Goundla... 
KalaJ 

26,077 

121,494 

238,769 

i + 5 

— 60 
+ 217 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
(+) or De- 
crease (— ) 

Gandla... 

Teli 

13,904 

44,161 

+ 7 
— 22 
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the caste has progressed slowly. The Yerkala, the Eaikadi and the Burud 
are the other castes which fall under this group- Of these, the Yerkalas 
and the Kaikadis are wandering criminal tribes, whose ostensible profession 
is basket-making. The Yerkalas show a phenomenal increase during the 
decade, due. no doubt; to more accurate enumeration. The Bnruds are 
bamboo-workers and basket and mat makers. Some of them are Lingayats 
by religion. The decrease among them rather shows that they must have 
returned themselves under other castes in large numbers. 

260. Group No. XXXI. — Earth, Salt, etc., workers and Quarriers. — The 

only caste in the State, which comes under this category, is the Waddar, who 
number more than one hundred thousand persons. During the last decade, 
the Waddars suffered a loss of over 12 per cent, in their strength, but as 
compared with the caste total in 1881, they show an increase of about 96 
per cent. The Waddars regard the e.'ccavation of stone from quarries and 
working in earth to be their traditional occupation. They are also engaged 
in tank-digging, well-sinking and road-making, etc. A few have taken to 
agriculture. 

261. Group No. XXXI 1. — Village Watchmen and Menials. — This group 
stands third in point of numbers. It comprises no 
less than 12 per cent, of the State population. 

The castes, which come under this group, ri^.,the 
Madiga, the Mahar and the Mala, form 5, 4 and 
3 per cent., respectively, of the total population. 

Compared with their strength in 1911, they 
show a decrease of 17, 72 and 16 per cent., res- 
pectively. The decreases are due not only to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons and the visitations 
of epidemics but also to conversions from amongst them to Christianity. 
During the last 40 years they have increased by 45, 13 and 2 per cent, res- 
pectively, Mangs, who were shown under this group in 1911, hiive been 
shifted to group XXX, with the result that the group total, which formed 
17 per cent, of the State population, has decreased to 12 per cent. 

262. Group No. XXXIII. — Sweepers. — The Dhers, who number -51,959, 
and the Mehtars, who number 1,739, comprise this group. This group has 
been formed on the present occasion only. 

263. Group No. XXXIV.- pthers . — This miscellaneous group includes 
tribes and classes having no traditional occupations, such as the majority* of 
Musalmans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, Brahmo and Arya Samajists, some 
Animists find non-desoript Hindus and covers about 14 per cent, of the total 
populfition of the State, as against 16 per cent, in 1911. The decrease is 
due to the Lingayats and Dasaris. etc., being removed from this group and 
shown under their proper headings this time. 



' Strength 

i'ercentage 
cf Increase 
(-r j or De- 
crease {—} 

;Maaiga . 

669}203 


‘Mahar . 

494316 

1 -72 

Mala 

I 

... 375.748 ' 

; — 15 

1 


264. The Depressed Classes — As mentioned in Chapter IV, these classes 
together form nearly 20 per cent, of the Hindu popu- 
lation and 19 per cent, of the total State population. 

In spite of their numbers, they have remained in social 
degradation and have not endeavoured so far in these 
Dominions to assert equal rights of humanity and 
citizenship with members of other castes. When the 
Hindus include them within the pale of Hinduism so 
that the numerical strength of their community is 
greatly enhanced, it stands to reason that they should 
treat them with greater consideration than at present. 

The country can ill-afford to lose them. It looks to 
them for its supply of field and casual labom*. The 
Government have given them an opportunity to 
improve themselves by opening some schools specially 
for then* benefit. A list of castes treated under this general head is 
given in the margin. Most of these have already been dealt with under 

59 


Anamok 

llaidhasi 

Banjara 

: Mala 

Bnrbook 

Maladasari 

Chambhar 

1 Malahannai 

Chandal 

Malajangam 

Bakkalwar 

Mang 

Dher 

Manne 

Dhor 

Masxi 

Bommara 

' Mondiwarn 

Ellamalwarf isaikapu j 

Gosacgi 

Paebabotla 

Jangam 

Fanehaina 

Kaikadi 

Sindhcr 

Eatipamnla 

S'onnai 

Madiga 

Tbotewadn 

Mahar 

Waddar 

Mahasari 

Yanadi 
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occupational groups, as field-labourers, village-watobmen, leather- workers 
etc., while others are vagrant tribes, living on no fixed occupations. 

265- European and Allied Races.— The number returned as Europeans, 
or Allied Races at the present Census is 3,690, of whom 3,050 are males and 
640 females, as against 6,384 persons (4,312 males and 1,072 females) in 1911. 
Of the latter, 2,960 males and 543 females are British-born, and the rest 
belong to other European countries. In 1911 the British subjects num- 
bered'!, 251 males and 979 females. Thus, there has been a decrease in the 
strength of both the Europeans and the British subjects. Prom the follow- 
ing table, which groups districts according to the number of Europeans in 
each, it would be seen that they are most numerous in the City only, the 
districts containing very few of them : — 


Distrihution of Europeans by districts. 


Less tlian 5 

5 to 10 1 

1 10 to 15 'I 

15 to 60 

Karimnagar 

Parbhaiii 

Medak 

Q-albarga 

T^izamaliad 

1 Biclar 

Nalgonda 1 

Aurangabad 

Raiclmr 

1 


War an gal 


The districts of Atraf-i-Balda, Adilabad, Mahbubnagar, Bhir, Nander 
and Osmanabad contain no Europeans at all. 

266. Distribution by Age. — The marginal statement shows how the Euro- 
pean and Allied Races were distributed 
by age at the t’wo Censuses. It shows that 
there has been a decrease solely in the age 
group 0 — 15, while there has been a pro- 
portionate increase in ages 16 and over. 
This was, no doubt, caused by the "War, 
which necessitated the stationing of 
effective soldiers and Auxiliary forces at 
the cantonments, while their families 

were sent home. 

267. Anglo-Indians.— There has been a fall in the number of Anglo- 
Indians also, during the decade. They decreased from 3,004 in 1911 to 2,237 
in 1921. The reason for this has already been given in Chapter IV, para. 112. 
As in the case of the Europeans, Anglo-Indians too are found in large num- 
bers in the City. All the districts, except Mahbubnagar, which have return- 
ed no Europeans, show no Anglo-Indians also. But the districts of Medak 
and Bidar, while returning Europeans, show no Anglo-Indians in them. The 
remaining districts may be grouped as follows, according to the number of 
the Anglo-Indians in each - 


10 and under 

20 — 50 

50—100 

over 100 

Karimnagar 

l^izamabad | 

GulbEtrga 

Aurangabad 

Mahbubnagar 

Parbhaui 

Baichur 

Warangal 


268. Distribution by Age. — The marginal statement distributes 1,000 

Anglo-Indians by age at the two Censuses. 
It shows a comparative decrease at ages 
below 30. It would mean that the younger 
generation of the Anglo-Indians is leav- 
ing these Dominions. 


■Sear 

0 — 15 1 

15—30 

30—50 

50 and 
over 

1911 

377 ^ 

S88 

. 

232 ' 

103 

1921 

352 

210 

2S2 

156 


Distribution of 1 ^000 Europeans by age. 


Year 

0—15 

15—30 

30—50 

50 and 
over 

1911 

112 

660 

194 

34 

1921 

91 

i 

663 

206 

40 
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269. Musalman Tribes — A.mong the Musaluian tribes, the Sheikhs, or 
the deseenciants of the first Arab converts 


to Islam, are the most numerous. Next to j p.^rcfatase 

them in numerical strength come the Syeds, ! sa 01 : 5 : 1 . 

the descendants of the Holy Prophet. The j ’ crease (—) 

Pathans, who trace their descent to Khais, 
a Sirdar of Ghoi’, who embraced Islam 
daring the lifetime of the Holj' Prophet, 
stand third in point of numbers. The 
Moghals, ■who claim to be the descendants 
of the early Central Asiatic invaders, are 
comparatively "V'ery few in numbers. Tire 
first three have fallen on in strength during the last decade, while the 



Moghals have increased by 50 per cent. The decreases, however, _ are not 
large and are quite attributable to natural causes. As compared with their 
strength in 1881s all these tribes show considerable increases- They have 
progressed much better than most of the Hindu castes. 


[Statement. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—Castbs classified according to 
THEIR Traditional Occupation. 


Group and Caste 


Strength 


No. per 

mille of the Serial 
State No. 
population 


a roup and Caste 


No. per 

Strength the 

State 

population 


Land-liolijers, 


1 Kapu 

2 Velama 


2 Cultivators (including growers 
of special products) 


1 Hatkar 

2 Koli 

3 Kunbi 

4 Lodi 

5 Mali 

6 Maratha ... 

7 Munnur 
I 8 TeJaga 

9 Wanjari 

Forest and Hill tribes. 

1 Andh 

2 Bhil 

3 Bhine-Koya 

4 Chenchoo ... 

5 Goncl 

6 Eoya 

7 Each Eoya ..*. 

8 Eaja Gond ... 

9 Santa] 


2,273,938 


21,332 
39,819 
34,324 
• 178 
85,476 
1,407,200 
183,356 
462,188 
40,065 


Graziers and Dairymen. 

1,000,924 

1 Bhangar ... 

2 GoHa 

3 Gauli ... 

4 Burma ... 

466,256 

353,993 

24,486 

156,189 

Fishermen and Boatmen. 

267,481 

1 Bboi 

2 Eahar 

267,378 

103 

Hunters and Fowlers. 

T n ^ jri ^ 

1 475,403 


2 Muferasi 

Priests and Devotees 

1 Ayyawar ... 

2 Bairagi 

3 Brahman ... 

4 Gosain 

Temple servants 

1 Gurav 
. 2 Satani 

Bards and Geneologists . 

1 BhatraJ 

Astrologers. 

1 Joshi 

Writers. 

1 Kayasth 

2 Khatiri 


276,055 


12 Musicians, [Singers, Dancers, 
Mimics and Jugglers, 


1 Bhandary . 

2 Bogam 

3 Daaari 

4 Dommara . 

5 Gangeclla . 

6 Garocli 

7 Gonclala 

8 Kalhati 


Traders and Pedlars. 

1 Agarwal (H) 1.198 

„ „ .. (J) '633 ... 

2 Balija 

3 Bohra 

4 Bukka ... ;;; 

5 Komati 

6 Lingayat ... 

7 Marwadi ... 

8 Memon ... 

9 Porwal 

Carriers hy Pack-animals. 

1 Ban jar a 

2 Lambada ... 

3 Perka ... 

Barbers. 

1 Ha j jam 

2 Mangala ... *** 

3 Nahayi (Warilf) 

Washermen, 

1 Ob aka la 

2 Dbobi 

Weavers, Carders and Dyers- 

1 Bhosagar ... 

2 Chenewar ... 

3 Bewang'(Eo3hti) 

4 Julahi ... 

5 Laddaf 

6 Momin ... [** 

7 Bangari 

8 Sale ... 

Tailors, 

1 Dar^i (Simpi) 

Carpenters, 

1 Sntar 

Masons. 


1 Eamati 

2 Hppara 


Potters. 


1 Kumbhar 

2 Knmmara 


1,008,742 

1,831 

33,364 

423 

95 

238,072 

687,539 

46,439 

61 

918 

282,964 

23,561 

223,779 

35,624 


16,822 

103,753 

6,314 


186,664 

56,944 

398,556 

45 
1,713 
88,516 
4,446 ' 
1,087 i 
36 I 
23,643 I 
279,070 


117,157 


Blacksmiths 


1 Kammari 

2 Lohar 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I. — Castes classified agcordkg 

TO THEIP. TPwVDITIOKAL OCCUPATION. — (concluded } 


Seri a 

^ ' Groiip and Caste 

Strength 

No. per 
mille of the 
State 

population 

Groap and Caste 

1 

j Strength 

No. per 
< mille of the 
; State 
' popniation 


2 

3 

4 

■± 

1 

*2 

3 


2B 

GoM and Silversmiths. 

j 155,040 

i 12 

30 

.'Basket, Mat and Rope makers 

402,650 

■CO 


1 Panchal ... 

1 55,975 

i ^ 


i 1 Bnrad 

16,661 

1 


2 Sanar 

99,065 

' 8 


2 Kai3-:adi 

24,794 

2 






3 Mang 

830,840 

27 

24 

Brass and Copper Smiths. 

30,218 

! ^ 


4 Yerkala 

t 

30,435 

2 


' 1 Kancliari ... 

9,97-3 

' 1 






: 2 Ea.sar 

20,243 

2 

31 

Earth, Salt, etc., Workers 

107,866 

; ^ 






and Quarriers, 



25 

Confectioners and^Grain 

197 

... 






i Parchers, 

— ' 



1 Waddar 

107,668 

9 


i 1 Bharbhonja 

197 

... 

32 

Village Watchmen and 

1,539,267 

123 


j 




Menials 




28 

Oil-Pressers. i 

[ 53,065 

5 






( I 

! 



1 Madiga 

669,203 

53 


1 1 Gandia ... ,..i 

1 13,904 

1 


2 Mahar 

494.316 

39 


1 2 Tell ... ...! 

! 44,161 

4 

! j 

3 Mala 

375,748 

SO 

27 

Toddy -Drawers and DistiUers, 

386,340 

31 

33 ! 

Sweepers. 

53,698 

4 


1 Eadiga 

26,077 

2 

i 





2 Goundla 

121,494 

i 10 


1 Dher ... ...! 

51,959 

1 ^ 


‘ 3 Kalal 

233,769 

19 


2 Melitai" ...; 

1,739 

1 ... 

2a 

t j 

1 Butchers* | 

14,789 

1 

34 

i Others. ! 

1,772,316 

142 


1 Katik (Kasab) ,..j 

14,789 

1 

j 

i 




1 




1 Indian Christian 

56,729 , 

4 

29 i 

f Leather workers. j 

157,519 

13 

1 

2 Moghal 

50,048 

4 






3 Pathan 

131,328 

11 

i 

1 Chambhar ... 

' 112,534 

9 

i 

4 Sheikh 

906,363 

73 

i 

2 Dbor 

j 43,409 

3 


1 5 Syed 

187,679 ^ 

15 

! 

i 

3 Mochi 

1,576 

... 

1 

6 Others 

439,669 

85 


m 


Statement, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Vabiation in Caste, Teibe, &o., since 1881. 


Percentage of variation 
Increase (+) Decrease (~) 


Caste, Tribe or Pace 


1 Aray 

2 Palija 
8 Bedar 

i Bhoi (Besta) 

5 Brahman 

6 Oiiahala 

7 Chambhar 

8 Darzi (Simpi) 

g Dewang (Kosbti) 

10 Dhangar 

11 Dher 

12 Dhobi 

13 Dhor 

14 Eadiga 

15 Goila 

16 GOsain 

17 Gonli 

18 Gonndla 

19 Kaibadi 

20 Ealal 

21 Kammari 

22 Kapu 

23 KoU 

24 Zomati 

25 Kumbhar 

26 Eummara 

27 Kunbi 

28 Kurma 

29 Lingayat 

30 Debar 

31 Madiga 

32 Mahar 

33 Mala 

34 Mali 

35 Mang 

36 Mangala 

37 Haratha 

38 Marwadi 

39 Munnor 

40 Mutrasi 

41 Panchal 

42 Perka 

43 Rajput 

44 Sale 

45 Satani 

46 Sunar 

47 Sutar 

48 Telaga 
; 49 Teli 

■ 50 TJppai’a 
; 51 Yelama 

[ 52 Waddar 
53 Wanjari 

Mlusalman 

I 54 Moghal 
55 athaa 

■ 56 Sbeikh 

57 Syed 

Christian 

58 Indian Christian 

Animist 

59 Goad 

60 Koya 

61 Lambada 
M Yerkftla 


34,641 
33,364 
• 237,741 

I 267,378 
I 247,126 
186,664 , 
112,534 
41,507 
88,516 
466,256 
51,959 
58,944 
43,409 
26,077 
353,993 

24.753 
24,486 

121,494 

24,794 

238,769 

41,723 

747,849 

39,819 

238,072 

51,332 

60,825 

34,324 

156,189 

687,539 

30,908 

669,203 

494,316 

375,748 

85,476 

330,840 

103.753 
1,407,200 

46,439 

183,356 

237,662 

55,975 

35,624 

57,032 

279,070 

39,733 

99.065 
78,947 

462,188 

44,161 

74,185 

36,456 

107,668 

40.065 


50,048 33,411 I 

131,828 135,148 

906,363 985,019 

187,679 J 89,574 


144,688 
757,611 
■ 47,844 
804,393 
689,543 
448,046 
107,097 
340,959 
76,514 
1,538,874 


229,156 235,662 

56,600 49,165 


90,510 

691,394 

50,479 

410,636 

583,031 

285.829 
86,215 

261.829 
71,039 

1,377,805 


97,543 

608,457 

44,857 

664,556 

501,241 

395,574 

99,983 

260,450 

57,614 

1,233,930 


51,959 

243,378 

12,228 

66.766 
62,549 

317.766 
64,362 
50,238 
65,735 
64,912 

189,844 


1911 

to 

1921 

1901 

to 

1911 . 

; 1891 
to 

! 1901 

1 

1881 

to 

1891 

ta H 
c3 0 

gis 

ca OS 

Ph 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 30‘0 

14*2 

+ 32-5 

- * 3*3 

+ 25-7 

+ 83*9 

51*1 

+ 24-4 

+ 5*9 

+ 43 '7 

+ 186*0 

■ 5*4 

— 60-8 

+ 146*6 

+ 3-2 

^ 5*4 

6*3 

+ 23'S 

+ 1*3 

+ 24-2 

+ 65*0 

59*4 

+ 31-2 

+ 0*3 

+ 21-7 

+ 155*1 

■ 13*4 

+ 32*0 

— 1*3 

+ 18-7 

+ 33-9 


-f- 24'0 + 

— 4’6 + 

— 14‘5 + 
+ 22’8 

+ 4*7 

— 23‘2 + 

— m + 

4 - 4*7 

— 60’3 + 


38-6 — 
9'0 + 


33*5 + 60'7 
1-2 + 29‘6 
... + 939’2 

9*3 + 16‘4 
... + 196‘7 


— 23‘2 + 65'7 — 17'8 + 9’0 + 14'0 

- 17’1 + 41*8 — 22'4 + 26‘9 + 15*7 

4 - 4*7 ... 

“ 60*3 4 - 33-6 - 2*8 + 9*2 — 437 

+ 252*2 

+ 216*9 + 33*1 + 15*1 + 107*4 + 907*5 


598,847 

213,966 

216,030 

41,111 

49,724 

1,668,665 

122,268 

499,655 

38,079 

461,822 

438,302 

368,704 

83,806 

259,474 

48,872 

1,516,207 

42,009 

187,458 

164,282 

94,777 

2,5,769 

49,843 

219,790 

12,950 

63,916 

57.232 
378,717 

50.233 
37,026 
63,101 
54,833 

134,403 


15*4 + 24*4 
85-1 X 12*2 
6*6 jJ- 6*6 
29*2 _ 22*1 
17'2 ^ 20*8 


7*9 X 59*9 
9*3 . 9*6 

35*4 -L 5*2 
16*8 _L 95*9 
71*7 4- 18*3 
15*1 -j- 68*5 
20*2 + 24*2 
3*0 + 30*2 
35*0 + 7*7 
8*6 + 117 


+ 35*0 
- 8*6 


“ 19*7 4 3C’2 + 

— 8*9 + 30*3 + 

— 52*3 + 25-2 — 

— 7*5 4- 2’6'5 — 

-- 12*7 4. 20*6 + 

+ 42*5 4* 14*6 + 

+ 12*5 + 1*2 + 

+ 14*1 4- 51*5 — 

+ 0*8 +518*7 — 

— 22.4 + 8*3 — 

+ 301 1+ 3*7 + 

— 56*5 + 171 + 


— 13*6 

— 12*3 

— 0*6 

+ 991 
+ 9*3 

— **7’2 
+ 13*6 
+ 12*5 

— 38*2 
+ 16*3 

— 32*8 

— 13*8 

— 1*4 
+ 23*3 
+ 11:6 

+ 43*8 
+ 9*6 

— 13'6 

— ” 6*2 
+ 16-9 
+ 98*9 
+ 30-3 

— 27*0 

— 76-5 

— 18*3 

+ 9*5 
+ 8*9 

+ 54.8 
h- 31*3 


4 0*8 
+ 26-3 

— 1*5 
+ 13*8 
+ 21*1 

— 20*2 

+ 218 
+ 17-8 
+ 43*9 
+ 14.4 
+ 7.3 

+ 19*3 
+ 2*3 

+ 17*9 
— 18*6 

— 34*9 
+ 111 
+ 14‘9 

+ * *4*2 
+ 10*7 
~ 5*6 

+ 4-5 

+ 9*3 

— 16*1 
+ 281 
+ 357 
+ 4*2 
+ 18*5 
+ 4*0 


+ 24*9 
81*4 


15,423 + 49*8 + 4*4 + 471 + 41*1 +224*5 

61,437 — 2*4 '+ 15*4 — 4*6 +100“2 ^ + 114*6 

484,155 — 8*0 (+ 15*8 0*6 + 76*8 + 87'2 
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GLOSSARY.* 

Hindu. 

A m?/, (34,641): — A Marathi-speaking caste of butchers found in 
Telingana, chieflj^ in Karimnagar and Adilabad. The Arays are also known 
as Aray Katikas, Katikas, Kasai, Suiyachelad and Lad Kasabs, the term 
‘ Lad ’ being a variant of ‘ LaV , the ancient name of Gujarat, from which 
these people are supposed to have emigrated originally. The caste has 
three endogamous divisions ; — (1) Saj janana Katika or Suryaehe Lad, 
(2) Barki or Adjath Katikas, who are supposed to be illegitimate des- 
cendants of the Sajjanam Katikas, and (3) Kurma Katikas, who are 
doubtless men of the Kurma caste, following the butcher’s calling. The 
■caste is divided into 12 exogamous sections. One cannot marry outside 
the sub-caste to which one belongs. A man may many the daughter of his 
maternal uncle, paternal aunt or elder sister. He may also marry two 
sisters, but two brothers may not marry two sisters. Infant marriage is 
practised by the caste. A girl attaining puberty before marriage is excom- 
municated. The marriage ceremony resembles in general that of the 
Telugu castes of equal social standing. Some rites, however, are peculiar 
to the caste. Two branches, one of the Shami tree (Proso^is spicigera) 
and the other of the A)-e (Bauhiniaraccmosa) are tied together with a sweet 
cake to the western corner of the marriage-booth and a winnowing fan is 
placed on the top. A picture of the goddess Bhavani is painted on a wall 
and a lamp, made of coooanut kernel filled with oil, is placed before it. 
The wick in the lamp is trimmed by a stalk of jawari. The bride alone is 
dressed in new clothes, while the boy appears in his old clothes, except for 
a new head-di'ess. Widows are allowed to re-marry and divorce is permit- 
ted. Polj’gamy is allowed to the extent of two wives. No girls are dedicat- 
ed to gods or trees. 

The Arays are Saivites by religion. They also worship Ellamma on 
Sunday^s and Tuesdays, when they observe a fast, and Pochamma and other 
malignant deities in the month of Ashadha (July — August) with offerings 
of fowls and sheep. A man of the Kummara caste officiates as priest on 
such occasions, but the sacrificial animals are slaughtered by a Musalman 
butcher and not by a member of the caste. Brahmans are employed in 
marriages and Jangams at funerals. The dead are either buried in a 
sitting posture, the face turned towards the east, or cremated iu a lying 
posture with the feet to the north, the ashes being collected and thrown 
into a river on the third day after death. Ten days’ mourning is observed 
for the married and three days’ for others- On the third, fifth and tenth 
days after death, birds are fed for the benefi.t of the soul of the deceased 
and Brahmans and Jangams are given rice. 

The Arays eat the flesh of sheep, deer, hare and fish and drink liquor 
and sendhi. They do not eat the leavings of any caste. They have a 
caste Pancliayat with a Ghoivdhari at its head, and all social disputes are 
referred to it for decision. 

Balija, (33,364): — A caste of traders and cnltivators found scattered 
throughout the districts of Telingana. The Balijas are divided into 
several sections as the Pereke Balija, Gazula Balija, Tota Balija, Linga 
Balija, etc, w-ho do not intermarry. 

Bedar, (237,7 41): — Bendar, Berad — A hunting and agricnitural caste found 
chiefly in the Gulbarga and Raichur districts. The members of the tribe call 
themselves Naikamalikdlu ‘children of chiefs’, Kanayyamakkalu ‘descendants 
of Kannaya’ and Valviika 'descendants of Valmiki.’ The Bedam appear to be 
closely allied to the Telugu Boyas and the Maratha Ramoshis. They’' had a 
common origin but became separated by the barriers of residence and language. 

Early in the 16th century, the Bedars from Southern India settled 
under their leader Kalappa Naik in the Raichur Doab, which was then a 

*Short descriptions of only those castes mentioned in Subsidiary Table II of this 
Chapter are attempted here. The total strength of each of these castes according to the 
present Census is also given. 
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bone of contention between the Raja of Vijayanagai* and the Sultan of 
Biiapur Taking advantage of the disturbed times, they plundered the 
countiw far and wide and extended their territories until, under Pam Naik 
I (1674-1695) they founded a state and fixed their capital at Vakinagir, 

two miles wek of Shorapur in the present Gulbarga district. Pam Naik 
helped Sikandar Adil Shah in subduing his rebel nobles and in his wars 
with the generals of Aurang 2 eb. The Sultan, in gratitude, granted hima Jagh- 
and conferred upon him Ihe title ** Gajag Bahirand Gaddi Bahaii Bahadur . 
Pid Naik Bahari (1695-1726), the successor of Pam Naik, resisted the power 
of Aurangzeb and defeated his forces in pitched battles. At last the Emper- 
or took the field in person and besieged the stronghold of Vakinagir, The fort 
made a gallant stand, but was reduced ultimately by Zulfikar Khan, one of 
Aurangzeb’s generals. It was, however, retaken by the Bedars immediately 
on the departure of Aurangzeb. Pid Naik removed the seat of govern- 
ment from Vakinagir to Shorapur, which he founded. The Bedars under 
Raja Venkatappa Naik rebelled against the British Government in 1868 
and so the estate was confiscated and ceded to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
in 1860. 

The internal structure of the Bedars is very intricate, due to the 
large area over which they are scattered and the different social levels 
that have been formed among them. Thei’e are 9 endogamous groups 
among them, the descendants of the Rajas and other principalities form- 
ing the first group known as the Sadar or Naikulu Bedars. These have 
assumed the style of higher Hindu castes. The other 8 groups are the 
Tangaed, Mangala, Ghakala, Neech, Basavi, Ramoshi and Jas Bedars and 
the Bedars (proper). The Mangala and Ghakala Bedars are barbers and 
washermen, respectively, to the tribe. Neech Bedars abstain from eating 
fowls and drinking toddy. They do not even touch the toddy palm nor 
sit on a mat made of its leaves. Basavi Bedars are the progeny of Basavia 
or girls dedicated to the gods and brought up as prostitutes. The term 
Ramoshi is derived either from BamvansM, ‘descendants of Ram, ’or 
Brnnavsi, ‘ a forest dweller There is a legend to explain the former 
title, while the latter refers to their dwelling place on the outskirts of 
villages. They were highly valued for their military qualities. They 
filled the armies of Shivaji and his successors and distinguished them- 
selves as brave soldiers. They are now very much degraded and their 
hereditary occupation has come to be stealing. Their touch is regaded 
as unclean by respectable Maratha castes. Bedars (proper) occupy the 
lowest level among the txibe. They eat beef and carrion and worship 
animistic deities. There are 101 exogamous sections among them, most of 
which are of the totemistio type. Marriage is infant as well as adult, and 
divorce is allowed by those sections which do not prohibit widow marriage- 
The special deities of the tribe are Hanuman and Ellamma, worshipped on 
Saturdays, when the Bedars abstain from flesh. A host of minor gods and 
spirits are appeased with animal sacrifices. The worship of departed souls 
also prevails among them. 

The Bedars have a strong tribal Panohayat known as Katta, the head 
being called the Kattimani, who has authority both in religious and social 
matters. 

Bhoi, (267, 878). — A caste of fishermen and litter-bearers found through- 
out the State. The term includes several castes, such as the Bestas and 
Gunlodus of Telingana, the Machinde and Maratha Bhois of Marathwara, 
the Bhanare and Bender of the Adilabad district, the Gangamasalu of the 
Kanareae districts and the Kahars, who are immigrants from Northern India. 

The Bestas, also called Parkitiwaru, are found mostly in the districts 
adjoining the Madras Presidency. ' They claim to be descended from Sutudu, 
the famous expounder of the Mahahfiarata. They prMess to belong to one 
gotra, Aohantraya. Their marriages are governed by a syktem of exogamy 
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consisting of family names. The follovring are some of the typical sur- 
names of the castes Kattewadu (stick) , Mamliwadu (mango) , Ganta-'.vadu 
(bell;, Gundodu (ball), Pusawadu (beads) , Chintawadu (tamarind i, etc. 
The esogamous sections are modelled on those of the other Telugu castes. 
The Besl:as forbid a man to marry a woman of his own section. No other 
section is a bar to marriage, ju'ovided he does not marry his aunt, his niece 
or any of his first cousins, except the daughter of his maternal uncle A 
man may marry two sisters, or two brothers may marry two sisters, the 
elder marrying the elder sister and the younger, the younger sister. Out- 
siders are not admitted into the caste. As a rule, infant marriage is prac- 
tised. Girls are not dedicated to deities. Should a girl become pregnant 
before marriage, her fault is condoned by her marriage with her lover, a fine 
being imposed upon her parents by the caste Pauehajs at. Sexual indiscre- 
tion with an outsider is punished by expulsion from the caste. A Brahman 
is employed as priest to conduct the wedding service. The bride-price, 
varying from Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, is paid to the girl’s parents. “Widow marriage 
(Mar-manu) is in vogue, but a widow cannot marry her late husband’s bro- 
ther, nor any one wbo belongs to his or her father’s sections. The cere- 
mony is performed on a dark night, the widow being previously presented 
with a sari and choli and a sum of Re. 1-4-0 for the purchase of bangles. Di- 
vorce is allowed on the ground of unchastify, but the divorced woman can 
marry again like a widow, provided that her second husband refunds Co her 
first husband half the expenses of the first marriage. The Besras follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance. A sister’s son, if taken as a son-in-law, is enti- 
tled to inherit his father-in-law’s property, if the latter dies without issue 
and the former performs his obsequies. The Bestas worship Siva and 
Vishnu as well as the village deities, but the characteristic deity is Ganga, 
or the river goddess, worshipped by the whole caste, men, women and child- 
ren, in the month of AshadJia (July-August), when rivers and streams are 
in floods. At the Dasara festival, the Bestas worship their nets, which they 
always regard with extreme reverence. When epidemics of cholera and 
small-pox break out, the Bestas make animal oflerings to the Mari Mata 
or Poohamma. Brahmans and Satanis are employed for the worship of the 
great gods of the Hindu pantheon. The dead are burnt with the head point- 
ing to the south, but persons dying before marriage are buried. The original 
occupation of the caste is fishing and palanquin -bearing, but many of them 
are now engaged as domestic servants. Some have takeAto cultivation as a 
means of livelihood. 

Gimlodtrs, also called Nilbandhus, or dwellers on the river bank, are 
mostly found in parts of the country where great rivers flow. They are 
numerous in the Nizamabad, Adilabad and Karimnagar districts. They 
eat with the Bestas but do not intermarry with them. They have 14 
exogamous sections. 

Maralia BJiois constitute the numerous members of the fishing caste 
of the Marathwara country. They are divided into two eiidogamous groups 
— the Maratha proper and the Machinde — who interdiae but do not inter- 
marry. The Maratha proper seem to be an off-shoot of the Kunbis, whom 
they closely resemble, and from whom they separated by adopting the occu- 
pation of fishing and litter -bearing. They have a number of exogamous sec- 
tions, consisting of family surnames, many of which are common to them 
and the Kunbis. Marriage within the section is prohibited. One may 
not marry the daughter of his maternal aunt or of his sister, though he may 
marry the daughter of his maternal uncle. Both infant and adult marriages 
are allowed. The souls of the depaiijed are propitiated eveiy Saturday by 
the elderly member of the family. The souls of adults are called Virs, 
those of children, Munjas and those of females, Manvis. On the wedding 
day, goats are sacrificed to these departed souls. Brahmans are employed for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. The dead are either burnt or buried. 

The Machinde Bhais claim to be descended from Machindranath, the 
chief disciple of Gorakhnatb, the founder of the sect of Kanphate Jogis. The 
members of the caste use donkeys for carrying burdens and hence are looked 
61 
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down Upon by the Telugu Bhois. They are found in large numbers in the 
taluks of Jangaon, Rajura and Sirpur, and ai'e said to be the descendants of 
those Bhois who came with the Maratha invaders and settled with them in 
Berar and Nagpur and subsequently emigrated to these Dominions. They 
are divided into two sub-castes, Bendore and Bhanare, who interdine but do 
not intermariy. They are broken into exogamous sections resembling those 
of the Kunbis. Marriage in the section is prohibited. A man can marry 
his maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s daughter. The bride- price, Rs. 5, 
is paid to the girl’s father. Re-marriage of widows is permitted and cele- 
brated on a dark night. Divorce is allowed and the divorced woman can 
marry like a widow. Khudban, the favourite deity of the caste, is worship- 
ped every day. The other deities honoured are Mahadev and Pochamma. 

The Bhois have caste Panchayats, to which all social disputes are re- 
ferred. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and fish but 
not pork or beef, and they indulgelin spirituous and fermented liquors. 

Brahman, (247,126) ; — The leading caste of the Hindus found in all parts 
of the State. The Brahmans are divided into Paneha Gauda and Panoha 
Dravida sections, those living north and south of the Vindhyas, respectively. 
The Paneha Gauda comprises Saraswata, Kanyakubja, Gauda, Utkala and 
Mithila classes. The Panoha Dravida consists of Maharashtra, Andhra, 
Dravida, Karnata and Gujarati classes. 

The Brahmans found in the State belong mostly tolthe Panoha Dravida 
territorial group and consist chiefly of the Maratha, the Karnata and the 
Andhra or Telugu Brahmans. 

The Maratha Brahmans, numerous in Marathwara, have several endo- 
gamous divisions, each of which is sub-divided into a lai’ge number of 
exogamous groups of an eponymous type; the eponym being a Vedie saint 
or Rishi. The main divisions of these Brahamans are the Kokanastha, 
Deshastha and Karhada. 

The Eokanasthas were originally the residents of the Konkan. The 
sub-caste is also known as Chitpavan, Ghitpol, Ghipluna from Ghiplun in 
Batnagiri, their chief and original settlement, the old name of which is 
said to have been Ghitpolan. They began to call themselves Kokanasthas 
about 1715, when the Peshwa Balaji Yishwanath rose to importance in the 
Maratha Kingdom. According to the Sahyadrikhand, the Chitpavans were 
created by Parashuram from 14 corpses of shipwrecked foreigners. This 
tradition, taken with the fact that they are of a fair complexion and that 
most of them have light or grey eyes, seems to show that they came into 
the South Konkan from beyond the sea. On the other hand, they have a 
tradition that their original habitat was at, or near, Ambajogai in the Bhir 
district, where they have their titulary deity, Yogeshwari. They also state 
that they were originally Deshasths and came to be called Kokanasths 
after their settlement in the Konkan at Chiplun. This does not seem 
probable, as they greatly differ from Deshasthas in complexion and features, 
and the Deshasthas themselves look down upon them as their social infe- 
riors and did not dine with them till the time of Balaji Yishwanath, whose 
efforts brought them on a level with the other Maharashtra Brahmans. 
They have 14 gotras. Unlike most castes of the Deccan, a Chitpavan is 
not allowed to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. For a long time, 
efforts have been made to introduce marriages between Deshasthas, Chit- 
pavans and Karhadas, but they have so far met with little sneoess. Ohitr 
pavans are either Apasthambas or Rigvedis, and belong to the Smarta sect. 
They have no caste panchayats and no such system of organised interference 
in domestic matters as that commonly found among lower castes. In every 
town there is an agent or agents, dJiarmadhikaris, of the Shankaracharya 
of Sankeshwar, who is the religious head of the community. Open bi’eaohes 
; of caste rules and gross violation of Shastrio precepts are generally dealt 
with by the agent in a public meeting of the leading priests and laymen of 
the caste, and decisions are passed by the majority of votes of those 
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present. An appeal lies from the decision of the meeting to the Shankara- 
charva, whose decision is final. It must, however, be stated that the 
authority of the Shankaraeharya is declining. 

The Deshasthas foi'm the bulk of the Maratha Brahmans in this State. 
DeshastJi means people of the dcs/i or countiy and may be taken in the 
sense of local Brahmans. The Deshasthas appear to be the earliest Brah- 
man settlers, who migrated to the south of the Yindhyas. They have two 
main divisions, (l) Rigvedi and (2) Yajurvedi, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. There is also a third division known as the Atharvans, the 
followers of the Atharva Veda. The Rigvedis are subdivided into (11 
Smartas, or followers of Siva, and (2i Madhvas or Yaishnavas. follow ez’s 
of Yishnu. Generally the latter do not give their daughters in marriage 
to the members of the former sect, iladhvas are divided into 1-S sub-divi- 
sions who eat together, hut only three of them, vijs., the Satyabodhas, 
Rajendratirths and Raghavendras, intermarry also. The Yajurvedis are 
split up into (1) those who follow the black Yajurved and (2) those who 
follow the white. They do not intermarry. Except among the Yajurvedis, 
marriage is allowed with a maternal uncle’s daughter. Marriage with a 
father’s sister’s daughter is not permitted. They eat with Chitpavans, 
Karhadas and other classes of the Dravida Brahmans of the south , but on 
certain ooeasions treat them as their inferiors. A Deshasth Brahman will 
never ask a Chitpavan to dine at his house fora shraddha feast or to officiate 
at any of his ceremonies, while a Chitpavan has no corresponding objection. 

The Karhadas take their name from Karhad, the sacred junction of 
the Koina and the Krishna in the Satara district. They claim to be Rigvedi 
Deahasths, but their surnames indicate the connection of a portion of the 
caste with Gurjars or White Hunas. Their family goddesses are Yijaya- 
dnrga and Aryadm'ga in Ratnagiri, and Mahalakshmi in Kolhapur. They 
are divided into 22 exogamous groups or gotras. Intermarriages are 
forbidden between families not only bearing the same gotra but also the 
same pravara. Sapinda relations (agnates) extending to seven degrees are 
also avoided in marriage. Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is 
allowed by the caste. The Karhadas are all Rigvedis of the Shukla (white) 
Shakha, who respect the suim or aphorism of Ashwalayana. They belong 
to both the Smartha and Vaishnava sects and follow the guidance of 
Shankaraeharya and Madhwacharj’a, respectively. It is believed that 
some of the Karhadas are Shakti worshippers and offered, in an- 
cient times, human sacrifices to Matrika and Lalita, two terrible 
forms of Shakti. This practice, it is said, was severely repressed by 
the third Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao (1740-1761), Their customs now are the 
same as those of the Deshasthas. 

The Kamatic Brahmans are numerous in Raiohur, Gulbargaand Bidar. 
They belong either to the Shukla Shakha of the Rigveda or to the 
Taitariya Shakha of the Black Yajurveda, and are divided, like the Deshas- 
thas, into numerous gotras or exogamous groups. They allow a man to 
marry his sisters daughter. The Karnatic Brahmans are divided into the 
sects of Smartha and Madhwa. A few only are Sri Yaishnavas. Their 
tutelary deities are Narsimha and Hanuman. 

The Andhra or Telugu Brahmans are found in large numbers through- 
out Telingana. They may be divided, according to their sectarian beliefs, 
into four main classes : — (1) Smartha, (2) Sri Yaishnava, (3) Madhwa and 
(4) Aradhi. The members of these sub-castes do not eat together. The 
Smarthas are farther sub-divided into Yaidike and Niyogis. The Yaidiks 
are so called because they devote (or originally devoted) their lives to the 
study and teaching of the Yedas and endeavour to live up to the standard 
laid down by the Shastras. They are either Rig Yedis of the Shukla 
Shakha or Krishna Yajurvedis of the Taitariya Shakha. There are also 
Shukla Yajurvedis among them both of the Madhyandin and Pratham 
Sbakas, the latter being called Yajnawalkyas in Telingana. They have 
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the following sab-divisions (1) Telaga Nadu, (2) Weli Nadu, (3) Muriki 
Nadu, (4) Vengi Nadu, (5) Kasai Nadu, etc., deriving their names from the 
localities in which their ancestors had at first settled. These are prohibit- 
ed from intermarrying among themselves. The Niyogis are the secularis- 
ed Brahmans of Telingana, many of whom are engaged as writers and village 
accountants. They are almost all Black Yajurvedis of Taitariya Shakha. 
They and the Vaidiks interdine but do not intermarry. The Niyogis are 
divided into fom- classes, (1) Nanda Warik, (2) Aharyani, (3) Arwelu and 
(4) Pasarwelu. Of these, the Arwelu sub-caste forma the bulk of the 
Niyogis in this State. The word ‘Arwelu’ means six-thousand and it is said 
that the primary ancestors of the Arwelus were invested in one day with 
the PatwarigirisM^ of 6,000 villages by Abul Hasan, the last of the Qutub- 
shahi Kings of Golconda (1672-1687), through the influence of his Hindu 
ministers, Akkanna and Madanna. This account probably relates to the 
Golconda Yyaparis, a branch of the Niyogis, separated from the parent 
stock by reason of their conversion to the Srivaishnava faith, for the 
Arwelus, as a subcaste, have been in existence for a considerable time and 
appear to be a territorial group, deriving their name from Arwelu Nadu, 
an ancient division of Vengi Desb, the southern Telingana- 

A few of, the Telugu Brahmans are Vaishnavas, or followers of Sri 
Ramanuja. They are so much influenced by sectarian feelings that they 
have formed themselves into a separate sub-caste. Like the Sri Vaishuavas 
of Southern India, they are divided into two sub-divisions: the Tengalai and 
the Yadagalai, who interdine but do not intermarry. The Tengalais follow 
the precepts of Manavala Mahamuni and the Yadagalai, those of Yedanta- 
charya, 

. The few Madhwas, who are to be found in Telingana, are emigrants 
fmm the Kanarese districts. Like the Sri Yaishnavas, they - are extremely 
bigoted in their devotion and cannot bear even the mention of the name of 
Siva. They are mostly Rigvedis. 

The Aradhi Brahmans are Saivites and worship Siva in the form of a 
Lingam, which both men and women wear about their necks. Though 
Lingayats, they adhere to the caste system, wear the sacred thread, 
perform the Sandhyawandanam, or adoration to the Gayatri, and observe all 
the Brahmanical sacraments. They bury their dead, and it is on this 
account that they ai'e not admitted by other Brahmans to the community 
of food or matrimony. They minister to the spiritual needs of the lower 
classes. 

ChaIiaIa,(18Qf6Q4i): — The washermen caste of the Telugu country, the 
corresponding caste in Marathwara being that of the Dhobi, who number 
66,944. Owing to its very wide distribution, the caste is divided into a 
very large number of endogamous groups, the names of which refer to the 
country to which the sub-castes belong, or to the castes from which they 
have sprung, e.g., Telaga Chakala, Turka Ohakala, Lambadi Chakala, 
Lingayat Chakala, Karnatic Chakala, etc. The exogamous groups present 
no features of special interest. Infant marriage is the order of the caste. 
The practice of dedicating girls to deities also prevails. A widow may marry 
again but she cannot marry the brother of her deceased husband. No 
-Brahman is called in to officiate as priest at such a marriage, which is 
attended by widows only. Divorce is allowed in case of unchastity but a 
divorced woman can marry again like a widow. In matters of religion, the 
Chakalas are Saivites. They employ Brahmans for religious and ceremo- 
nial purposes and call in Jangams to officiate at funerals. The village 
deities like Poohamma and Durgamma are propitiated with offerings of 
goats, etc. The Chakalas decline to wash for barbers, because the latter 
do not hold torches at their weddings. They eat mutton, pork, the flesh of 
fowl and cloven-footed animals, and are strongly addicted to drink. They 
. also eat the leavings of the higher caste people. The dead are buried in a 
lying posture with the head towards the south. 
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CJiamhhar, (112,534): — A very numerous caste of leathev-’vorkers and 
rope-makers, many of whom are engaged as village watchmen and 
iKUsieians. The Chambhars are found chiefly in Marathwara. the corres- 
ponding caste in Teiingaaa is that of Madiga. The term Chnmbhar is also 
applied to those Madigas in Telingaua who make sandals. The Chambhars 
have various endogamous groups, mostly territorial. Marriages a]’e pro- 
hibited between members having the same rlcraJ:. A man may mai’ry his 
maternal uncle's daughter but not his maternal aunt’s daughter. Marriage 
is generally infant, and widows a.i'e permitted to re-marry. Divorce is 
allowed. They profess Hinduism but are still auimistie in their belief and 
worship village deities and ghosts and spirits. Social disputes are settled 
by the caste panchayat, presided over by the most influential man in the 
community available in the locality. The fines realised are spent on caste 
dinners. They indulge in liquor and eat beef and pork and the flesh of 
goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and flsh. The dead are buried. 

Dat'Z'i, (41,507) or Simpi : — The tailor caste of the Dominions. It is 
divided into five sub-castes : the Namdeva Darzi. the Zingar Darzi, 
the Lingayat Darzi, the Marwadi Darzi, and the Jain Darzi. The last three 
divisions indicate the castes from which they are formed. The Namdeva 
Darzis claim their descent from the great Maratha saint, Namdeva. They 
include two classes, Telugu Chippolu and Maratha Shimpi, based upon 
territorial distinctions. They appear to be originally of Telugu origin and 
to have, in later times, spread over the Maratha country. They have a 
double set of exogamous groujrs, the one consisting of gotras and the other 
of family names. The gotra system is merely ornamental, and marriage is 
regulated on the family names. Persons belonging to the same section 
may not marry. A man may marry the daughter of his inaterual uncle or 
elder sister. Two sisters may be married to the same man, but two 
brothers cannot marry two sisters. Infant marriage is practised. A bride- 
price of Rs. 20 to Rs, 80 is paid to the parents of the girl. Polygamy is 
permitted but rarely practised. A widow is permitted to re-marry, tut not 
the brother of her late husband. Divorced women are allowed to re-marry 
by the same rites as widows. The Namdeva Darzis belong both to the 
"Vaishuava and Saiva sects. Their special deity is Chauudika, worshipped 
on Ganesh Chouth day with offerings of sweetmeat, flesh and wine. They 
pay reverence to all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. They eat mutton, 
fowl and fish, and indulge in strong drinks. The Shaivas bury their dead in 
a sitting postm-e, with the face towards the east. A Jangam performs the 
funeral rites, and, after the grave is filled, stands on it ar^ blows a conch, 
fie is then induced to leave the place with presents. The Yaishnavas burn 
the dead body- ShradcUia is celebrated each month during the first year. 
The Darzis eat mutton, fowl and fish, and indulge in stroug drinks. Only 
a few of them have taken to agriculture and other pursuits, leaving their 
original oeeupation of tailoring. 

Dcicang, (88,516) or KosJitu — ^An occupational caste of weavers in 
Marathwara. Probably weaving began with the manufacture of coarse 
blankets from sheep’s wool and was originally a shepherd’s occupation. 
Hence the weaving caste known as Hatkar, which is a sub-division of the 
great , Dhangar or shepherd caste and the members of which, numbering 
21,332 in all, are found chiefly in Parbhani, Adilabad and Nizamabad. 
With the advent of agriculture, cotton, and later, silk came to be usecL 
The weaving caste then gained many recruits and became specialised. 
Later on it split up owing to religious differences. A great number of these 
vfeavers seem to have been collected at Yijayanagar, where they have to 
this day leaders, called Dewangayya and Mussangayya. Their hereditary 
occupation has no doubt been greatly crippled by the production of 
European machine-made goods. The Dewangs in the State are divided 
into three sub-castes, (1) Dewanga, (2) Hatkar and (3) Kodekul. The 
Hatkars claim social j)reeedence over the other two sub-divisions. They 
are Lingayats by creed, though both they and the Dewangs worship 
Ghaimdamma as their tutelary deity. Their ceremonial is a mixture of 
62 
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Brahmanic and Lingayat usages and rites, in which the latter preponderate. 
Again, the Dewangs are split up into three territorial groups. Telugu 
Dewangs, Karnatic Dewangs and Maratlia Koshtis, and two other branches, 
Kuiwina Shetti or Bili Magu and Kurni Sales or Jyandra. The Telugu 
Dewangs are said to have 64 exogamous sections. The section names of 
the Maratha Dewangs are the same as those of the Maratha Eunbis. 
Marriage is prohibited between persons belonging to the same section. 
Two sisters may be married to the same man or to uterine brothers. 
Marriage with one’s elder sister’s daughter is recognised. Polygamy, 
though little practised, is allowed. The avali, or bride-price, amounts 
among the Telugu and Karnatic Dewangs to Es. 30, and among the 
Maratha Dewangs, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. Widow marriage and divorce 
are allowed. The Telugu Dewangs are either Saivites or Vaishnavites, 
while the Kanarese Dewangs • are mostly Lingayats. The Maratha 
Dewangs reverence all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. All classes 
observe religious festivals and make pilgrimages to sacred places. The 
minor gods, Pochamma, Maisamma, etc., are also appeased with offerings. 
Dewangs eat fowls, fish, pork and mutton, and drink liquor. Some of 
them, aspiring to a higher social status, abstain from liquor. Lingayat 
Dewangs bury their dead in a sitting postm’e, with the face pointing to the 
east. Others occasionally burn the dead. The Dewangs make a variety of 
textile fabrics, chiefly saris. Some of them have given up their traditional 
vocation and have taken to trade, agriculture, carpentry and masonry. 

Dhangar, (466,256) : — A Maratha caste of shepherds and blanket weavers. 
The Dhangars are divided into three endogamous divisions ; Khute Dhau- 
gars, Bargi or Hatkar Dhangars (referred to under ‘Dewang’) and Jhade 
Dhangars, who interdine but do not intermarry. The exogamous divisions of 
the caste are of the Maratha type. Marriage in one’s own section, as well 
as in one’s maternal aunt’s section, is avoided, A man may marry two 
sisters, and two brothers may marry two sisters. Marriage is infant as 
well as adult, but the former practice is deemed more respectable. Boys, but 
not girls, are dedicated to gods. Widow marriage is allowed and divorce is 
permitted. A bride-price to the extent of Rs. 9 or 10 is paid to the girl’s 
parents. Among the Jhade Dhangars, a widow is more valued than a 
virgin, and a bride-price ranging from Rs, 25 to Rs. 200 is required to be 
paid to her parents. Khandoba is the favourite god of the caste. The 
Adilabad Dhangars worship Khudban, in the form of a wooden image 
bedaubed with vermilion. The gods of the Hindu pantheon are all 
reverenced by the caste. Ancestral worship prevails. A Jhade Dhangar 
killed by a tiger is worshipped as Waghoba in the form of a stone set up 
on the boundry of the village. Dhangars eat mutton, fowl, fish and the 
flesh of deer, hare, and some birds, and drink spirituous and fermented 
liquors. Dhangars have a caste panohayat. The headman is called 
Me7ietrai/a and he decides all social disputes. He is specially honoured on a 
marriage occasion with the present of a turban. The original occupation 
of the caste is grazing sheep and goats and weaving blankets. Some of 
them have taken to cultivation. The dead are burnt in the case of the 
married and buried, if unmarried. 

Dher, (61,959) ; — ^A low caste of Maratha leather workers allied to the 
Mahars and Mangs of Marathwara and the Mala of Telingana. From their 
customs and the impurity attached to them, they appear like these castes 
to be broken fragments of primitive tribes dispossessed of their lands by 
invaders and reinforced from time to time by outoastes. They are now 
mostly field labourers, many being attached to Kunbi landlords. They 
have several exogamous sections. Both infant and adult marriages are 
practised Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. The Dhers are 
animistic in their creed and worship deities of nature and diseases. In 
matteirs of diet, they have few scruples. They eat fish and flesh and also 
the carcasses of cows, sheep and goats. They eat the leavings of other 
people and indulge in toddy and liquor. 
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Dhor, (43,409) : — A low caste of tanners found in Manathwara. The 
name is probiibly derived from Dhor, meaning cattle, as they are tanners of 
cattle shins. The Dhors appear to be a degraded branch of the Chambhars. 
They ai'e divided into five endogamous groups ; Range Dhor, Budhale Dhor, 
Eakayya Dhor, Ohambhar Dhor and Shadu Dhor. The first group claims the 
highest rank and appears to be the original stock from which the other sub- 
castes have branched off. The name Range Dhor is derived from a Marathi 
word meaning ‘dye ’ which refers to the occupation of staining hides. The 
Budhale Dhors are so named from Budliaks or leather jars which they make. 
As such jars are not in much requisition now, they manufacture dliolaks 
(drums), waterbags, water buckets and other leather articles. The Eakayya 
Dhors are said to be the descendants of one Eakayya, a Range Dhor, who 
embraced Lmgay'atism and was therefore cut oS from his community. In 
addition to staining hides, they cobble old shoes and make new ones. The 
Chambhar Dhor is a mixed sub-caste and occupies a degraded position. 
These Dhors also make shoes, water buckets, etc. The Shadu Dhors are 
the illegitimate offsprings of the Dhors by Dhor women degraded for some 
social offence. Within these sub-castes there are 360 exogamous sections, 
which appear to be entirely of Maratha origin. Some of the section-names 
are totemistic. A man may not marry outside the sub-caste nor inside the 
section to which he belongs. Two sisters may be married to one man or 
two brothers. Marriage with a sister's or maternal uncle’s daughter is per- 
mitted. Both infant and adult marriages are recognized. Widow marriage 
and divorce are allowed. The Dhors do not dedicate their girls to deities. 
They’ profess to be Saivites but they worship animistic deities also. The dead 
are buried in a sitting posture. 

Eadiga, p26,077) : — Telugu toddy-drawers, also known as Indra. 
Though the Eadigas rank lower, socially, than the Goundlas, they form in 
reality a sub-oaste of the Goundla, another toddy-drawing caste of the 
Telugu country. The word Eadiga comes from ‘ ita ’ meaning a sendJii tree, 
and as this class of people draw toddy from the ita tree they are known as 
Eadigas. The caste is said to have been recruited from among members of 
other castes, especially from the Mutrasi, Munnur and Telaga castes. The 
Eadigas have a sub-division called the Thala Eadiga, thala signifying the 
head. In mannera and customs the Eadigas resemble the Goundla. 

Golla, (353,993): — The great shepherd caste of the Telugu country corres- 
ponding to the Goulis of Marathwara. The Gollas are not a homogeneous 
race, but are composed of a large number of endogamous groups, the members 
of which diSer in features and complexion, and in manners and customs. 
For instance, the Yerra Gollas, who form the bulk of the caste found in this 
State, are fair in complexion, have Tegular features and muscular frames, 
indicating their foreign origin. They claim a social rank higher than all 
the other sub-castes, except the Gujrati and Adi, who are, however, rarely 
met with in these parts. It is customary among members of this sub-caste 
to dedicate both boys and girls to their patron deities, Mallanna and Raj 
Eajeshwar. The women of this group do not bore their noses nor wear nose- 
rings or head ornaments. The parrot is very much venerated by this sub- 
caste, which leads to the inference that it might be the totem of the tribe. 
In Gulbarga and other Eanarese districts, the Yerra Gollas call themselves 
Anam Gollas, speak Eanarese, have abandoned their original occupation 
and have taken to cultiv’ation of the land. They also deal in ' medicinal 
herbs and roots. The Boya Gollas are hypergamous to YeiTa Gollas, to 
whom they give their maidens in marriage. The members of this sub- ' 
caste abstain from eating fowls- Their women do not wear cdiolis or petti- 
coats. The Yaya Gollas closely resemble the Yerra Gollas in physical type, 
though they are a little swarthier in complexion. The Pakanati Gollas" are 
divided into two endogamous groups — Domatiwaru and Magduwaru. This 
sub-caste also dedicates girls to deities and marries them to swords and 
trees. Under the designation of Paiwati or Jogni these girls live the 
lives of prostitutes. The Puja Gollas are a dark-complexioned sub-caste, 
possessing coarse and indelicate features and taking their name from a 
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purporting tlist tlioir BiiicoBtors wore priosts to the sboplrord. §od 
Mallanna. Their women neither wear cholis nor nose-rings. The Musbti 
Gollas allege that they inherited their name from their ancestors, who were 
distinguished for their skill in boxing, mushti being the fist. The Gujarati 
Gollas profess to observe a high standard of purity, and claim to be superior 
to other Golla sub-castes, with whom they neither interdin e nor intermarry. 
The Modati Gollas appear to be a group of local formation. They earn their 
living by begging from the higher sub-castes of Gollas, to whom they stand 
in the relation of family bards and geneologists. The Pidwati Gollas, also 
called Pusalwad, are the lowest of the Golla sub -castes. They lead a sort 
of nomadic life, move from place to place, retailing glass beads, needles, 
thread and such other articles. Of these sub-castes, only the Yerra, Paknati, 
Adi, Mushti, Boya and a few others interdine. All eat from the hands of 
the Gujrati Gollas. 

The oxogamous sections, into which the sub-castes are broken up, are of 
the totemistio type. The totems, comprise the names of trees and animals. 
A man cannot marry a woman of his own section, but can marry one of his 
mother’s section. A man may marry two sisters, but two brothers cannot 
marry two sisters. He can marry the daughter of his elder sister, or of his 
mother’s brother, but not of his father’s sister. Except among the Puja 
Gollas, who practise both infant and adult marriages,' infant marriage is the 
order of the Golla caste. A bride-price of Rs. 12 is paid to the parents of 
the girl. Widow-marriage is allowed, but the bridegroom is required to 
give her parents half the expenses they incurred on her first marriage. The 
favourite deities of the Gollas are Mallanna and Ganga, Their religion is 
no doubt saturated with animism, but they are nradually drifting towards 
Hinduism and are divided into Saivites and Vaishnavites. They worship 
all the Hindu gods. Brahmans are called in on religious and ceremonial 
occasions. As a rule, the Gollas bury the dead in a lying posture with the 
head turned towards the south. The Gollas drink fermented and spirituous 
liquors and eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, fowls and pigs. Their original 
occupation is the tending and breeding of cows, sheep and other domestic 
animals, the making of curds and butter and the dealing in milk and 
milch cows. Of late many have taken to cultivation and trade. 

Oosain, (24,75S), or Gosavi, upper India devotees and ascetics found 
chiefly in Marathwara. Like ‘Bavaji’ the term is indiscriminately applied 
to many classes of vagrants professing to follow a, religious life. The term 
‘Gosavi’ is a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘Goswami’ i. e., one who has 
conquered his passions. They are religious mendicants and belong to the 
Saiva sect, as opposed to Bavas, or Bairagis, who are Vaishnavas. They 
are recruited from all castes, except the artisan classes. They are divided 
into Gharljaris,, or householders, and Nish^rahi, or celibates. Most of 
these, however, axe celibates in name only. Many of them have mistresses, 
whose children they freely admit. Though most of them live by begging, a 
few are rich, living as money- lenders, traders and husbandmen. 

Goidi, (24,486); — Milkmen of Marathwara corresponding to the Golla 
of Telingana. Goulis form a functional caste recruited from many other 
castes, such as Dhangars, Kurmas, Maratha Kunbis, etc. Their hereditary 
occupation is tending cattle and selling milk, butter and ghee. They are- 
divided into two territorial sub-castes, Nagarkar and Vajarkar — ^who inter- 
dine but not intermarry. Bach of these is further divided into a number 
of exogamous sections. Infant marriage is practised by the caste. A bride- 
price varying from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 is paid to the parents of the bride. 
Widow marriage is allowed, but the widow is required to give up her child- 
ren, if any, to her late husband’s family. Divorce ' is permitted with the 
sanction of the caste panchayat. The caste seems to have been strongly 
influenced by Lingayatism. 

*’ In fact, the religion of the Goulis is a mixture of Lingayatism and 
Hinduism. Like other- Lingayats, they wear a lingam round their necks 
and worship it every day before they^ine. Their special deity, however, is 
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Mahadev, VYhom they worship on festive oecasioDs. They pay revereuee also 
to Khandoba. Bhavarh, Gaiipa^i and other gods of the Hiudu pautlieon. 
The dead are bisried iii a sitting posture facing the east. 


GovwlUi. .T2l,494i: — A toddy-drawing and liquor-vending caste found 
chiefly in Telingiina. The e:tsie appears to be a functional group like that 
of the Eadica- formed from Tim members of other castes. The caste is 
divided into t'l endouaraous group.' — Deva Goundla, Shetti Goimdla, ZvJashti 
Gouiidla. Goundla, Eadiga and Lau’uwad. The first of these f.Deva Goundla) 
bolds the highest rank among the sub-castc-s, while the Mashti Goiiudias 
oeeupv the lowest position. The Laguwads are so called because they 
wear laguH or short trousers. They are found chiefly in the southern 


districts of the State. The caste is divided into several e.vogamous sections 
based on family names, the majority of which are of the territorial charac- 
ter, a few only being totemistic. A man cannot marry within his section 
or outside his sub-caste. Marriage is allowed with the daughter of a 
maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Infant marriage is practised by the caste. 
No bride-price is generally given. In matters of religion, the Goundlas are 
divided into Vaishnavites and Saivites, but universal preference is given to 
the worship of Siva, whom they worship under the peculiar name of 
Surabhandeshwar. They also offer fowls, sheep and other animals to 
village deities, etc. The dead are usually burnt. If burial is resorted to, 
the married are placed in a sitting posture with the face pointing towards 
the east, and the unmarried in a laying position with the face downwards 
and the head turned to the south- The Goundlas still follow their 
traditional occupation of extracting toddy from the wild date palm and 
selling the liquor. TheEadigas tap both the wild date and the palmyra 
palms- Only a few of the Goundlas have taken to cultivation. 


Kaikadi, (24,794): — A wandering tribe of basket-makers and thieves in 
Marathwara corresponding to the Yerkala in Telingana. The tribe is 
loosely organised and appears to have been recruited at times from other 
criminal tribes, such as the Bhamtas, Lamanis, etc. They are divided into 
3 sub-castes — Deccani, Kamathi and Eothi. The caste has 5 exogamous 
divisions- A Kaikadi may marry his paternal aunt’s or maternal uncle’s 
daughter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed, and brothers may many 
sisters. Infant as well as adult marriage is allowed. Widow marriage and 
divorce are permitted. They eat' fish, sheep and goats, deer, hares, fowls 
and pigs and drink liquor. The dead are either burnt or buried. 

Kalal, (288,769) ; — A caste of distillers and liquor-sellers of Northern 
India found in large numbers in the State, especially in Telingana. The caste 
is divided into two sub-castes — Lad Kalals and Pardesi Kalals. The former 
seem to have emigrated from Gujarat. They have three sub-divisions — 
Surya Lad, Chhatri Lad and Kadi Lad, the members of which neither 
interdine nor intermarry. Marriage in the same section is forbidden. A 
second- wife is permitted, if the first proves barren or suffers from an 
incurable disease. Infant marriage is practised. Widow marriage and 
divorce are allowed. The members of the caste eat fowls and fish, deer, 
hare and sheep and drink spirituous and fermented liquors. Liquor-selling 
is their occupation, but many of them make their living by shop-keeping and 
money-lending. A few have taken to agriculture. They are orthodox 
Hindus and worship Mahadev and Bhavani, Brahmans are employed' in 
religious and ceremonial occasions. The dead are either burnt or buried, 
according to the means of the family of the deceased. • 

The Pardesi Kalals are supposed to have come from Northern India. 
They have six sub-castes — Sinhor, Purbhayya.- Gtu'er, Chansakha, Letaraya 
and Jaiswar. These do not interdine or intermarry. Bach of the sub- 
castes is fui’ther divided into a number of sections. In point of marriage, 
these Kalals forbid a man to many a woman who belongs to the same 
section as his or his mother’s. They practise infant as well as adult 
marriages- A man may marry two sisters- Widow marriage and divorce 
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are allowed- Kanojia Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial 
purposes. The dead are usually buried. The Pardesi Kalal abstains from 
eating fowls. In other respects, his diet is the same as that of the Lad 
Kalal. The bulk of the caste make a living by selling liquor. _A few have 
taken to other pursuits, as shopkeeping, money-lending and agriculture. 

Z’£immari,(41,723): — A Telugu black-smith caste, will be described 
under ‘ Panohal’. 

(747,849): — The great land-holding and agricultural caste of 
Telingana. Next to the Marathas, the Kapus are the most numerous 
in th°e State. They are divided into ten sub-castes, of which the 
Panch Reddi (so called as it includes five- endogamous groups, viz., 
Motati, Gudati, Paknati, Chittapu and Gone) alone appears to be indigenous 
•to these Dominions. The Motati Kapus take the highest rank amongst 
the Kapus and are proud of their blood, since, as they aver, Raja Pratap 
Eudra and his descendants belonged to their caste. A .hyporgamous 
division, called the Motati Chowdhari, has lately been developed, consisting 
of rich landlords who claim to be descendants of old ruling chiefs and 
their nobles. The Motati Ohowdharis receive the daughters of the Motati 
Kapus in marriage on payment of high bride-groom price but do not give 
them their own daughters in marriage. This hypergamous group is 
tending to become endogamous. 

Infant marriage is the rule, but adult marriage prevails among 
the Ohowdharis. A bride-groom price, which is generally Rs. 116 but 
which varies with the pecuniary status of the parents of the bride, has 
to be paid. All Kapus, except the Motati, Paknati and Gone, allow a widow 
to marry again, but such marriage is attended mostly by widows only. 
Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the Panchayat. An innocent 
woman, if divorced, claims alimony from her husband. In matters of 
rehgion, the Kapus are divided between Vaishnavites and Saivites- The 
former are under the influence of Sri Vaishnava Brahmans and the latter 
under the Aradhi Brahmans. Satanis officiate at the funerals of the for- 
mer and Jangams at those of the latter. Under the veneer of Hinduism, 
vestiges of primitive animism survive in the religion of the Kapus, and the 
masses pay more reverence to the animistic deities than to the great gods 
of the pantheon. The Kapus generally burn their dead, but in the case of 
infants, unmarried persons and persons dying of small-pox or cholera, the 
dead bodies are buried. 

Koli, (39,819): — A group of cultivators and fishermen of mixed descent,, 
numerous in the Warangal and Aurangabad districts. The Kolis are 
divided into several endogamous sub-tribes but only two of these, viz^ 
Malhar Koli and Mahadev Kole are to be found in these Dominions. The 
Malhar Kolis are also known as Panbharis or Chunbis, because they are 
employed as members of the halota and supply water to villagers. The 
Mahadev Kolis call themselves Raj Kolis and are most numerous in the 
State. They are dark-complexioned and short of stature, but strong and 
muscular. They are divided into 24 exogam ous septs, each of which is- 
further sub-divided into a number of sections. A man may not marry 
outside the tribe or inside the sept to which he belongs. Marriage with 
the daughter of one’s maternal uncle is allowed. Infant as well as adult 
marriages are practised. The bride-price varies from Rs. 16 to Rs. 30. 
Widow marriage is permitted, but the widow should give up her children by 
her late husband to his family members. Divorce is also permitted with 
the sanction of the caste panchayat. Their tutelary deity is Mahadev. They 
pay reverence to Bhairoba of Sonari (Ahmadnagar), Devi of Tuljapur in 
the Osmanabad district and Ehandoba of Jejuri (Poona). They pay 
homage to other minor gods and to the spirits of their ancestors. They 
have a strong belief in spirits and sorcery. Brahmans are employed on 
raligious and ceremoniai occasions. The Kolis eat fowl, fish, mutton and 
venison and indulge in spirituous and fermented liquors. The dead are- 
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buried in a Ij-ing posture, with the face upwards and the head pointing to 
the north. The Kolis have taken to agricuiture, but they are less 
painstaking and less skilful in the management of crops than the Kunbis. 
Many* of them are village headmen holding service-land, while others work 
as day-labourers. 

Komafi,{'2S8,01'2 ): — A numerous caste of Telugu traders, shop-keepers 
and money-lenders, found throughout the Dominions. The Komatis are 
divided in this State into the following endogamous groups : — Yegna, Neti, 
Vidur, Arva, Gowriand Jain Komatis. The Yagnaor Vegna Komatis trace 
their original habitat to Yegiuadu which, in old times, comprised the terri- 
tory between the Krishna and the Godavari below the Eastern Ghats. The 
Neti Komatis wear a lingam on their persons and it is quite likely that the 
difference of creed has caused their separation from the main caste. The 
Yidur Komatis are supposed to be the illegitimate offspring of the Yagna 
Komatis. The Arva Komatis are emigrants from Madras and are found 
mostly in Karimnagar. The Gowri Komatis are few in number and are 
probably emigrants from Madras and Mysore. The Jain Komati is a term 
wrongly applied to the Kambhoj and other -Jains, owing to the similarity 
of their occupation to that of the Komati caste. The Komatis are divided 
into 102 exogamous sections, mostly of the totemistic character, bearing 
the names of trees, plants or flowers. The Komatis forbid a man to marry 
a girl who belongs to the same gotra as himself. They observe an elabo- 
rate system of prohibited degrees. The practice of marrying one's mater- 
nal uncle’s daughter is universally observed by the caste people. Infant 
marriage is the order of the caste. A dowry is generally paid tothebride- 
gi'oom, but if the bridegroom be a widower or advanced in age, a bride-price 
varying from Bs. 100 to Rs, 600 or more has to be paid. Widow -marriage 
and divorce are not allowed. The Komatis are orthodox Hindus and belong 
to the Yaisbnava and Saiva sects. A few^ of them are Lingayats, The 
characteristic deities of the caste are Nagareshewar aiid Kauakamma. 
Brahmans are employed in the performance of their religious and ceremo- 
nial functions. They are vegetarians and abstain from liquors. On death 
bed, one is required to perform proyascMt or the ceremony of expiation and 
bestow gifts on Brahmans. The dead are bmmt by the Vaishnava Koma- 
tis and buried by other Komatis. The dead-body of an unmarried person 
is carried suspended on a bamboo pole and buried without any ceremony. 

Kumbliar, (61, 332) ; — 'The potters of the Marathwara countiy. The 
Kumbhars have several Kills or exogamous sections identical with 
surnames, many of which are common Maratha names, A Kumbhar may 
marry his maternal uncle’s daughter and not his maternal or paternal aunt’s 
daughter. Both infant and adult marriages are practised. Widows are 
allowed to re-marry and divorce is also sanctioned. Except the Lingayat 
Kumbhars, all eat flesh and drink liquor. Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the castemen, presided over by the headman. Breaches of 
easte-rules are punished, by fines, which are generally spent on feeding and 
drinking. 

Kummara, (65, 825) The potter caste of Telingana. The caste has 
six endogamous divisions: (l) Shetti, or Telaga, or Penta Kummara, (2) 
Balija, or Lingayat Kummara, (3) Bendar Kummara, (4) Dandu Emnmara 
(5) Maratha Kumbhar and (6) Rane Kumbhar. The Shetti Kummaras are 
found in the Telugu districts and form the bulk of the caste. The Lingayat 
Kummaras are scattered over the Gulbarga, Eaiehur and Bidar districts. 
These have not completely shaken off their old beliefs. Both Brahmans and 
Jangams are employed at their marriage. They have suoh divisions as 
Diskshawant and Silwant, but intermarriages between them and the 
Lingayats proper are not allowed. They make bricks and tiles. The 
Bendar Kummaras were originally Bendars, but they had to separate 
themselves from the main stock, owing to the profession of potters- adopted 
by them. The Dandu Kummaras are supposed to have gained their name 
from the fact that their ancestors were attached as potters to the Imperial 
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forces dandu’ in Telugu means ‘ avmy’). The Maratilia Kumbbars speak 
Marathi and look like Knnbis {vide the preceding para), The Rane Kumbbars 
^vel■e originally Rajputs. They seem to have taken to the ])ottor’a OGCui)a- 
tion from recent times only, They rvould appear to have coniinonoed vrith 
making images of men and animals, and latterly, pots. They arc llo^Y esti- 
matkl*^beloTr Kumbbars socially. The sub-castea liavo tenitorial groups, 
each having its own exogamous sections. Some of the sections are 
toteraistie. A man cannot marry outside the sub-caste nor within the sec- 
tion to which he belongs. He may marry two sisters. H e may also marry the 
daughters of his maternal uncle and elder sister, but not the darrghters of 
his paternal and maternal aunts. The Telugu Kummavas marry their 
daughters as infants, but among the Maratha and Rane Kumbbars, girls 
are married either as infants or adults. The practice of dedicating girls 
to deities obtains in the caste, but the girls so dedicated live in their ])arents’ 
houses and inherit their fathers’ property in equal shares with the sons. 
Widow-man’iage and divorce are permitted. Brahmans are em.]iloyed as 
priests iu marriages, and Jangains or Ayyawars in performing obsequies. 

The Kumbbars pay reverence to the gods of the Hindu pantheon as well 
as to Animistic gods. To the latter are offered sacrifices of sheep, goats 
and fowls, the heads of these animals being given to Chakalas and Mangalas. 
Some times buffaloes are offered to the deities and are given away to the 
Malas and Madigas of the village. Kurbhan is the patron deity of the 
Rane Kumbbars, who, like other Hindus, make pilgrimages to Kasi. The 
Telugu and the Marathi Eummaras are flesh-eaters and indulge in spirituous 
and intoxicating liquors. The Rane Kumbbars abstain from fowls. The 
Balija Kummaras abstain from both flesh and liquor. The dead are usually 
biu’ied. 

Kunhi, (34,324) .• — A cultivating caste of Marathwara. The Kunbie are 
generally supposed to be the same as Marathas. The similarity of their 
social organization and devaJi’s support this view, and the fact that the 
devaJis are largely totemistic suggest that they are of pre-Aryan origin. The 
Kunbis decide their social disputes at meetings of the village easterner). 
As the social organization of the Kunbis is quite similar to that of the 
Marathas, no further description of this sub-group of the great Maratha 
community seems necessary. 

Kurma, (156,189) : — A Telugu caste of shepherds and blanket-weavers, 
numerous in the Telingana districts. The Kurmas have two main 
divisions, Hattikankans and Unnikankans, so called from the custom of 
their wearing cotton and wool wristlets, respectively, on their marriage 
occasions. There is a third sub-division known as the Ugads, who are 
inferior to the other two, and who make their living by begging from them. 
In the Kanarese districtsthere are two more divisions — Lingayat Kurbur and 
Beerlods. The latter, like the Ugads, subsist by begging from the other 
sub-castes. The Kurmas are broken up into a number af exogamous sec- 
tions, which are partly of the territorial and partly of the totemistic type. 
A man cannot marry outside his sub-caste or within the section to which 
he belongs. Also, he cannot marry the daughters of his maternal or 
paternal aunts. He can, however, marry the daughter of his maternal uncle 
or of his elder sister ; marriage is generally infant and a- bride-prioe of 
Rs. 21 has to be given, The custom of dedicating girls to temples survives 
among some of the Kurmas. A widow is allowed to re-marry. She must 
avoid her late husband’s younger or elder brother. On re-marrying, she has 
to return the ornaments given to her by her first husband. Divorce is 
permitted with the sanction of the caste panchayat. Re-marriage of the 
divorced is allowed. By religion, the Kurmas are either Vaishnavites or 
Saivites. Some follow the Lingayat sect and abstain from flesh and liquor. 
The favourite deity of the Kurmas is Mallanna, to whom offerings of sheep 
and goats are made. Beerappa, their Guru, is also honoured with the 
sacrifice of sheep and goats. Beerlods and Ugads officiate as priests in the 
worship of these deities. The Animistic gods are alee propitiated. A man 
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of t]';e KumiiiaL'a caste is eraployed at the ^vorship of cheso C'ods- The 
Kuvni;!' lii'vo a Siro!K; b'"'!iei in y'hosts and evii spirits ond try to r;pr.ea~e 
them with v.arii'.as offerings, Miisahnan pirs are also duly reverenced 
by thera. They oat intnton, pork, fu’.vl and venison a’ld indulge in liquors. 
The dead are buried in lying p iSture with the head pointing to the south, 
but in the easo of th*^ Lingayat Kurmas, the dead are buried in a sitting 
posture with the face turned to the north. 


Liiujaijat, b5BT.539.K; — A sect of Saivitos, who deny the sacerdotal 
authority of the Brahmans and aueet to reject all caste distinctions. The 
Lingavaats, also known as Virasaivas, Sivabhaktas and Sivachars, derive 
their name from the Lingam, the phallic emblem of Siva, which every one 
of the community has to wear on the person, and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. The Lingayats are very numerous in the 
districts of Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar, from where they have spread all 
over the Dominions. They are mostly traders and agriculturists. The 
fundamental principle of their religion is the equality of all wearers of the 
lingam in the eyes of God, which suggests that their creed is the outcome 
of one of the numerous reformations that have been aimed in India against 
the supremacy and the doctrines of the Brahmans, whose exploitations of 
the lower castes has frequently led to the rise of new sects, essentially anti- 
Brahmanie in origin. Of the Brabmanic trinity, they acknowledge only 
Siva. They do not revere the Vedas. Originally they prohibited child- 
marriage, removed all restrictions on widow- marriage, buried their dead and 
abolished the chief Hindu rites for the removal of cermonial impurity. But 
as their original enthusiasm spent itself, the element of caste again assert- 
ed itself and in time evolved ritual and ceremonies, in which the intiuence 
of the rival Brahman aristocracy can be freely traced. Basava is supposed 
to have founded this sect in the latter half the twelfth century. The first 
disciples of Basava were called Pramada Ganas. They were from all 
castes and both sexes. Broadly speaking, the Lingayats may be divided 
into four groups. The first consists of the Jaugams, who form the priests 
of the community- The second group comprises those who were the first 
converts to the creed and who, in course of time, closed their ranks to new 
comers. These a re the Lin.gayats proper and form the bulk of the community. 
They are known as Linga Balijas in Telingaua, Lingawant Yanis in the 
Maratha districts and Virsaivas in the Kanarese districts. The later con- 
verts form the third group. They were ohiefiy recruited from occupational 
castes, such as Telis, Sunars, Koshtis and others. They have dissociated 
themselves from their parent castes and formed separate endogamous sub- 
castes of their own. The fourth group consists of converts from the lowest 
unclean classes, such as Mala and Madiga -Jangams. The Jangams of the 
first group have four divisions ; 

(1) Mcithpati, 

C2) Sthawara, 

(8) Ganachari, and 

(4) Madpati. 


The first is further sub-divided into 
(1) Pata, 

(•2) Ohara, and 
(3) Madwaya. 

The Pata Jangams lead a celibate life, claiming to have renounced the 
world and overcome passions. They live in maths and pass their days in 
meditation and prayers. The Ohara also lead celibate life, but they 
wander from place to place and subsist on alms. These two are highly 
venerated by the Lingayats. The Madwaya Jaugams are householders and 
officiate as priests to the lower -Jangams. On conformity to the require- 
ments of an ascetic, they can become Pata or Ohara Jangams. The 
Sthawara and Ganachari Jangams are also householders, but while the 
former do not wander from village to village collecting alms, the latter do 
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SO. The Madapatis officiate at the funerals of the Lingayats. The Linga 
Baliias have three hypergamous divisions. _Tiie_ occupational Lingayat 
groups, like the Lingayat Gowlis, Lingayat Tells, Lingayat Siinpis, etc., who 
were all recruited from the functional castes of the Hindu society, remain 
aloof from the parent castes and form endogamous divisions of their own. A 
man may not marry a girl of his own gotra, even though she belongs to a 
different bliagi or sub,-sept. He may marry the daughter of his maternal 
uncle or paternal aunt. Two sisters may be married to the same man. 
Generally, one must marry within one’s own snh-oaste, but Jangams can 
marry in all castes, even the Eadiga, Mangala and Kuinmara castes, 
provided the latter are Lingayats- Polygamy is permitted to any extent 
theoretically. Infant marriage is practised. "Widow marriage and divorce 
are allowed. A woman, who is widowed seven times, is regarded with 
extreme veneration by her sex and becomes the object of universal adora- 
tion among her community. The dead are buried in a sitting posture with 
the face pointing to the north. 

LoJiar, (30,908):— The ironsmith caste of Marathwara. Their heredi- 
tary occupation is making and repairing agricultural implements. They 
form one of the Panchal castes. See Panchals. 

Macliga, (669,203j; — The Telngii leather- workers and village menials. 
The Madigas have two main divisions; Kanara Madigas and Telugu 
Madigas, who neither intermarry nor interdine. Each of these is broken 
np into numerous sub-tribes, which vary greatly in different districts. 
Some of the names, such as Dappu Madiga, Perike Madiga, etc., undoubted- 
ly refer to the professions the sub-castes have followed, while others, for 
example, Lambada Madiga, Koya Madiga, Bedar Madiga, etc., refer to the 
caste from which the sub-castes have been recruited. The Madiga sub-caste, 
found in large numbers in Telingana and in the Kanarese districts of Ma- 
rathwara, probably represents the original nucleus of the caste. These 
Madigas make their living by manufacturing sandals, leather ropes and 
buckets and other leather articles. A brief description of the more impor- 
tant Bub-castes of the Madigas may not be out of place here. The Mashti 
Madigas are story-tellers and beggars and occasionally exhibit acrobatic 
feats before the public. The Sindhollu, Ghindiwandlu or Bogam Madigas 
are the courtezans of the Madiga caste. They attend all Madiga ceremo- 
nies. The Ashadron or Sandewamare vagrant beggars, who earn a living by 
enacting plays based upon stories from the Maha-Bhagawatam. The Benga- 
li Madigas are a wandering class of jugglers and conjurers, who seem to 
have migrated from Bengal. Though they appear to have no connection 
whatsoever with the local Madigas, yet, as they occupy the lowest position in 
the Hindu society, they have come to be enrolled among the Madigas- The 
Bindalas discharge the functions of priests to the Madiga caste and perform 
their religious rites. They profess to be possessed and foretell events and 
exorcise ghosts. The Dappu Madigas seem to be identical with the Lam- 
bada Maffigas, and are attached to each Lambada tanda (camp). They aot 
as musicians to the Lambadas, playing, at their religious ceremonies, on the 
dappu, a sort of drum. The Kalin -Kundalwad (the toddy -pot wallas) are 
engaged as carriers of earthen pots filled with Seoidhi (the juice of the 
wild date-palm) to the market. This occupation has degraded them and 
no pure Madiga will eat or marry with them. The Dasari Madigas are 
spiritual advisers to those Madigas who profess to belong to the Vaishnava. 
sect. They occupy the highest social level among the various sub -castes 
and stand in hypdrgamous relation to their disciples, and abstain from 
beef. In the same way, the Jangam Madigas claim a high social position 
among the Madiga sub-castes and minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Saiva Madigas. They also abstain from beef and do not interdine with 
members of other sub-castes. 

The -exogamous sections of the caste are mostly of the territorial type, 
only a few being totemistio. A Madiga cannot marry outside the suh-oaste- 
nor made the section to which he belongs." He may marry the daughter of 
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his elder sisfier or aaar^'rnal un jle and paternal auat. Two sUters !Qay also 
be married thy same mia. ilembers of orker castes ar- leeei’.-ed into 
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to 


A leaf 
the Madie’-as 


out on tne tongue ot i;r; 


510\ 'O' 


i.-i 


remove tliGir dishe 


no fias 

The neigboui'liood, eat v.'itli tho r.ew 
The hut in which this ceremony takes 
place is burnt at the close of the feasting, Tka Madigas practise both 
infant and adult mar.'iago, but the forraer moJe is eonsidared the more ivs- 
peetabie: girls are a.lso dedicated to tlieir tutelary deities. Ther-e girls, known, 
as Jogius, become prostitutes, but their children are ad aittcd to the Mi 
privileges enjoyed by the ordinary members of the caste. Polygamy is 
allowed. 'The second wife is usuallv a widow or a divorced woman. 


The Madigas have no scruples about their diet. They eat beef, horse- 
flesh, pork, fowls, mutton and the flesh of animals, which have died a natural 
death. The bear is held in special respect. ISo Madiga will injure or kill 
the animal. A bride-price varying from Es. 5 to Rs. 15 is paid to the 
parents of the girl. The Madigas are more Animistic than Hindu in their 
beliefs. Their tribal deity is Matangi. They worship other village deities 
and Hanuman and Mahadev as well. The dead are usually buried, except 
in the case of women in pregnancy, and lepers. 

Mahar, (494,316): — A caste of village menials and watchmen in Marath- 
wara, corresponding to the Mala of Telingana. The Mahars are divided in- 
to several sub-castes, the members of which neither interdineuoriniovniarry. 
In the Aurangabad division, the chief sub-castes are : Soinas. Andh- 
waus and Teliwans. The Somas claim the highest position in the caste. 
They regard the pig with reverence, neither kifl it nor eat its flesh. The 
Andhawans are supposed to have come from Berar and their name sug- 
gests a connection with Andhs. They hold the tiger in great reverence. 
The affinities of the Tilwaos cannot be ti'aced. In the Adilabacl district, 
two sub-castes exist: Mahar Winker or Bamanya Mahars, who are weavers 
by profession, and Ladwan Mahars supposed to be immigrants from ‘bat’ 
or Gujarat. The Mahar Jangams, an off-shoot of the Mahar Winkers, pro- 
fess Lingayatism and act as money-lenders and bankers to the Raja Gond. 
Besides the three sub-eastes mentioned above, there are several others. 
The section names of the caste are not totemistic, but are either territorial 
or refer to some act on the part of their founders. Among all the sub- 
castes, the law of exogamy is strictly observed. A man may marry the 
daughter of his maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Infant marriage is the general rule. A bride-price of Rs. 11 
has to be paid to the parents of the gird. The practice of dedicating girls 
to deities prevails in the caste. Widow re-marriage is allowed, but the 
widow has to give up her children by her first husband. The religion of 
the Mahars may be said to be in a transition stage from primitive Animism 
to Hinduism. Their principal deity is Mariamma (the goddess of cholera), 
to whom fowls, sheep and buffaloes are offered on festive occasion s. They 
worship Mahadev under the guidance of Mahar Jangams, and also Yithoba. 
Some of them belong to the Manbhav sect and a few are the followers 
• of Kabir. The Mahars have a strong belief in witch-oraft and sorcery. 
Just like the Madiga, the Mahar has no scruples about his diet. The dead 
are usually buried. 

Mala, (375, 748); — Village watchmen and menials in Telingana, akin 
to the Mahars of Marathwara. The community has numerous endoga- 
mous groups. The exogam o us groups are either of the territorial or totem- 
istic type. Mala Jangams and Mala Dasaris take girls in "marriage from 
other Mala castes, but do not give their own daughters in marriage to mem- 
bers of other Mala caste. A man must marry within his sub-caste. He can 
marry two sisters, but two brothers cannot many two sisters. One can mar- 
ry the daughter of one’s maternal uncle, paternal aunt or elder sister. Out- 
siders are admitted into the caste. The tongue of the novice is burnt with a 
brnming nim twig, or a hot piece of gold or silver, A goat is Kiorificed on the 
occasion and a feast given to the members of the caste. The hut, in which. 
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these ceremonials ai-e gone through, is burnt after the close of the dinner. 
Both infant and adult marriages are practised. The bride receives a present 
from the bridegroom, known as avali and amounting to Rs. 4 or Rs. 6 . The 
custom of dedicating boys and girls to deities prevails- Widow re-marriage is 
allowed. Tiru or bride-price, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50, is paid to the par- 
ents of the widow by the bridegroom. Divorce is allowed and the divorced 
woman oanre-marry. The Malas are, in reality, Animistic in their creed and 
prefer the worship of the deities of nature and diseases to the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. Like the Mahar and Madiga, the Mala eats all sorts of 
flesh. The Malas are village watchmen, labourers and grooms. They are 
the chief free labourers {begars) of the land. They form part of the village 
haliita and are paid in kind for the duties discharged- Some of them weave 
coarse cotton cloth. 

Mali, (85, 476): — A class of fruit and vegetable growers, gardeners 
and cultivators, found in large numbers in Marathwara, especially in the dis- 
tricts of Aurangabad and Parbbani. It is said that the Emperor Muham- 
mad Toglak caused several Mails to come from Delhi to his new capital, 
Daulatabad, in order to beautify the place with well laid-out gardens. The 
foreign origin of the Mails would seem to be indicated by their features and 
customs, which are quite distinct from those of the local Kunbis- The Malis 
are divided into 13 endogamous groups, based mostly upon the nature of 
the crop they generally cultivate, e. g., Phul Mali (growers of flowers), Jare 
Mali (growers of cumin seed', Halde Mali (growers of turmeric), etc. The 
Phul Mails hold the highest rank in the community. The exogamous sec- 
tions of the caste consist of family names, and are the same as those of the 
Maratha Kunbis. A man may not marry a women of his own section. He 
may not marry the daughter of his sister, or of his maternal or paternal aunt. 
He can many two sisters. Two brothers may also marry two sisters, but 
the eider bother must marry the elder sister, and the younger brother, the 
younger sister. Infant marriage is practised generally. Bride-price, 
amounting sometime to as much as Rs. 40, is paid to the bride’s parents. 
Girls are sometimes dedicated to their tutelary deity, Khandoba. Widow 
marriage is allowed with the permission of the caste panchayat. Divorce 
cannot be given effect to without the express permission of the leading 
members of the community. If the husband has just cause of complaint 
against his wife, he is entitled to recover from her a part of the marriage 
expenses; but if he neglects or ill-treats his wife, he is compelled by the 
panchayat to give her alimony for six months. A deed of divorce, embodying 
these conditions, is executed and attested by the headman and other mem- 
bers of the caste-council. Divorced women are allowed to re-marry. The 
Malis observe all the Hindu festivals and feasts and employ Brahmans as 
priests in their religious service. They eat mutton, fowls and all kinds of 
fish. They indulge occasionally in strong drink. The dead are generally 
burnt. Only the very poor among them and persons dying of cholera or 
small-pox are buried. 

Many, (330, 840): — A low caste of basket and rope-makers, village 
menials and musicians of Marathwara corresponding to the Madiga of Telin- 
gana. The caste is divided into 8 endogamous divisions— Khakare, Telangi 
Mangs, Pendhari or Mang Garodi, Dhale, Dasari, Bavis, Bedar and Holeri. 
Members of the first four sub-castes interdine aud form the upper strata of 
the caste. The exogamous sections of the caste are numerous. The tiger is 
held in reverence, which indicates that the animal may be the totem of the 
caste. Marriage.in one’s own section is avoided, as also marriage between 
first cousins. Infant marriage is held to be more respectable than adult 
marriage. The religion of the caste is Animism, with a veneer of Hinduism. 
The goddesses of cholera and small- pox, Hagisa (a Musalman Pir) and 
male and female ancestors are the prominent figures in their worship. The 
Hindu gods, Maruti, Bhavani and Mahadev, are also worshipped. The Mangs- 
occupy the lowest grade in the Hindu caste system. They eat the flesh of 
all animals and carrion as well. The dead are burnt with 6eZ leaf (Oe^Ze 
Marmelos) ivL the mouth. Jangams perform the rites of purification. 
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Mangala, il03,753) : — The barber caste of Telingana. The Mangalas 
are divided into 5 sub-castes, Konda or Sajjan Mangaia, Sri Mangala, Raddi 
Mangala, Marafcha Warik and Lingayat Warik. Only the first three sub- 
eastes represent the barber class of Telingana. The Maratha Wariks closely 
resemble the Maratha Kunbis and may be regarded as a functional group 
formed out of the Knnbi caste. Lingayat Wariks are chiefly found in 
Kanarese districts. They claim to be descended from Udnpati Anna, who 
used to shave Basava and was one of his favourite disciples. The Mangala 
caste is divided into several exogamous sections. The usual rule of exoga- 
mv', that a man should not man^ outside his sub-caste nor within his section, 
prevails. A man can marry his wife’s younger sister and his maternal 
uncle’s daughter but not his first cousin. Infant marriage is in general 
vogue. Widow-remarriage and divorce are allowed. The religion of the 
Mangalas’differs very little from that of the Kapus, or other Telugu castes. 
The village deities, like Pochamma, Ellamma, etc, are propitiated with 
oti'erings of fowls and sheep, while the gods of the Hindu pantheon are 
revered and w’orshipped also. They eat mutton, pork, fowls and fish and 
indulge freely in spirituous liquors. Barbers are generally engaged as 
mtisicians and torch-bearers. They act as village ehirurgeons and prescribe 
for small complaints. The barber woman plays an important part as a 
midwife and nurse. The dead are either buried or burnt in a lying posture 
with the head to the north and face to the east. Either Satauis or Jan- 
gams are called in at the funeral ceremony. 

Maratha, (1,407,200) : — The chief fighting, land-owning and cultivating- 
caste of Marathwara. It is the most numerous caste in the State and 
foiyns over 11 per cent of the total population and 19 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Marathwara. The term Maratha is derived from Rattas, a tribe 
which held political supremacy in the Deccan from the remotest time. 
The Rattas called themselves Maha Rattas or great Rattas. The county 
in which they lived came to be called Mahavattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharashtra. The Marathas claim to be of Rajput descent. The similari- 
ty of their smmames, such as Ahirrao, Chalke, Kadam, Lad, Shisode, 
Yadava, etc., the custom of prohibiting widow marriage and of wearing the 
sacred thread, the part played by the barber (Nahvi) in the settlement of 
marriages seem to indicate some admixture at least of Rajput blood. 
Historical evidence shows that marriage connections wei'e formed in the 
past between the ruling Maratha families and the royal Rajput houses. 
The mother of the illustrious Sidharaj Jaysing of Anhiswada was the daugh- 
ter of a Goa Kadamb. Lukaji Jadhav, the maternal grand-father of Shivaji, 
was a lenial descendant of Ramdev Yadav of Devgiri. On the other hand, 
the custom of worshipping Dcvaks or marriage guardians at the time of 
maiTiage, which still obtains among the Marathas, suggests an aboriginal 
origin to the main stock of the tribe. This custom prevails among almost 
all the lower castes in the Deccan. It would appear that the Maratha race 
was formed by the fusion of two great tribes represented, at the present 
day, by the Maratha proper and the Kunbi. The assal (pure) Maratha is 
very particular in marrying his children into an assal or pure family, but 
instances are not wunting of poor assal Maratha families manying into 
rich Kunbi families and vice versa. The Marathas have 9b Kids or sections, 
each section or group of sections having a separate devah. Marriages are 
prohibited between families having the same devah. Marriage with a 
father’s sister’s or mother’s sister's daughter is not allowed. Marriage 
with a maternal uncle’s daughte'r is permitted. Infant as well as adult 
marriage is practised. The re-marriage of widows is not allowed, nor 
divorce permitted among the high class Marathas, but the Kunbis allow 
these practices- The favourite deities of the Marathas are Siva and his 
consort, Parvati- They worship Siva in his various forms as Khandoba, 
Bhairav, etc., and Parvati in her aspects as Bhavani, Durga, Jogai, etc. 
Their priests are Deshastha, Chitpavan or Karhada Brahmans. They eat 
fish and goats, sheep and fowls and drink liquor. They burn the dead. 

Marimdi, (46,439) : — A territorial name, meaning a native of Marwar. 
It is applied to the commercial classes that come from that part of Northern 
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India. The Marwadis are found mostly in the City and in the districts of 
Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani and Gulbarga. They work as mill-owners, 
bankers, brokers, money-lenders, grain and cloth-dealers and shop-keepers. 
Many of these return home in their old age to pass the remainder of their 
days in peace. The Marwadi Banias include ; 

(1) Mesri or Mahesri, 

(2) Agarwal, 

■i) Oswal, 

(4) Porwal, 

(5) Shrawak, 

and several other sub -castes. 

The Mahesri Marwadis trace their descent from the Rajputs of the 
Chanohan, Panwar and Salunki clans and are divided into 72 exogamous 
sections or Kliamps, sub-divided into 989 sub-sections or nalchas. Girls 
are married both as infants and as adults. It is not unusual for girls to 
be married to boys younger than themselves. Bride-price has to be paid, 
which, in some instances, amounts to as much as Rs. 15,000. The majority 
of the Mahesris are Vaishnavas of the Vallabhacharya or Ramanand sect. 
A few belong to the Digamber sect of Jains. The sectarian differences, 
however, are no bar to intermarriages. The girl after marriage is admit- 
ted to the sect of her husband. 

The Agarwals take their name from Raja Agarsen, a reputed descendant 
of Raja Dhanpal, the original ancestor of the sub-caste. They are divided 
into 18 gotras. The snake is held in great honour. Both infant and adult 
marriages are in vogue. Like the Mahesri, they are either Vaishnavas or 
Jains of the Digamber sect. 

The Oswals like the Mahesris claim a Rajput descent. The bulk of the 
community follow the tenets of the Svetambar sect of Jains. Both infant 
and adult marriages ai'e practised. 

The Porwals are said to be Rajputs of Pal, in Gujarat, converted to 
Jainism some 700 years age. They also, like the above three sub-castes, 
are money-lenders and bankers. The Shrawaks are also Jain traders. 

Munnur, (183,356): — A widely-diffused Telugu cultivating caste. The 
community forms one endogamous group, with one gotra, ‘ Pasnur Mar- 
riages depend on exogamous sections based upon family names. A few 
of the sections are totemistic, while others are either territorial or epony- 
mous. The Munnurs form a hypergamous group with the Tota Balijas. A 
man may not marry any of his first cousins, except the daughter of his 
maternal uncle. He may marry two sisters, provided the elder is married 
first. Infant marriage is generally practised. A bride-price of Rs 16 is 
paid to the parents of the bride. Divorce and widow-remarriage are recog- 
nised. The Munnnrs belong to either the Saiva or the Vaishnava sect. In 
their religious ceremonies, Smarta Brahmans serve them as priests. At 
funeral ceremonies, Satanis are engaged by the Vaishnavas and Jangams by 
the Saivas, The popular deities, Poohamma, Maisamma, etc. are duly 
appeased with animal offerings. They eat pork, fowls, mutton and fish of 
all varieties, and indulge freely in spirituous and fermented liquors. The 
dead are, as a rule, burnt in a lying posture with the head to the south. 
Bodies of persons, who die unmarried, are buried. 

(237,662): — A tribe of cultivators, hunters, beggars and village 
watchmen, found all over Telingana. There are numerous sub-divisions of 
the tribe, snob as the Parikiti Besta, Jathi Kartha, Dewar Wandln, etc. 
The tribe is divided into several sections, almost all of which are of the 
totemistic type, only a few being territorial. Marriage is generally infant. 
The evil practice of dedicating girls to deities prevails. The religion of the 
Mutrasis .varies with the locahty they live in. Thus, in the Adila-bad dis- 
trict, they worship Bhimdeva, the Animistic deity of the Gonds. In other 
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districts, primitive Animism predominates among the lower classes of the 
commnnity, while the upper classes are Hinduised and divided into 
Vaishaavas and Saivas. Brahmans are engaged in religious and ceremonial 
observances, and Satanis or Jangams are employed for the performance of 
funeral rites. The dead are usually cremated in a lying posture with the 
head to the south. 

Panchah, (55,075): — A caste which comprises the five artisan classes 
of the ironsmith, the brass-smith, the gold — and silver-smith, the carpenter 
and stone-mason. This name was returned by the caste mostly in Marath- 
wara only. In Telingana, the component castes returned their individual 
caste names. The Panchals taboo the fruit of the Phana^ tree (-Jack!. 
The endogamous divisions of the Panchals differ in different localities. In the 
Karnatic districts, they have four sub-divisions known as Panchanan, Pat- 
kari,Vidur and Shihvant, the last being decendants of convertsto Lingayatism. 
In Telingana they are divided into four sub-castes bearing the names, 
Panchdayis, Baiti Panchdayis, Balija Panchdayis, Chontikulam. The 
exogamous system of the Panchals is of the eponymous type and consists 
of five (jotras, each divided into 25 sub-divisions. The Panchals practise 
infant marriage. "VTidows are not allowed to re-marry, nor is divorce per- 
mitted. The favourite object of worship of the Panchals is the goddess 
Kalika, to whom sheep, goats, fowls and wine are offered. Most of them 
are Shakti worshippers. A few are either Saivas or Aaishnavas and a few 
more, Lingayats. They invest their sons with the sacred thread when 8 
years old. The Panchals eat the flesh of goats, sheep and fowls and drink 
spirituous liquors. Some of them, however, maintain a high standard of 
ceremonial purity aud taboo meat and liquor. However, none of the Hindu 
castes, not even the lowest one, eat food from their hands. The dead are 
burnt, only the bodies of boys not invested with the sacred thread and of 
unmarried girls are buried. 

Pcrka, (36,624): — A caste of grain and salt -carriers, cattle-dealers, 
gunny-bag weavers and merchants, confined mainly to Telingana. The 
word per/A'c means a gunny-bag. The Perkas have no endogamous divi- 
sions but have 101 gofras or exogamous sections. A man can marry two 
sisters, but two brothers cannot marry two sisters. Infant marriage is the 
rule of the caste. The father of the bride-groom presents a turban and 
Es. 5 to the bride’s father. Widow-remarriage is not allowed, but divorce 
is permitted. Almost all the gods of the Hindu pantheon are worshipped 
by them, but their special deities are Mallanna and Veeramallu. The gunny- 
bag is regarded with s{:>ecial reverence and worshipped in marriages and at 
the Dis'ali festival. They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, wild pigs, fowls and 
fish aud indulge in strong drink. The original occupation of the caste is 
that 01 making ropes and gunny-bags. At the present day, they have taken 
to trade aud deal in cows and bullocks. Some of them are cultivators and 
deal iu forest wood. Married persons, after death, are burnt and the bodies 
of tile unmarried, buried. 

PbCi-jput, (57,032): — A cultivating and military caste from Upper India, 
found in larger numbers in Marathwara than in Telingana. The Rajputs 
are divided into two endogamous divisions, Suryavanshi (Solar* aud 
Chandravanshi (Lunar), the members of which do not interdine nor inter- 
mariT. They are further divided into a number of exogamous sections. A 
man may not marry a woman who belongs to the same section as that of 
his father or mother. He can marry two sisters, provided he marries the 
elder first. Both infant and adult marriages are practised. The re-marriage 
of widows is strictly prohibited and divorce likewise forbidden. The Rajputs 
worship the divinities of the Hindu pautheon, special reverence being shown 
to Durga and Mahalakshmi. If an epidemic of cholera or small-pox breaks 
out in a family, offerings of goats are made to Sitala or Mariai. The Rajputs 
eat the flesh of the goat, deer, hare, pigeon and quail. Fish is also taken. 
Wine is supposed to be forbidden. The dead ar j burnt but children dying 
before compieting the third year of their age are buried. 
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Sale, (279,070) -.—The great weaving caste among the Telugus, the 
corresponding caste in Marathwara being that of the Dewang or Koshti. 
The Sales in the State am divided into 12 sub-castes, which represent the 
difierent classes of the Hindu society which make up this functional group. 
The Sukla Sales claim to be superior in rank to other sub-oastes. The 
exogamous sections of these sub-castes support the view of the mixed 
character of their origin. Infant marriage is the order of the caste, A man 
cannot marry a woman of his own section. He cannot also marry his 
maternal aunt’s daughter. Tera or the bride-price varies from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30. A widow may marry again, but nob any relative of her late hus- 
band, nor any one belonging to his section. A bachelor may not marry a 
widow. Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the caste panchayat. 
The Sales worship all Hindu divinities, special honour being shown to 
Shankar (Siva) whom they regard as their eponymous ancestor. Among 
minor gods, Khandoba, Bhairoba, Mallanna and Sitala are worshipped with 
ofierings of goats. They eat fish, fowl and mutton and indulge in strong 
drink. They burn their dead, except those under five years of age. 

(39,733) ; — A Telugu caste of temple servants supposed to have 
come into existence in the time of the great Vaishnava reformer Sri Rama- 
nujacharya (1100 A.D). The Mahbubnagar Satanis have a tradition that 
their ancestors came into the district nearly 300 years ago and settled at 
Keshavapattan. The word ‘ Satani’ is a corrupt form of Sattadavan, which 
literally means one who does not wear (the sacred thread and tuft of hair). 
For temple services, Ramanuja classed Vaishnavites into Sattinavan and 
Sattadavan grovii^s. The principal endogamous sub-divisions of this caste are : 
(1) Ekakshari, (2) Chaturakshari, (3) Ahstakshari and (4) Kulasekhara. 
The first two sections make umbrellas, flower garlands, etc., aud are also 
priests to- the Bali j a and other castes of the Vaishnava sect, while the 
members of the other two have taken to temple service. The Kulasek- 
haras, who wear the sacred thread, claim to be the descendants of the 
Vaishnava saint, Kulasekhara Alwar, formerly a king of the Kerala country. 
In their social and religious customs, all the sub-divisions closely imitate 
the Tengalai Vaishnava Brahmans. The marriage of girls after puberty 
and the re-marriage of widows are strictly prohibited. The Satanis attach 
no importance to the Sanskrit Vedas, or to the ritual sanctioned therein, 
but revere the sacred hymns of the twelve Vaishnava Saints or Alwars, 
called Nalayira Prahandham (book of the 4,000 songs), which is in Tamil. 
Prom this their puroMts recite verses during marriages and other ceremo- 
nies. The consumption of animal food and liquor, though not sanctioned 
by their religious works, seems to be common. TJie dead are generally 
cremated, 

Stmar, ( 99 , 0 ( 55 ): — The gold-smith caste found scattered all over the 
Dominions. The Sunars are divided into six sub-castes — Vaisya, Panchal, 
Lad, Malvi, Ahir aud Eadu, the members of which neither intermarry nor 
interdine. The Vaisya sub-caste claims to be superior to the rest, as the 
members wear the sacred thread, prohibit widow-remarriage and abstain 
from eating flesh and drinking liquor. The Panohals have been already 
described (-ride Panchal). The Lad Sunars, originally from Gujarat, claim to 
be Kshatriyas, and trace their descent to the lunar king Santanu. The Malvi 
Sunars take their name from Malwa, their original habitat, and aver that 
they were originally Brahmans and were degraded for adopting the gold- 
smith profession. The Ahir Sunars are no doubt formed from the Ahir 
caste. The Kadus are said to be illegitimate descendants of the Sunars. 
The character of the exogamous sub-divisions of Sunars differs in different 
sub-castes. The Vaisyas and the Panchals recognise the Brahmanical 
system of gotras and forbid a man to marry a girl belonging to the same 
gotra as that of his own. The section names of the Lads and the Malvis 
are mostly of the territorial type. Marriage is prohibited within a section, 
with one’s sister’s daughter or with any of the first cousins. Excepting the 
Ahir Sunars, the other Sub-oastes practise infant marriage only. Widow- 
re-marriage is allowed by all the sub-oastes, excepting the Vaishya Sunar. 
Kali, in her various forms, is specially revered by all the sub-casteg. The 
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Vaishya Sunars worship Gopala Krishna also, while the Lad Sunars regard 
Jwalamakhi as their tutelary deity. The Sunars, with the exception of the 
Yaishya and Panchai sub-castes, the members of which wear the sacred 
thread, indulge in wine and eat fish and fowl and the flesh of sheep and 
goats, hare and deer. The dead are usually cremated- 

Sntar, (78,947j: — A Maratha caste of carpenters- The Sutars have 
three sub-castes, vis:-, Ahir. Maratha and Pardeshi- For a description of 
their mannei’S and customs rule para headed ‘Panchai’. 

Telaga, (462,188): — A caste of traders, cultivators and domestic 
servants numerous in Telingana. The Telagas comprise the following 
groups, arranged in accordance with their social grades: — (l! Raoha Telaga, 
(2) Hajari Telaga, (3) Bobbili Telaga, 14) Telaga Chetti, (5) Telaga Tota 
Balija, (6) Chaika Telaga, (7) Chambu Telaga, (8) Sevak Munnur, (9) Kase 
Telaga, (10) Telaga Uppara, (11) Munnur Telaga, (1*2) Mutrasi Telaga, (13) 
Sanaiwad and (14) Sadalwad- 

The Raoha Telagas are numerous in the Nalgonda district. They are 
said to be the descendants of those who served the Telugu sovereigns on 
military tenure, or as personal attendants. They observe gosha (seclusion) 
among their women. They take girls in marriage from other Telaga sub- 
castes, but do not give their own maidens iu return. Sentiment against 
widow-remarriage is growing high among them. The Hajari, Bobbili Tel- 
agas and the Telaga Chettis also claim a similar descent. The Chaika 'Tel- 
agas were originally cultivators of dry land (chalka=dryland) and the Tota 
B'alijas. gardeners. The Chambu, Sevak and Kase Telagas did service of a 
menial order to the Telaga Zamindars. The Munnur and Mutrasi Telagas 
are recruited from the respective Telugu castes. The Sadalwad Telagas follow 
the occupation of weaving navar (tape) and appear, on this ground, to have 
been degraded from the main caste. The Sanaiwads are so called because 
they play on the Sanai, a sort of musical pipe. Both infant and adul 
marriages ai’e practised. Divorce is permitted by those sub-castes which 
permit widow -re marriage. Besides the Hindu gods, Bana Devi and Mais- 
amma are worshipped. Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremo- 
nial purposes. For performing funeral ceremonies, either Satanis or .Jan- 
gams are engaged. They eat mutton, pork, fish and fowls and drink liquor. 
The dead are either buried or cremated, 

Tcf/, (44,161): — The oil-presser caste of Marathwax’a corresponding to 
the Gandla of Telingana. The Telis have three sub-divisions:— (1> Tilwan 
Telis, (‘2) Lad Telis and (3) Mirje or Lingayat Telis- 

Tiie Tilwan Telis are the most numerous. Lad Telis seem to have come 
originally from Gujarat. The sub-castes neither intermarry nor interdine. 
The sub-castes are divided into several sections- No member of the caste 
can marry within the section or outside the sub-caste to which he belongs. 
Marriage with the daughter of a paternal or maternal aunt is prohibited, but 
the daughter of a maternal uncle can be married. Widow-marriage is per- 
mitted and divorcee is recognised- The Telis worship Hindu gods, special 
devotion being paid to Mahadev- Deshastha Brahmans are engaged for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. The Lingayat Telis, however, employ 
Jangams for such purposes- The Lingayat Telis are vegetarians, while the 
other Telis are meat-eaters and indulge in liquor also. The Lingayat Telis 
bury their dead in a sitting posture with the face turned towards the north. 
The other sub-castes generally cremate their dead bodies. 

f7jppa?‘a,(74,185): — A Telugu caste of earth-workers- The name IJppara 
literally means salt-workers (in Telugu uppu means salt). Now that the 
manufacture of salt from salt-earth is prohibited, these people have taken 
to earth-work and day labour. Some of them also deal in images of Hindu 
gods made of earth and lime. The internal structure of the caste is very 
complicated. The Telugu Upparas have two chief endogamous divisions ; 
(1) Matti Uppara and (2) Telaga Uppara- 
66 
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In the Kanarese districts the caste is divided into four sub -castes, viz; 
{!) Uppar, (2) Katanewaru, (3) Lingayat Uppar and (4) Kadai Uppar. 

In Marathwara the caste is divided into three endogamous divisions, 
viz ; (1) Gawandi, (2) Wad and (3) Sagar or Kamathi. 

Marriage within the section is forbidden. A man may marry two sisters. 
He may also marry the daughters of his maternal uncle, paternal aunt and 
elder sister. Infant marriage is generally in vogue. A widow is allowed 
to marry, but not her deceased husband’s brother. At such a marriage, a 
man of the Golla Dasari caste ties the fusti round the widow’s neck. Di- 
vorce is permitted and the divorced women can marry again. The Upparas 
worship the Hindu gods and the village deities like Poehamma and Ellamma. 
The latter are appeased with offerings of meat. Brahmans are employed 
in marriges and on ceremonial occasions. Satanis or. Dasaris attend at the 
funeral ceremonies. The members of the caste eat the flesh of sheep, deer, 
hare, pigs, fowl and fish, and drink spirituous and fermented liquors. The 
dead are usually burnt, but occasionally buried- 

yeZdma,(36,466); — A land-holding and cultivating Telugu caste. Tradi- 
tion says that the Yelamas were a race of Khastriyas, who ruled over the 
country to the north of the Nerbuda river. Being vanquished by a mightier 
people and expelled from their possessions, seventy seven of them crossed 
the river aud winded their way to Warangal. Their fine physique and 
commanding features attracted the attention of the then Baja of Warangal, 
Raja Pratapa Rudra, who at once conferred on them the command of 77 
forts in his Kingdom. Originally soldiers by profession, the Velamas have 
now come to be mainly agriculturists and traders. Some of them are rich 
Zamindars in the State. The Velamas are divided in to many sub -castes, such 
as the Raoha, Tarkasati, Sikhamani, Eko, Gune, Naik, etc-, Velamas, The 
first three are, however, one and the same sub-caste under different local 
names. The Racha Velamas are a highly respectable clsss. Their females 
observe the gosha. Widow marriage and divorce are not permitted- They 
are hypergam ous to the Eko Velamas, whose daughters they take in mar- 
riage, hut to whom thej? do not give their own daughters in marriage. 
The leading Velama Zamindars belong to this sub-caste. The Eko Velamas 
deal in cotton, from which they derive their name. The Gune Velamas are 
weavers and dyers and take their name from the large pots into which the 
cotton to be dyed is dipped. The Naik Velamas are still primitive in their 
habits and make their living by hunting and snaring small game. The 
Velamas ai*e said to have 77 exogamous gotras. Both infant and adult 
marriages are practised. Except among the Naik Velamas, widow-marriage 
is not permitted, nor is divorce allowed. The Velamas are either Vaish- 
navas or Saivas. Their patron deity is Narasimha, worshipped at the 
commencement of the marriage ceremony. Minor deities also receive due 
homage. Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial purposes. 
The adult dead are burnt, while those dying before the age of ten or dying 
of small-pox and cholera are buried. 

Waddar, (107, 668); — A wandering tribe of navvies and earth workers, 
found all over the State. The caste is divided into 8 sub-castes. The 
Chilka or Kasi Waddar claims to be of the highest rank, following the 
profession of an agriculturist. Members of this sub-caste consider it 
derogatory to make mill-stones or dig earth. The Knnda and Bandi 
Waddars are stone quarriers. They also make and sell mill stones. The 
Lagolla Waddars are so called because they wear lagus or short trousers. 
They work in mud and build walls. Their huts, however, are made of 
grass and carried from place to place on 'donkeys. The Godandla Waddars 
are so called because they dig earth with an implement called GodaZi. 
The Matti Waddars are Aggers and earth workers. They sink wells and 
dig tanks. They are reported to be piok-pookets. The members of these 
sv^-oaates interdine but do not inWmarry. The Waddars have got 72 
exogamous sections and observe a very complicated system of exogamy. 
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Both infant and adult marriage are recognised by the caste. If an un- 
married girl becomes pregnant, her lover is required to pay a fine ranging 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 600 and to marry her. The marriage ceremony usually 
takes place on a Saturday after sunset. A widow may marry again, but 
not her deceased husband’s brother. Divorce is permitted with the sanc- 
tion of the caste panchayat. The 'Waddars profess to be Hindus and 
worship Hindu gods- Their favourite and patron deity is Gorappa, wor- 
shipped with offerings of goats and sweetmeats. The Waddars eat pork, 
fowl, porcupine, fiield rats and carrion, and indulge in ganja. opium and 
liquors. Married females wear pewter bracelets on the right and glass 
bangles on the left arm. No head ornaments are worn. They wear a pecu- 
liar nose-ring. The wearing of bodices by women or of shoes by men 
is strictly forbidden on pain of social disgrace. The dead are buried with 
face downwards and head towards the south. 

Wanjan, (40,065): — A tribe of carriers, cultivators and labourers, found 
scattered almost all over the Dominions. The Wanjaris are divided 
into the two sub-castes, (1) Ladjin Wanjari and (2) Raojin Wanjari, 
the members of which interdine but do not intermarry. The members of 
both the sub-castes resemble each other in physical appearance and differ 
little from the Mai*atha Kunbis, to whose manners, customs and usages 
they now mostly conform. Some of the Raojin Wanjaris have migrated to, 
and settled in , the Telugu districts of Nizamabad, Wavangal and Nalgonda, 
and though they have adopted the local customs, manners and language, 
they have still preserved their Maratha sur-names and the worship of 
Maratha deities. Bach of the sub-castes is further divided into two endoga- 
mous groups, Baramasis and Akarmasis. The Wanjaris profess to have 
1*2 gotraSf each of which is again sub-divided into four sub-septs of family 
groups. The gotra system is peculiar to the Wanjaris and distinguishes 
t^hem from the Maratha Kunbis. A man must marry within his sub-caste 
but not within his own section- Marriage with a paternal or maternal 
aunt’s daughter is prohibited. On the other hand, a maternal uncle’s d?.ught- 
er may be married. A man may marry two sisters, but two brothers cannot 
mavvy two sisters. Both iuffaut and adult marriages are practised. Widow- 
marriage is allowed, but the widow is not permitted to marry any of her 
deceased husband’s relatives. She is also not to marry a bachelor unless he 
is previously wedded to a Rui plant. Divorce is allowed with the sanction 
of the caste Ranchayat. The Wanjaris worship all the Hindu deities but 
special reverence is shown to Khandoba, Bhavani, Bhairoba and Mariai. 
Their priests are Deshastha Brahmans in Marathawara and Aradhi Brah- 
mans in Telingana. Their gurus or spiritual guides are Gosavis. They eat 
mutton, fowl and fish, deer and hare, and indulge in strong drinks. They 
abhor pork and carrion. The Wanjaris usually bun* their dead. Cremation 
is also becoming general. 

Aximist. 

Goiid, (98,879): — -An animistic tribe confined chiefly to the Warangaland 
Adilabad districts. The Gonds are divided into six sub-tribes, (1) Raja 
Gond or Gond, (2) Pardhan, (3'i Thoti, (4) Dadve, (5) Gowari and (6) Kolam, 
which are all endogamous. The terms Raja Gond and Gond, formerly, used 
to distinguish the ruling classes from the bulk of the people, have now be- 
come synonymous, the poorest Gond calling himself a Raja Gond. At the 
present Census, however, only 4,253 persons rettirned themselves as Raja 
Gonds, while as many as 98, 879 persons called themselves merely Gonds. 
Some of the Raja Gond families have so far advanced towards Hinduism 
that they actually lay claim to a Rajput descent. They profess to follow 
the Hindu religion, employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial pm*poses, 
practise infant marriage and prohibit w'idow marriage and divorce. The 
Pardhans are the helots of the Gonds and serve as geneologists and bards 
to the Raja Gonds, singing the exploits and great deeds of their Rajas and 
heroes to the music of a kind of violin called Kingn, This musical instru- 
ment is regarded among them as a mark of distinction and every Pardhan 
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is bound to possess it, oi* have a picture of it tattooed on his left fore-arm. 
No marriage of Si Raja Gond is celebrated, nor the death rites performed, 
unless a Pardhan is present to receive the marriage persents or to 
claim the raiments of the dead. The Thotis, in turn, are the hards 
of the Pardhans and form a group of wandering ministrels. The men 
of this sub-caste make and sell small bamboo articles and also deal in 
medicinal herbs, while the women are skilful tattooers. These three sub- 
castes (Raja Gonds, Pradhans and Thotis) appear to have originally forrned 
one group only, which broke up laterally on account of internal disorganisa- 
tion. The Dadves formerly filled the armies of the Gond Rajas, but now 
they work as day labourers. The Gowaris tend milch cattle. Very dark of 
skin and short of statm'e, possessing habits of the most primitive character, 
the Kolam presents a fair specimen of the pure Dravidian type. He speaks 
a dialect called Kolami, which differs considerably from the other Gond 
dialects. The Gonds are divided in general into several septs and sub-septs, 
all of which are of the totemistic type, the totem being taboo to the 
members of the sept to which it belongs. The Gonds marry their daughters 
either before or after the age of puberty. The more respectable members of 
the tribe prefer infant marriage only. Marriage between first cousins is 
prohibited, as also that between a man and his niece. The bride-price 
varies from Rs. 9 to Rs. 20. Those who are too poor to pay the bride- price 
resort to a sort of marriage by capture by paying Rs. 2 to their headman 
and obtaining his assent to such a marriage- Widow-remarriage is permitted. 
A widow’s choice is limited to her late husband’s brother, and only in the case 
of his refusal can she marry any other. In the latter case, she has to return to 
her deceased husband’s family all the children born to him. Divorce is very 
common among the Gonds. The religion of the Gonds is Animism, pure and 
simple. The principal deity of the Raja Gonds, Pardhans and Thotis is 
Phersaphan (great god), who is acknowledged to be the supreme god of the 
universe, and is worshipped with great veneration and awe, under the 
names of Zonkari, Jalgidar, etc. Offerings of fowls and goats are made to 
this god, the presiding priest being a Raja Gond called Kotada- The cere- 
monies are conducted in great secrecy and no Hindu or Gond women is 
allowed to be present. The Kolam and Dadve Gonds worship Bhimsen, to 
whom also fowls, goats and even cows are offered. In addition, to these, 
a host of evil spirits and minor gods are worshipped. They are not very par- 
ticular about their diet. They partake of beef, p,ork, fowls, fish, wild rats, 
snakes, lizards and buffaloes. They have no repugnance to eat carrion. 
The occupation of the Goads is hunting and agriculture by a rude method 
known s^s dliya or daha. No ploughs or hoes aro used. Trees are out down 
and burnt to ashes. Handfuls of seed are sown in narrow holes made in 
the ashes. The dead are burnt in the case of married persons and buried in 
the case of unmarried persons or of persons dying of small-pox or cholera- 

Koya, (25,0zy); — A forest tribe corresponding to the Gond found chiefly 
in the Waran gal district. A tradition says that famine and internal dis- 
putes drove the Koyas from the highland of Bastar in Berar to the region 
extending from Bhadrachalam on the banks of the Godavari down to the 
neighbourhood of Khammamet in the Warangal district. The Koyas have 
a dialect of their own, with a great preponderance of Telugu words. They 
are divided into five classes— -Gutta Koya, Addili Koya, Perumbe Yadu, Koi 
Karamara and Dollolu. The Gutta Koyas hold the highest rank among the 
tribe. The Koya Eammaras are the Koya blacksmiths. The Dollolu are 
the religious counsellors and have charge of the Koya deities. The Koyas 
are Animistic in their beliefs and worship Mamila, represented hy a stump 
of wood to which human sacrifices are said to be still offered, and Korra 
Razu, the deity which presides ower the tiger demon. Wild dogs are held 
in special reverence. Boys and girls generally marry when of fair age. 
Marriages both by proposal and by force, are in vogue. Elopements are 
common. The dead are buried if very young and- burnt otherwise. A cow 
or bullock is slain, the tail is cut off and placed in the hands of the dead 
person and the body burnt. The friends and relatives then retire and feast 
on the animal. ' ^ .. , 
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Laraharla, ('223,779): — A wandering tribe of grain and salt-carriers, 
cattle-breeders and graziers, found in large numbers all over the Dominions, 
but especially in the Telingana districts of Warangal, Nalgonda, Mahbub- 
nagar and Adilabad, and the Marathwara districts of Gulbarga, Parbhani, 
Nander, Bidar and Raichur. The Lambadas are also known as Banjaras, 
Brinjars, Gohar, Harkaras and Lamanes. They have no settled homes and 
lead a wandering life in bands, tandm, each band being under a hereditary 
leader styled Nail-, to whom implicit obedience is yielded by the men. The 
Lambadas are divided into four tribes: (1) Mathura, (*2) Labhani, (3) • 
Charan and (4) Dhodia. Members of these sub-castes neither inter-m^arry 
nor interdine. The Mathura and Labhani Lambadas are Hinduised, while 
the Charans are mostly Animistic in their reli^ous beliefs. The Mathuras 
and Labhanes claim their descent to the mythical herdsman of Sri Krishna. 
The Mathuras profess to be of the highest rank. They are fairer and cleaner 
in their habits than the other Lambadas and wear the sacred thi-ead also. 
They do not eat flesh nor food cooked by a person of any caste other than 
their own. They speak a dailect, which is a mixture of Hindi and 
Gujrathi. The Charans form the majority of the Lambadas found in this 
State. The Dhadias are bards and geneologists to the Charans. They are 
a hybrid tribe, half Musalman and half Hindu. They perform circumci- 
sion, but worship Hindu deities. Lambada girls are not usually married 
under twelve years of age. A man cannot marry outside his sub-caste or 
inside the section to which he belongs. He is also forbidden to marry a 
woman belonging to (1) his mother’s section, (2) paternal or maternal grand 
father’s section and (3) paternal or maternal great grandmother’s section. 
The dead are usually burnt. Occasionally they are buried in a lying posture 
with the face downwards and head pointing towards the south 

Yerical, (30,385): — A wandering tribe of thieving, begging, fortune-telling 
and basket-making gipsies, found living in movable bamboo and date mat- 
huts in all the Telugu districts. The Yerkalas derive their name from the 
Telugu word Ernka, meaning knowledge, as the women of the tribe profess 
to be great experts in fortune-telling and are consulted by the Telugu classes 
in general. Bach gang of the tribe has its own headman, who presides over 
the panchayats which enquire into caste offences. Marriage is either in- 
fant or adult. Widow-remarriage and divorce are recognised. The Yer- 
kalas are a spirit-hauntad and ghost-ridden people, and ascribe every disease 
or misluck to the action of some malevolent spirit or of some troubled an- 
cestral gho.st. They have few scruples regarding their diet, and eat fowls 
and fish, pork and carrion, field rats and mungooses, foxes and cats. They 
indulge freely in strong drink. The dead are usually burnt but occasionally 
buried in a lying posture with the head pointing to the south. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OCCUPATION. 

Part I. — Ogcupation*. 

270. Information collected — -Three columns of the Census scheduler 
headed as shown in the margin, were intended for a record of information re- 
garding the occupations by which the people 

live. Enumerators were directed to enter in occupation cl- m-ans' ' 

column 9 the principal means of livelihood of ; of sab?i?teuee o'? ’jtoi- ciependantsl 
all persons who actuallv do work or carrv on ■ vjoi-uer theoocupation ; 

business, whether personally or by means of | ^ AThoin suppoite^i! 

servants, or who live on house-rent, pension i ^'r-nc-pai iSubsidiaiy' j 

etc; to avoid vague terms such as ‘service’ or I j [ 

‘ writing ’ and to distinguish between field i ^ j 

labourers, mill labourers, etc., and rent receivers 

and rent p-ayers. They were also instructed to enter, in column 9, a person 
who makes the articles he sells as ‘maker and seller’ of them and finally 
they were told that women and children who work at any occupation which 
helps to augment the family income must be entered in this column under 
that occupation. As regards column 10, the instructions were that an entry 
should be made therein of any occupation which actual workers pursue at 
any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. For example, 
if a person lives principally by his earings as a boatman, but partly also 
by fishing, the word ‘ boatman ' should be entez’ed in column 9 and ‘ fisher- 
man ’ in column 10. Columns 9 and 10 should be left blank for dependants, 
in whose case the occupation of the person who supports them should be 
entered against them in column 11. Column 11 should be left blank for 
actual workers. Thus a distinction was sought to be drawn between 
workers and dependants. These instructions were further amplified and 
made more precise in the Manual for Supervisors as follows 

The entry of occupation in columns 9 to 11 of the schedule is a matter 
requiring special care. Only those women and children will be shown as 
workers who help to augment the family income. A woman who looks after 
her house and cooks the food is not a worker but a dependant. But a 
woman who collects and sells firewood or cowdung is thereby adding to the 
family income and should be shown as a worker. So also a woman who 
regularly assists her husband in his work (e. g., the wife of a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes the pots), but not one who merely 
renders a little occasional help. A boy who sometimes looks after his 
father’s cattle is a dependant, but one who is a regular cowherd should be 
recor5,ed as such in column 9. It may be assumed, as a rough and ready 
rule, that boys and gh'ls over the age of 10, who actually do field labour or 
tend cattle, are adding to the income of their family, and should therefore 
be entered in column 9. Boys at school or college should be entered as 
dependants. Dependants on a joint family, the members of which follow 
different avocations, should he entered in column 11 under the occupation 
of the member who contributes most largely to the family income. Domestic 
servants must be entered as ‘cook’, ‘‘bhist i’, etc., in column 9 and not in column 
11 as dependants on their master’s occupation. Persons temporarily out of 
employ should be shown as following their previous occupation. As regards 
large gangs of coolies employed on earth- work of any kind, enumerators 
were specially instructed to enter not only the word ‘ earth-work ’ but also 
the nature of the undertaking (railway, road, canal, etc.) in connection with 
which it was being done. 

Where a man has more occupations than one, the principal one is that 
on which he relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major 
part of his income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered if followed 
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at am] time of the ijear. Only one subsidiary occupation {the most important 
one) should be entered in "column 10. If a person with private means 
follows soDiG occupation, that occupation should bG Gutorod in. column 9 
and the source of his private income in column 10* Vague words like 
‘ labour, ’ ‘ service,’ or ‘shopkeeping’ should be avoided. The exact kind 
of labour or service and the nature of the goods sold must be entered . In 
the ease of seiwice, it is necessary not merely to distinguish Government 
service, railway service, municipal service, village service, service in a shop 
or office, domestic service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed 
as, 6. (j.. Army officer, Civil Court clerk, Police Inspector, Lawyer’s clerk, etc. 
Persons living on agriculture must be distinguished as landlords or rent 
receivers, and actual cultivators or rent payers. Where a person cultivates 
part of his land and sub-lets part, he should be shown in column 9 as a, 
cultivator and in column 10 as a landlord, if he gets the greater part of his 
income from the land which he cultivates himself, and vice versa. To suit 
local conditions, agriculturists were divided into 7 classes designated by 
special terms, as detailed below, and enumerators were instructed to enter 
the proper term in the schedule ; — 


He sc ription. Term. 


(1) 

Jagirdar and^Inamdar, etc., who are not 
rent payers but cultivate lands- 

Muafi kashtkar. 

(•2) 

Pattadar or Maqtadar or Jagirdar who 
. are rent payers and cultivators. 

Malguzar kashtkar. 

(3) 

Cultivating tenants . ... 

. Asami kashtkar. 

(4) 

Go-tenants who are cultivators 

Shikmi Asami. 

(5) 

Jagirdar and Inamdar, etc., who do not 
pay rent and tenant lands for cultiva- 
tion. 

Mnafidar Ghair Kashtkar. 

(6) 

Jagirdar, SPattadar, etc, who, while pay- 
ing rent, tenant lands for cultivation. 

Malguzar Ghair Kashtkar, 

(7) 

Tenants who sub-let land for cultiva- 
tion. 

Asami Ghair Kashtkar, 


Gardeners and growers of special products, such as betel, coooanut, etc., must 
be shown separately. Persons whose income is derived from the rent of 
houses or land in towns should be distinguished from those who derive it 
from agricultural land. 

271. The Classification Scheme. — In 1891 and 1901, Sir J- A. Baine’s 
scheme of classification was adopted. It was a very complicated one, and di vid- 
edalloccupationsintoT main classes, 24 sub-classes, 79 orders and 520 groups. 
This elaboration exposed the work of compilers to serious risk of error. In 
1911, however, a more logical and compact system of classification based on 
that invented by Dr. Jacques Bertillon, a French Statistician, was intro- 
duced. With some modifications, the same system has been adopted on 
the present occasion also. According to this, all occupations are divided 
into 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 56 orders and 191 groups as shown below : — 


Class 

Sub-Glass “ j 

Order 

Group 

. A. Production of raw loateri als 

I, Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

1—2 

l-'18 


IL Exploitation of minerals ... 

3—5 

19—24 

B. Preparation and supply of material 

III. Industry 

6—18 

25— loa 

attbstances# 

IV. Transport 

19-23 

104—120 


V, Trade 

24—40 

121—154 

Op Pnhlic Administration and liberal arts. 

VI. Public Eorce ... 

41-,44 

155—160 


VIL Public Administration 

45 

161—164 


YIII. Professions and liberal arts 

46-50 

165—179 

,I>, MisceHaneons ... 

IX. Persons living on their income 

51 

180 



X. Domestic service 

52 

181—183 


XI. Insuflaciently described occupations... 

53 

184—187 


xn. Unproductive 

54—56 

188—191 


272. Principles underlying the Classification. — -The. more important 
principles, which have been followed in classifying occupations under the 
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various tri'oups, pve tlius set forth by the Census Commissioner in his note 
on the subject 


(1) TThere a person both makes and sells, he is classed as a ‘maker/ On 
the same principle, ’vhen a person extracts some substance, such as 
saltpetre, sulphur, carbonate of soda, etc., from the ground, and also refines 
it, he is shown in Sub-Class II ‘ Exploit. ation of Minerals’ and not in Sub- 
Class III ‘ Industrv. ' 


i2'> Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main 
categories according to in) the material worked in and ih' the use which it 
serves. 

As a general rule, the first category is reserved for the manufacture or 
sale of articles, the use of which is not finally determined. It also includes 
specified articles for which there is no appropriate bead in the second cate- 
gory. For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second categoiy 
(Order 13, Group 78), the makers of water-bags, saddlery, leather portman- 
teaux and the like are included in the first category (Order 7, Group 40). 

(3) Persons employed in Tailway carriage factories have been shown 
under Order '2-2, ‘Transport by Rail,’ Group 118, instead of under Order 16 
‘ Construction of means of transport,’ because these factories are always 
worked direct by the Railways in this country. The manufacture and 
repair of rail wav' rracks and carriages is an integral part of the operations 
of the railway authorities here. Railway Police and Railway Doctors are 
classified in Groups 159 ‘Police’ and 171 ■' Medical practitioners of all kinds,’ 
respectively, because the primary duty of persons thus employed is, in the 
one case, the prevention and detection of crime, and, in the other, the heal- 
ing of disease. The fact that theit pay is derived from the railway is merely 
an incident, and does not affect the character of the occupation. 


(4) As a general rule, wherever a man’s personal occupation is one which 
involves special training, e. </., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc., he 
is classed under the head reserved for that occupation. In cases, however. 
V here the work in which he is employed involves further specialisation, the 
group is sub-divided. Thus a marine engineer is differentiated from a river 
surveyor. Officers of Government whose occupation is covered by some 
other group (e. g., doctors, clergymen, professors, postal, forest, settlement 
and railway officers and other establishments) are entered in that group 
and not under GrotuD IGl, Order 45 ‘ Public Administration. ’ Government 
peons and cliaprasis other than those in the above mentioned establish- 
ments are included under this group and not in Group 117 ‘ Porters and 
Messengers.' 

273. Changes in the Classification sincel91 1 In keeping with the prin- 

ciples laid down above, certain changes were found necessary in the scheme 
adopted in 1911. In 1911, there were 55 Orders and 169 Groups. These 
have now been expanded into 56 Orders and 191 Groups. The variation in 
the number of Orders has been caused by (1) the provision of 3 new Orders 
19 ‘ Transport by Air, ’ 43 ‘ Air Force ’ and 56 ‘ Other unclassified non-pro- 
ductive industries, ’ (2) the amalgamation of Order 18 ‘ Industries of Luxury’ 
with Order 19 ‘ Industries connected with refuse matter ’ under the head 
‘ Other miscellaneous and undefined industries’ and of Order 40 ‘ Tmde in 
refuse matter ’ with 41 ‘ Trade of other sorts ’ under the head ‘ Trade of 
other sorts.’ 

To be more logical and exact in classification, a few occupations 
have been transferred from one order to another, e. g., bristles work, brush 
makers and persons occupied with feathers have been transferred from 
Order 6 ' Textile Industries ’ to Order 7 ‘ Hides, skins and hard materials 
from the animal kingdom’; thatchers have been transfeiTed from Order 15 
‘Building Industries’ to Order 8 ‘"Wood Industries’; makers of glass bangles 
68 
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and beads have been transferred from Order 18 ‘ Industries of Luxury ' 
to Order 10 ‘Ceramics’; newspaper editors and journalists have been 
removed from Order 18 to Order 50 ‘ Letters and arts and sciences 
acrobats, conjurors, fortune-tellers, etc., have been transferred from old 
Order 41 ‘ Trade of other sorts ’ to Order 50. 

The variation in the number of the groups is chiefly due to the 
splitting up of certain groups of 1911 with a view to more precise classifica- 
tion. Thus, group 4 of 1911 ‘farm servants and field labourers’ is' now 
divided into group 4 ‘farm servants ’ and group 5 ‘ field labourers group 
13 of last time ‘raising of small animals’ now amplified into group 15 ‘ birds, 
bees, etc,’ and group 16 ‘silkworms.’ Separate groups have been alloted 
for the first time to (1) persons engaged in making, assembling or repairing 
motor vehicles or cycles — group 90 ; (2) owners, managers and employes 
(excluding personal servants) connected with mechanically-driven vehicles 
(including trams) — group 113 ; (3) dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, 
motors, cycles, etc. — ^group 144 and (4) private motor drivers and cleaners — 
group 183. The growing interest taken in the condition and movement of 
labour is reflected in the provision of three new groups — 106 ‘ labourers in 
harbour works and dockyards’; 109 ‘labomers. employed on the construction 
and maintenance of harbours, docks, streams, rivers and canals’ and 112 
‘ labourers employed on roads and bridges,’ all other persons employed on 
these works being placed in separate groups, 

274. Reference to Statistics. — The statistics relating to occupations ob- 
tained by the methods described above are published in Imperial Tables XVII 
to XXI. Table XVII is a general statement showing, for each district and the 
Cityi the number of persons supported by each occupation, classified in the 
scheme, and, under each occupation, the number of persons partially 
supported by agriculture. In this table lihe term ‘ partially agriculturist’ 

, includes only those people whose subsidiary occupation falls under groups 1, 
2, 3, 4 and 5. Table XVIII contains under three heads of rent receivers, 
rent payers and agricnltm’al labourers, the subsidiary occupation of agri- 
culturists. Table XIX shows for certain mixed occupations the number 
of persons who returned each occupation as their (a) principal and (6) subsi- 
diary means of livelihood. Table XX shows the distribution by religion of 
persons supported by each oooupation. It is divided into two sections : 
section I giving details for the State and section II furnishing similar 
details for the City of Hyderabad. Table XXI deals with oooupation by 
selected castes, tribes or races. The salient features of^ these voluminous 
tables are presented in the first nine subsidiary tables appended to this. 
Chapter. Of these, 

Table I shows the general distribution of the population by oooupation ;; 

Table II shows the distribution by oooupation in natural divisions ; 

Table III shows the distribution of - the agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, professional and other oooupational population in natural divisions 
and districts; 


Tables IV and V show the occupations combined with agriculture whern 
agriculture is the subsidiary (Table IV) or the principal (Table V) oooupation 

Table VI shows the occupations of females by sub-classes and seleoted 
orders and groups ; 

Table VII gives comparative figures for seleoted occupations for the- 
years 1901* 1911 and 1921 ; 

Table VEII shows the occupations returned by certain seleoted castes,, 
and, for each occupation, the proportion of female workers to male ; 

> IX gives defeiilt of persons employed on railways > ii.nd' tSie irri- 
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275. The Special Industrial Census. — Asia 1911, a census of industrial 
establishments, but of a more detailed and searching character, was taken 
this time. A description of this special industrial census will be given in 
Part II of this Chapter. 


276. General distribution of Population by Occupation. — The marginal 
statement gives the actual and proportional figures for the four main classes of 
occupations, and 
compares the pre- 
sent proportional 
figures with the 
coiTe spending 
ones in 1911. 

It shows that, 
though a great 
majority of the 

people are dependent on agriculture and pursuits akin to it, the proportion 
of persons so maintaining themselves has fallen by 7 per cent., no doubt due 
to the vicissitudes of the seasons during the decade under I'eview. On the 
other hand, persons supporting themselves by the preparation and supply of 
material substances have increased by 2 per cent, and those following 
miscellaneous pxnrsuits by 5 per cent. 


f 

1 

Class j 

Total ' 

Percentage [ 
in 1911 1 

/ 

: A. 

Production of ra'^v materials ...■ 

6,947,913 ! 56 

63 ! 
23 

1 B. 

Preparation and supply of mate* 
rial substances 

3,123,6la j 2.5 

Ic. 

j 

1 

Public Administration and li- j 

beral arts ... 

763,092 ! 6 

j i 

1 6 ■ 


Miscellaneous 

. i 

1,637,149 ^ 13 1 

3 

' 


277. Comparison with the occupational distribution of 1911. — The 

marginal statement shows that as compared with 1911, the occupational dis- 
tribution has undergone some changes. ‘Agriculture’ shows a decrease of 
over 72 per mille, ‘Industry’ by 2 per mille and ‘Domestic Service* by 4. On 
the other hand, there have been increases under other heads, excluding 
‘Minerals’, ‘Professions’ and ‘Persons living on their own income’ who are in a 
stationary state. The increase under 
Unspecified’ is as mucltas 5 per cent, 
due perhaps to the negligence of the 
enumerator to ascertain the real 
occupations of the persons enume- 
rated, finding this head an easy peg 
on which to hang any occupation 
which he could not readily classify. 

The increases under other heads are 
not much, and vary from 13 per mille 
under ‘Trade’ to one per mille under 
‘Public Administration.’ ' 

278. Further discussion of occu- 
pation statistics. — A brief review of occupation statistics by sub-classes and 
main orders may now be given. It may be repeated that Dr. Bertillon’s Glass 
A ‘Production of raw materials’ contains two sub-classes (1) Exploitation of 
Animals and vegetation and (2) Exploitation of minerals. The first sub- 
class is again divided into twa Orders (1) Pasture and agriculture and (2) 
Pishing and hunting, and the second sub-class is divided into three Orders. 
(1) Mines, (2) Quarries of hard rock, (3) Salt, etc. Let us now consider 
the first Order. 


Occupational distribution per i,030. [ 

r 


Sub-class 

1921 

1911 ! 

I. 

Agriculture, etc. 

555 

627 

II. 

Minerals ...i 

1 

1 1 

III. 

Industry ..J 

136 

140 

IV. 

Transport ...| 

16 

10 

V. 

Trade ...| 

93 

85 

VI. 

Public Force 

IS 

12 

VII, 

Public Administration ..J 

1 27 ' 

26 

VIII. 

Professions ..i 

I 16 

16 


Independent 

' 2 

2 

X. 

Domestic Service 

; 28 

32 

XI, 

Unspecified 

; 76 

39 

XII. 

TJnprodactive 

* 33 

30 


279- Class-A-Sub-class I, Order I. — Pasture and Agriculture. — This is 
an important order and 5,448 persons out of every 10,000 of the population find 
maintenance from the 16 groups of occupations coming under this Order. 
The total number of persons dependent on these occupations is now 
6,794,968, as against 8,281,829 in 1911, or a decrease of nearly 18 per cent, 
during the decade. There has been a decrease in almost all the sub-divi- 
sions of this Order. 


Order I, it may he stfttieJl. 6 sub-division.s, of which the first, or 
* Ordinary cultivation’ is the most important, as it concerns 90 per cent, of 
the ppr^ns eomihg under this Order. 
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This sub-divisiou comprises 5 groups as shown in the margin, and the 
number of people supported by these show a decrease of 19 per cent. The 
only group which shows an increase in this sub-crder is that of rent recei- 
vers The heaviest fall has occurred in the case of farin servants and field 
labourers taken together. The toll of epidemics and famines is always ver y 

I high in these classes 
and such unfavourable 
conditions during the 
last decade naturally 
account for the enor- 
mous decrease noticed 
in them. The in- 
crease in the number 
of rent receivers, 
when there has been 
a decrease under each 
of the other heads, 
proves that land is 
also of landed proprie- 


The, second sub-division of this Order, viz., ‘growers of special product 
and market gardening’ covers two groups (6 and 7), of which the former 
relating to plantations need not be considered at all as there are no planta- 
tions of tea, coffee, etc., anywhere in the Dominions- The latter (No. 7) 
refers to fruit, etc., growers. In 1911, there were only 22,804 persons recorded 
under this sub-order, but now there are 50,183 persons coming under this 
category. In other words, fruit, flower, vegetable,. betel, vine, arecanut, etc., 
growers have increased by 120 per cent, during the decade. Thus, market 
gardening has thriven much better than ordinary cultivation during the 
period under review. 

The third sub-division, viz., Forestry, has three groups (8-10), of which 
only one — gvoup 9 (wood- cutters, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors and 
charcoal burners) need be considered here. This group covers 60,641 persons 
now, as against 40,906 in 1911. Thus, there has been an increase of 48 per 
cent, in the number of persons engaged in these occupations. 

The fourth sub-division — Raising of farm stock — contains four groups 

(11-14) as shown in the margin, of 
which only one has gained an 
increase in numbers;. 

The last sub-division of this 
order, m«., ‘ Raising of small 
animals’ supports only 1 person 
out of 10,000 of the population and 
is therefore of little importance in- 
the State. 

280. Sub-class I, Order 2. — 

Order 2 of sub-olass I relates to 

fishing and hunting (groups 17 

and 18). The* number of persons engaged in fishing have increased by 27 per 
'Cent, and those finding a livelihood in hunting have inoveased by 9 per cent. 
Thus, persons who have adopted fishing and hunting as their occupations 
have increased by 22 per cent, during the decade. 

The vicissitudes of the season must have no doubt. turned the hands of 
-some of the ordinary cultivators and agricultural labourers to such work, as 
wood-cutting, fishing and hunting, and this would seem to he the reason 
wylLy there have been increases under such, oooupations, while ordinary 


Group 

No. of persons 
sui^ported in 

Percent- 
age Of 
variation 

1921 

1911 1 

1 11. CaUle ancl baffalo 
i breecleia and beepers. 

27,999 

42,418 

— 34 

J 12. Sheep, goat and pig 
j hreeflers. 

d2,7S2 

109,739 

— 52 

1 IS. Breeders of horses, 
i lonles, etc. 

1,551 

413 

+276 

1 14, Herdsmen, shep- 
j herds, etc. 

484,043 : 

445,158 

2 

i Total Suh-diYision ... 

t 

516,325 

597,728 

—14 


Group 

No. of persons supported in 

Percent- 
age of 


1921 

1911 

variation 

(1) Income from rent of agri- 

761,614 

731,803 

+ 4 

cnltnral land. 




(2) Ordinary cultivators 

3,607,366 

4,064,950 

— 11 

(3) Agents, managers of landed 

33,202 

34,540 

— 4 

estates, etc. 




(4) Farm servants ) 

(5) Field labourers j 

1,763,562 

2,788,212 

— 36 

Total ‘Ordinary cultivation’ ... 

6,165,744 

7,619,505 

— 19 


passing out of the hands of not only cultivators but 
tors into the hands of mere rent receivers. 
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cultivators and agricultural labourers bave declined in numbers. On the 
whole, Sub-class I — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation — shows a 
decrease of 17 per cent, in the number of persons supported by occupations 
falling under that sub-class. 

281. Occupations combined with Agriculture. — Imperial Table XYII 
gives, for each occupation, figures of persons who also have some agricultural 
pursuit as a subsidiary means of subsistence. Subsidiary-table IV appended 
to this Chapter gives proportionate figures of these cases. Imperial Table 
XYIII gives details, under a few main heads, of the secondary occupations, 
which agriculturists of different kinds pursue. These statistics are reduced 
to proportionate figures in Subsidiary Table Y. It may be pointed out that 
both these subsidiary- tables refer only’ to actual workers. 

Taking the figures for workers with agriculture as a subsidiary occupa- 
tion, we find that those following 
the marginally-noted non-agricui- 
tural occupations favour agricul- 
ture as a subsidiary means of 
income. The statement, which 
gives details by natural divisions, 
shows that growers of special 
products, who are no doubt agricul- 
turists in a way’, are most prone to 
take to general agriculture as an 
additional means of support. Next 
to them come the professionals who 
find in agriculture a means to eke 
out their income. Persons living on 
their income and those engaged in 
the exploitation of minerals are the 
least inclined to take help from 
agriculture. In four of the instances quoted in the margin, vi;:, Raising of 
farm stock, Industry, Public Administration and Professions, the Marath- 
wara proportion is less than that of Telingana. In the remaining four, the 
Marathwara proportion is much higher than that of Teling:i;n:i. It may be 
noted that, generally speaking, agriculture is followed as a subsidiaiw 
occupation by any class which has made money enough to require invest- 
ment, as also by the fishing and hunting tribes, who are glad to get a chance 
of adding to their precarious earnings by working on the fields. 

We may turn now to the figures relating to the combination of non- 
agrieultural occupations with agri- 
culture as the principal calling. 

The marginal statement shows 
the number per 10,000 of the 
agriculturists who have returned 
some subsidiary occupations. 

Natui’ally, the rent receivers show 
the highest proportion of persons 
following subsidiary occupations 
among the agricultural classes, 
the occupations most largely favoured being those of rent payers (472 
per 10,000) and agricultural labour (203 per 10,000). Administration, 
professions, money-lending and dealing in grain furnish the other principal 
subsidiary occupations to the landlords. Among the cultivators, 113 per- 
10,000 are agricultural labourers and 104 per 10,000 rent receivers. The 
other principal subsidiary occupations they turn their hands to are general 
labour, cattle-breeding, trades of all kinds and Government service. Among 
farm servants and field labourers, 93 per 10,000 are rent payers, 73 per 
10,000 rent receivers and 68 per 10,000 general labourers. They also go in 
for mill-labour, rice-pounding, oil-pressing, leather work, weaving or any 
other village industry. 
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1 

1911 i 
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CHAPTBB Xn. — OCCUPATION 


282. Class- A, Sub-class II.— The second sub-class coming under the mam 
head of ‘Production of raw materials ’ is styled/ Expi^oitation of minerals . 
It includes three orders (3-6), Mines. Quarries of hard rocks and bait, 
etc., and 6 groups (19-24). There are no salt workers in the State. Peisons 
engaged in quarrying of hard rocks appeared, for the first_ time, at the 
ceSsus of 1911. when they numbered 3,149._ Now they have increased to 
4,883. In the same way, from an insignificant 139 at the Census oi 1^01, 
the number of persons supported by mines increased to 15,325 in 1911. 
Now they number 15,454, of whom 15,058 are supported by the coal mines 
in Warangal, as against 11,550 in 1911. The gold mines at Hutti were 
closed down during the decade under review. On the whole, this sub-ci^s 
shows an increase of l3 per cent, in the number of persons supported by 
occupations coming under it. 


The two sub-classes forming Class A show that, during the decade 
nnder review, there has been a decrease of 17 per cent, in the number of 
persons coming under that class, according to their occupations. 


283. Class B. — Preparation and supply of material substances. This class 
consists of three important sub-classes, viz., Industry (HI), Transport (IV) 
and Trade (V). Industry comprises Orders 6-18, covering groups 26-103. 
Transport covers Orders 19-23 including groups 104-120, and Trade takes 
in Orders 24-40 consisting of groups 121-154. Thus, as no less than 35 
Orders and 130 occupational groups come under Glass B-, it is only 
possible to notice the more important of these here. 


284. Sub-class III, Industry.— The number of persons supported by 

industrial occupations has fallen 
from 1,872,733 in 1911 to 1,711,887 
in 1921, or by nearly 9 per cent, 
during the decade. The population 
supported by, and the actual workers 
taking part in, the various industries 
are shown in the margin. Indus- 
tries supporting less than one per 
, mille of the population are omitted 
in the statement. It shows that a 
vast majority of the industrial popu- 
lation is engaged in industries con- 
nected with dress and textiles. We may note in passing that industries 
connected with hides and skins, metals, ceramics and chemical products 
support, in reference to the proportion of actual workers engaged, a larger 
proportion of people than the other industries mentioned. 

The changes in the number of persons returned as engaged in the more 
important of these industries at the present Census as compared with the 
hgures at the previous Census may now be noted. Textile industries show 
on the whole a decline of 16 per cent., no doubt due to bad seasons and the 
prevalence of epidemics. Persons employed in cotton-ginning, cleaning and 
pressing show the heaviest fall (76 per cent.). There has been a slight in- 
crease (O'l per cent.) in the number of those engaged in spinning, sizing and 
weaving. Wool carding and spinning has fallen to the extent of 22 per cent., 
while silk weaving has suffered as much as 37 per cent. Wool industries 
carried on by the slow and costly indigenous methods cannot prosper in a 
competition with machine-made foreign goods. In bad years the demand 
for silk cloth is not much, and it is not surprising that there has been such 
n, fail in this industry, seeing that .the decade under review was unfortunate 
in severalwvays. The dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging 
•of textiles give employment to a larger number of persons than before. In 
fact, it is only. these industries that show an increase in the number of 
dependent persons under the head of Textiles. 


No. per mille of indaatrial 
population dependent on 

Persons 

supported 

Actual 

workers 

Textiles 

256 

254 

Hides, skins, etc. 

17 

14 

Wood 

98 

100 

Metals 

52 

49 

Ceramics 

66 

62 

Chemical products 

13 

10 

Food industries 

60 

62 

Industries of dress, etc. 

317 

332 

Building industries 

53 

57 1 

Miscellaneoua industries ... 

67 

59 


285. Industries of dress- — This class which engages the highest propor- 
tion of the industrial population shows adecline of 16 per cent., d.ne no doubt 
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to the same causes as those which brought about a fall in textiles. Building 
and food industries also have fallen by 19 and 14 per cent, respectivoly. On 
the other hand, industries connected with hides, skins, etc., wood and cera- 
mics have improved to the extent of 77, 14 and 9 per cent, respectively. 

286. Sub-class IV, Transport. — The number of people supported by in- 
dustries connected with transport is 193,083 according to the present Census, 
as against 133,951 in 1911, or an increase of 44 per cent. This increase is 
mainly attributable to the increase in the number of boat owners, boatmen 
and towmen ; palki, etc., bearers and owners ; employes in railway, post, 
telegraph and telephone services. No doubt the disappointing seasons must 
have driven a large number of the Bhoi class, who work as field labourers, 
back to their traditional occupations. The increase in the railway, etc., 
services must be due to the opening of the Hyderabad- Gadag line as far as 
Mahbubnagar during the decade. 

287. Sub-class V, Trade. — Trade now supports 1,218,696 persons and 
show an increase of 7 per cent, over the number in 1911. A large number of 
orders and groups are included under this sub-class, and we can note only 
the more important numerical changes in these. Of the 84 occupational 
groups, the following show an increase or a decrease of more than 30 per 
cent in the number of persons dependent on them. 


Group 

i Percentage 
j of decrease 

Group 

Percentage 
of increase 

Brokerage, commission and export 


85 

Trade in metals, machinery, etc. 

168 

Trade in skins, leather, etc. 

Trade in wood (not firewood), 

cork, 

38 

Owners and managers of hotels, etc.... 
Seilers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, 

362 

bark, etc. 

... 

36 

eggs, etc. 

336 

Trade in. pottery, bricks and tiles 

... 

43 

1 Sellers of sweatmeats, etc. ...1 

180 

Trade in chemical products 

... 

oO 

Seilers of tobacco, opium, etc. 

422 

Pish dealers 

... 

86 

Trade in building materials other than; 


Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil 

salt 


bricks, tiles and weedy materials 

318 

and condiments 

... 

44 

Trade in firewood, charcoal, etc. 

53 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs 

... 

1 37 i 

Publishers and book-sellers, dealers in' 


Trade in means of transport 

... 

i 53 

I 

music, etc. ... ... ...| 

Itinerant traders 

SS6 

5,0€3 


Most of the above groups show an increase or a decrease of less than 5,000 
persons. Those that have suffered or gained to the extent of more than 
5,000 people are given below (only round numbers are quoted). 


Dealers in sheep, etc., have lost by over 

7,000 

persons 

Traders in means of transport do 

8,000 

do 

Traders in piecegoods, etc. 

do 

18,000 

do 

Fish dealers 

do 

21,000 

do 

Grocers, etc. 

do 

48,000 

do 

Publishers, etc., 

have gained 

7,000 

do 

Sellers of sweatmeats, etc. 

do 

8,000 

do 

Traders in fire-wood, etc. 

do 

13,000 

do 

Sellers of tobacco, etc. 

do 

19,000 

do 

Sellers of milk, etc. 

do 

57,000 

do 


The variations in the number of persons following the various occupa- 
tions comprising the three sub-classes have resulted in a slight decrease of 
0’5 per cent, in the total number coming under the main head Class B. 

288. Class C, Public Administration and Liberal Arts. — ^This comprises 
three sub-classes — Public Force (VI), Public Administration (VII) and Pro- 
fessions and Liberal Arts (Vlil), The first contains 4 Orders and 6 Groups, 
the second only one Order but 4 Groups and the third 5 Orders and 16 
Groups. 

289. Sub-class VI, Public Force. — Of the 4 Orders under this head, we 
need consider only two, vi^t 41 ‘ Army ’ and 44 ‘ Police ’ . The Imperial 
^rmy stationed in the Dominions shows, for obvious reasons, an increase of 
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44 per cent., while the State army has improved by only 3 per oent.^ The 
Police, including village watchmen, have increased by nearly 60 per cent. 
During the early part of the decade under review, the District Police was, 
reorganised on the lines recommended by the Indian Police Commission and 
the Force was strengthened. 


290. Sub-class VII. Public Administration.—This shows a decrease of 
3 per cent, due mainly to the reduction in the number of village officials 
and servants other than watchmen. 

291 . Sub-class VIII, Professions and Liberal Arts.— This sub-class also 

shows a decline of about 4 per cent. Of the 5 Orders coniiiig under this 
sub-clasSj two, 47 and 49 ^ Instruction show iucioase and the 

remaining three, 46 ‘ Religion’, 48 ‘Medicine’ and 50 ‘ Letters and arts 
and sciences show decrease. There has been a remarkable increase under 
‘ Law The number of lawyers of all kinds has increased from 6,835 to 
26,641, or by 290 per cent, during the decade, and their clerks, petition- 
writers, etc,, have developed from 28 to 477. In the matter of ‘ Instruction 
also, there has been an equally remarkable development. The number of 
professors, teachers, etc, has increased from 23,674 to 57,063. On the other 
hand, ‘Religion’ and ‘Letters and sciences’ show a decrease of about 40 
per cent, each and ‘ Medicine ’ of about 5 per cent. 


292. Class D, Miscellaneous.— This is the last of Dr. Bertillon’s classes 
and comprises 4 sub-classes ( IX-XII), 6 Orders (61-56) and 12 Groups of 
occupations (180-191). Of these, sub-class IX deals with persons living on 
their income, and shows an increase in the number of persons so living of 
nearly .12 per cent, over the figure for 1911. Sub-class X ‘ Domestic service’ 
shows that the nmnber of domestic servants has decreased by no less than 18 
per cent. 'The insufficiently described occupations coming under su b-class Xl 
and the unproductive beggars, vagrants, etc,, recorded under sub-class XII, 
need no notice. 


293. Distribution of occupations by Natural Divisions. — The marginal 
statement shows the local distribution of the different sub-classes by natural 
divisions. The City, as may be expected, shows the least proportion of 
agriculture. It must, however, be noted that 49 per cent, or about half 

•the City population is 
neither supported by 
Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce nor Profes- 
sions. 22 per cent, or 
nearly half of the latter 
depend upon public 
seiTvioe, Civil or Military, 
and 14 per cent, on 
domestic service. 5 per 
cent, are reported to be 
living on their income. Tmming to the divisions, we find Marathwara 
showing a larger proportion of agriculturists than Telingana. This may he 
due to the inclusion of the City in the latter division. Under, all other 
heads, however, Telingana is much in advance of Marathwara. In industry 
it shows a higher proportion than the City itself. The statement helps to 
elucidate the contrast existing between the distribution of occupations in 
the City and the districts. 


Persons supported per mille by 


Natural Division 

Agricul- 

ture 

Industry 

including 

mines 

Commerce 

including 

Transport 

Profes- 

sions 

Other 

occupa- 

tions 

State 

m 

1 139 

113 ■ 

16 

233 

City 

42 

[ 135 

276 ' 

65 

492 

Telingana 

426 

1 175 

133 

19 I 

247 

Marathwara ... 

576 

101 

92 

13 

218 
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294. Occupations in the City of Hyderabad. — The main oeeuptions of the 
City may be noticed now in greater detail. 

A glance at the marginal statement shows 
how the occupational variation in the 
City differs very widely from that of the 
State as a whole. Natui’ally the number 
dependent on agriculture in the. City is 
much less than that in the districts. In 
fact, it is as 1 to 41- In Textile Industries 
the ratio is 1:4. On the other hand, 
in Food Industries, Transport Trade in 
Textiles, Public Force, Public Administra- 
tion, Professions, Domestic service, and 
persons living on their income, the City 
shows much higher proportions than the 
State as a whoie. For every one person 
out of a thousand that live by Trade in 
Textiles, Food Industries, Professions and 
Liberal Arts, Public Administration, Do- 
mestic service, Transport or Public Force 
in the State, there are respectively, 23, 

3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 persons in the City earning 
their livelihood through such means. The proportion in the case of those 
who live on their income is strikingly high in the City. For every one per- 
son out of a thousand, who manage to live so in the State, 25 persons live 
in that way in the City. The proportion of the ‘ Unproductive’ is only 
slightly higher than that in the State. 

The percentage which the actual workers engaged in various occupa- 
tions in the City bear to the total numbers so engaged in the whole Domi- 
nions may now be considered. In the matter of agriculture, actual workers 
in the City form only 3 per cent, of the total number. Among growers of 
special products and market gardening, however, 6 per cent, are found in the 
City. Industrial workers of the City make up only il'S per cent, of their 
total strength m the State, but, if we consider individual industries sepa- 
rately, the Xliry workers form b per cent, of those engaged in food indus- 
tries" 7 per cent, of the workers in building industries and 43 per 
cent, of those engaged in construction of means of transport. Indus- 
tries connected with furniture and the production and supply of elec- 
tricity are to be found only in the City and therefore ail the workers in 
these" industries belong to the City. Workers in transport in the Ciry 
form 16 per cent, of the total number. 37 per cent, of the employes in 
Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services are to be found in the City 
alone. Trade in the City takes up only 6 per cent, of the workers in that 
line but ‘ Brokerage, Commission and Cxport’, ‘Trade in wood,’ ‘Trade in 
Chemical Products ’ and ‘ Trade in Metals ’ find, respectively, 99, 72, 54. and 
46 per cent, of the workers in the City. Of the total number of persons 
employed in ‘ Trade in clothing and toilet articles the City supplies 13 per 
cent. Again, 23 per cent, of those trading in articles of luxury are to be 
found in the City. The bulk of the army (53 per cent.) is concentrated in 
the City. Public Administration requires 10 per ceni;. of its personnel for 
the Chy. The City supplies 11 per cent, of those following professions and 
liberal arts. Medical men and men of letters, arts and sciences form 22 
and 17 per cent, of their respective totals. Persons living on their income 
are to be found lai'gely in the City, and therefore such persons form 67 iier 
cent, of their class. 17 per cent, of the domestic servants are engaged in 
the City. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals in the City account 
for 40 per cent, of the inmates of. such institutions in the State. 
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CHAPTBB XII. — OCCUPATION 


A comparison \?ith the cities of the adjoining British Indian Provinces 
^ may not fail to interest us. 

The marginal statement 
shows the number of per- 
sons per mille supported by 
the various occupations in 
the Hyderabad City, Madras 
and Bombay, and some 
cities in important Indian 
States. It shows that Hy- 
derabad has much to im- 
prove in matters of indus- 
tries, professions and the 

295. Workers and Dependants.— The general instructions as regards the 

distinction between workers and 
dependants have already been 
quoted. The marginal statement 
shows the proportions of workers 
and dependants in the 4 main 
Classes and the 12 sub-classes. 
In 7 out of the 12 sub-classes do 
we find workers predominating, 
the highest proportion being found 
among those engaged in the ex- 
ploitation of minerals. Transport, 
Public Administration, Profes- 
sions and persons living on their 
income show a higher percentage 
of dependants than workers, the 
last class showing the highest 
proportion in this respect. Trade 
alone shows an equality of workers 
and dependants. Taking all oc- 
cupations together, workers form 
68 per cent, and dependants 47 
per cent. 


296. Local distribution of Workers and Dependants. — The distribution 
of workers and dependants in the City and in the natural divisions affords 
an interesting study. 

The marginal statement shows the proportion of workers in four of the 

main classes of professions. 
The low proportion of workers 
in the City is due to the fact 
that very few females are 
workers there. Except in the 
case of domestic service, the 
number of females following 
any independent occupation 
is very small. The larger 
number of workers under 
agriculture in Telingana 
would seem to depend upon 
the nature of the crops raised there — rice and jawar. Marathwara, where 
the principal crop is cotton, dqes not engage so large a proportion of workers 
on agriculture. There is also another reason why the number of workers 
in the latter division is smaller than that in the former* The volume of 
migration from Marathwaiail into the adjoining British Provinces is, as we 



Pr oportlon of workers per lOO persons ' 
supported, by 

Division 

Agricul- 

ture 

Indus- 

try 

Com- 

merce 

Profes- 

sion 

Other oc- 
cupatiions 

City 

49 

40 

43 

43 

50 

Telmgana ... 

5G 

52 

50 

45 

54 

Marathwara . 

51 

46 

47 

43 

55 
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Workers 

Depend- 
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I 

Exploitation of animals 


46 


and vegetation 

54 

11 

Exploitation of minerals 

78 

22 


Total of Class-A ... 

54 

46 

III 

Industry 

61 

49 

lY 

Transport ... 

47 

53 

Y 

Trade 

50 

50 


Total of Class-B ... 

50 

50 

VI 

Public Force 

51 

49 

YII 

Public Administration... 

47 

53 

VIII 

Professions and Liberal 




Arts 

43 

57 


Total of Class-C ... 

47 

^ 53 

IS 

Persons living on their 




income 

40 

60 

X 

Domestic service 

52 

48 

XI 

Unspecified... 

58 

^2 

XII 

Unproductive 

54 

46 


Total of Ciass-D ... 

o6 

44 


All occupations 

53 

47 


Cities 

^ Persons supported per mille by 

Agricul- 

ture 

Indus- 

try 

Com- 

merce 

Profes- 

sions 

Other oc- 
cupations 

Hyderabad 

42 

135 

276 

55 

492 

Madras 

39 

370 

196 

124 

271 

Bombay 

12 

303 

272 

29 

384 

Bangalore ...' 

61 

288 

242 

77 

332 

Baioda 

62 

234 

173 

93 

438 
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have noted in the Chapter on Birthplace, much larger than that from Telin- 
gana. It would appear that able-bodied labourers go in large numbers to 
Bombay, etc., from that division. As a consequence, the number of actual 
workers there is much reduced. 


297. Occupation of Females. — Oxrt of a total female population of 6,1*26,699 
in the State, about 48 per cent- have 
returned themselves as workers. The 
marginal statement shows the number 
of female workers per 1,000 male work- 
ers in various occupations classified ac- 
cording to the sub-classes adopted at 
the present Census. According to this 
statement, female workers loom pre- 
ponderatingly large in the ‘Unspecified’ 
occupations. This may be due to their 
inability or the inability of the enu- 
merator to allocate to the proper head 
the various petty occupations fol- 
lowed by them. The next highest pro- 
portion is shown by the ‘ Unproductive’ 
sub-class. It may be noted that no less than 96 per cent, of the women 
coming under this head are beggars. Next come those engaged in ‘Trade’. 
The chief articles they deal in will be detailed hater on. The ajipearance of 
females under ‘Public Force’ is due to the fact that ‘Police’ and Aillage 
Watchmen’ are included under this head. A number of females are engaged in 
the C. I. D. Police and some more cany out the duties of village watchmen. 
Females present a higher proportion in sub-class I than even in sub-class X 
‘Domestic service’, as large numbers of them help in agricultural operations 
as field labourers, etc., in rural areas. In urban areas only do they serve as 
domestic servants. The class which shows the lowest proportion of females 
is natui'ally the professions. The state of their education and the social 
attitude of the Indians, which is opposed to the association of females in 
men’s avocations, work against any improvement in this line. 


\ Suh- 
’ class 
' No. 

' 

Description j 

j 

workers per 

1 ,000 male ' 


workers 

: I 

Exploitation of Animals 

i 


and vegetation 

679 , 

i ^ 

Extraction of Minerals . 

436 ; 

! Ill 

Indostrv 

5Bl ! 

i 

Transport ... 

461 ! 

1 V 

1 Trade 

737 i 

: VI ! 

Public Force 

364 i 

vn ; 

Public Ad mini st rat ion . * . 

306 1 

1 

Professions 

265 1 

■ IX ! 

Living on their income.. 

546 

X 1 

Domestic service 

66*2 

XI 

Unspecified ... 

1,054 

XII 1 

TTnprodcctlve 

805 


Subsidiary Table VI shows in detail the number of females engaged in 
various occupations The occupations in which women preponderate are 
stated in the marginal table. Most of the occupations in this table, it 

would be seen, are recognised as women’s 

occupations by custom and tradition, 
and are such as make but a slight de- 
mand on physical strength. As regards 
other occupations, there is hardly one in 
which females do not take part as active 
workers, though they do not bold the 
same position of predominance as in 
those referred to above. On the whole, 
it may be noted that, after cultivation, 
the pi-inoipal occupations which afford 
women a livelihood are trade in food, 
indxistries of dress and the toilet, textile 
industries and building industries. These 
occupations absorb over 70 per cent, of the 
female workers in the State, more than 88 per cent, of the remaining coming 
under the head ‘Insufficiently described occupations’. An examination of 
each of these oeenpations in detail may indicate the direction in which 
women’s work tends to develop. 


Occupations 

! No. of 

1 females 
iper 1,000 
j males 

Fish dealers 

' 7,203 

Manufacturers of tobacco, etc. 

5,174 

, Grain p archers 

4,932 

1 Eice pounders, huskers, etc. 

3,194 , 

! Fruit, fiower, vegetable growers .. 

; 1,506 ' 

1 Cotton spinning 

: 1,429 i 

1 Seilers of milk, butter, ghee* etc-.. 

; 1,37S i 

1 Field labourers 

1,357 ! 

j Cardamom, betel-leaf, etc , sellers 

; 1,250 i 

1 Farm servants 

i 1,234 ; 

Silk weavers 

1 1,154 : 

‘ Vendors of aerated waters, ice, etc 

i 1433 ' 
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298. Agriculture and number of Female Workers. — The figures for the 

agricultural occupation are given in 
the margin. There has been a very 
considerable increase in the number of 
fruit, flower, etc., growers, but among 
rent-receivers, ordinary cultivators and 
farm servants and labourers, the num- 
ber of the females has greatly decreas- 
ed. Seeing that the number of females 
in the State decreased by 6’9 per cent, 
during the decade, the enormous de- 
crease under ordinary cultivators and 
field labourers would seem to be a 
matter of great concern. Migration alone cannot account for this. Perhaps 
the vicissitudes of the season and the prevalence of epidemics and high 
prices of food-stuffs do, to a great extent, account for this fall in their 
numbers. Tbe increase under ‘fruit, etc, growers’, inspite of these cir- 
cumstances, is noteworthy. 

299. Textile Industries and Female Workers. — Of the textile industries, 

unly those which empley 
a large number of women 
are shown in the mar- 
ginal statement. With 
the single exception of 
‘dyeing, bleaching, etc,.’ 
which shows an inoi’ease 
of 67 per cent, in the 
number of the women 
employed during the 
decade, every other 
item under this head 
shows an enormous dec- 
rease in the number of female workers. 

300. Female Workers in industries of dress and toilet. — The marginal 

statement shows that the variation 
between the number of women emploj’'- 
ed in 1911 and that employed in 1921 
in industries of dress and toilet is 
less than in the occupations hitherto 
considered. In fact, there has been a 
tangible increase in the number of 
those engaged in washing, cleaning and 
dyeing, and an enormous increase in 
the number working as barbers, hair 
dressers and wig makers. 

SOT. Building industries and Female Workers. — As the marginal state- 
ment shows, there has been a consider- 
able increase in the number of females 
employed in building industries during 
the decade. This may be due, to some 
extent, to the fact that several improve- 
ments are being effected in the City by 
the City Improvement Board. It may, 
however, be pointed out that the 
figures given against ‘lime burners’ and 
'excavators’ in 1911 seem to be very 
much below the actual figures. The 
only decrease has occurred under the head ‘Builders, painters, etc’. Ft may 
be that persons, who would have been returned under this head last time, 
have now been entered more correctly under the other heads in this group, 
according to their principal occupations. 


Oecupation 

No. of female 
actual workers In 

1921 1911 

1 ‘Varia- 
tion per 
cent, 

All building indust- 
ries 

28,314 

16,678 

+ 39 '8 

Lime burners 

2,183 

88 

-4- 2323-8 

Excavators, etc. ... 

1,002 

181 

+ 453-1 

Stone-cutterSj brick- 
layers, masons, etc. 

19,943 

15,998 

+ 26-2 

Builders, etc, 

1 

236 

611 

61-4 


I No. Of female 


Occupation 

actual -workers in 

1921 1 1911 

! 

1 Varia- 
tion per 
cent. 

All industries of 





dress and toilet ... 

97,332 

115,228 

— 

15*5 

Tailors, etc. 

17,013 

16,848 

■f 

0*9 

Shoe-makers 

15,687 

41,983 

— 

62‘6 

Washing, etc. 

55,799 

51,071 

+ 

9*3 

Barbers, etc. 

8,802 

1 

5,013 

+ 

75^6 


1 

Occupation 1 

No. of female 
actual -workers in 

1921 1911 

Varia- 
tion per 
cent. 

All textile industries. 

81,140 

106,746 

- 23*9 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

4,120 

59,906 

20,636 

— 80-0 

Cotton spinning, sizing, weaving 

60,586 

— 1-1 

Kope, t-wine and string making ...j 

2,082 

6,575 

— 08'3 

[ Woolearders and spinners, weavers ot 
' woollen blankets, carpets, etc. 

7,006 

14,515 

— 51-7 

Silk weavers 

300 

374 

— 19-8 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepara- 
tion and sponging of textiles 

6,720 ! 

4,015 

1 

+ 67.3 


[ 

! Occupation 

No. of female 
actual -workers 
in 

fl 43 

.2 ^ 

0 

! ^ 

1 1921 

j 1911 


Income from rent of 
agricultural land... 

110,418 

113,407 

2*6 

Ordinary cultivators 644,624 I 

727,383 

— 11-4 

Farm servants and 

1 field labourers 

586,851 

896,825 

— 34*6 

i Fruit, flower, etc,, 
j growers 

f 

20,003 

5,349 

+ 273’9 
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302- Trade in food and Female Workers. — Next to bnilding industries, 

trade in food shows an increase, in , ^ 

the number of the female workers. ! i . f 

The number of females working ! occupation 

as sellers of milk, vegetables, ’ I i | cent. | 

grain and tobacco has increased i I J ,| 

considerably. The number of : ,c-. - i o-.> 'j. i,.a I 

j . 1 ^ 1 11 ! All fuod trades ' lcji,*2i2 ;i- 113 

i2Ot8i*k0Gp0rS has mOTG than ' vendors of wine, etc. ... | b1,6o6 2’9 | 

doubled itself. There has been a : uot^i-keepers it^ i es -r i70|3 ; 

large tall in the number of females or-.cers ...I u.oi-; i 2\n9 — io-i i 

working as fish-dealers, grocers, ; Sellers of miik. etc. ...i 2^,.; s j 0,202 231-1 : 

, , 1 ° , do sweetmeats, etc....' > l.las , — 40 i ; 

sellers of sweetmeats, sheep, goats, : 5.3 vegetables, etc. ...' 3 K';o. 26.ui3 4 - is-9 ; 

pigs, and hay, grass and fodder. I ®*=; - ■■'f | 

rni^ 1 *1 i • ^ 1 -j i tobacco, etc. ... -j.-Jlj 090 -r 6317 f 

Th6 highest llICrGclSC h8jS occurred | Uo .sheep, goats, etc...; ‘i.i'-V ! 3,1S9 — 32*0 ; 

among tobacco-sellers and the | hay, grass, etc. ...; 72 : | i.',oo 55-7 ^ 

heaviest fall among fish-dealers- ^ ' 

303. Occupation by Religion.^ — Imperial Table XX shove s .he distribu- 
tion by religion of workers and dependants in different oecup-trioiis. The 


-Imperial Table XX she 


le distribu- 
rioiis. The 
eoupations, 


! Cias.s of 
ocenpition 

' 

i 

Percentage 

DlBtr 

ibutiuD by Ft- 

Fgion 



2 

a 

X 1 

S 

1 1 I 

i '3 

< 

37 1 

5 

0 1 

i A. 

i 57 ' 

29 i 

39 

45 

1 33 1 9 

1 60 ! 

6 1 

1 B. 

i 26 ; 

54 i 

12 

20 

1 17 1 -.7 

i 17 

33 i 

a 

i ' 

S ; 

36 

16 

! 32 : 19 

; 2 

34 ; 


I : 

9 1 

13 

19 

1 l-S : 25 

1 21 

27 j 

Total ... 

.j 100 ' 

100 

ICO 

100 

i 100 ! 10 i3 
^ 1 

: 100 ! 

100 » 

1 


marginal statement shows the numbers pursuing various ceoupations, 

classified under the four 

main heads, out of every i „ 

100 persons following ; i ^ i 

different religions in the ■ ciassof ! | = : 5 ! .. 1 ■ 

State. The Animist, be- _ x i i y i si 

ing situated as he is, has | ■ I - ^ 5 I = i .s | = I '5 3 ; 

to depend mostly upon ‘ ~ — — ^ s — — ^ — 1 1 j ■; 

agriculture for his main- i a. ! 57 -29 i 39 4.5 | 33 ; 9 | eo el 

tenance. Thus it is that j j I ! g® ig | 3 I i || ! 

about 60 per cent, of the n. I 1 - ■ ® i ! i- ! ^-5 i ’-i 2" i 

Animists are engaged in jiqq , 1 ; 

Class A — Production of _i_. ^ i I ' 

r-aw materials, while they 

are found in small proportions in other occupations. Among the numeri- 
cally important religionists in the State, the Hindus stand first as regards 
the proportion of workers and dependants in this class. Out of every 100 
Hindus, 57 depend on occupations coming under class A. On the other 
hand, out of every 100 Musalmans, onh’ 45 follow such occupations. In 
class B— Preparation and supply of material substances— also the Hindus 
preponderate, their proportion being 26 per cent., as against 20 per cent- of 
the Musalmans. In the remaining two classes, however, the Alusalmans 
show proportionately higher figures. 16 per cent, of the Alusalmans are 
engaged in occupations coming under Class C — Public Administration and 
liberal arts— as against 5 per cent, of the Hindus. Glass D— Miscellaueous — 
finds employment for 19 per cent, of the Musalmans, as against 22 per cent, 
of the Hindus. In the case of the Christians also, the last two classes 
show much higher proportions than those of the Hindus. 


Among 


numen- 


304- Occupation by Caste.— Imperial Table XXI furnishes mjtterial for 
the study of the relation between oeeupation and caste, and Subsidiary Table 
VIII appended to this Chapter brings out the salient features of the same more 
prominently. Though most of these castes have traditional occupations of 
their own, yet cultivation in some form or other is the favourite occupation 
of each of these castes. The marginally’-noted 5 castes show that the 
menibers thereof are taking to agriculture to a greater extent than to their 
traditional occupations. The Brah- 
man no doubt finds his traditional 
occupation of a priest not so profit- 
able in these materialistic day's and 
is fast giving up that occupation to 
a more lucrative one. The Ealal, 
who perhaps finds liquor- selling not 
so dignified to one who claims to be 
a Eshatriya, has taken to agri- 
culture to a much greater extent 
than to liquor-selling. The Mangala 


' 

No. per I 5 OOO workers engaged in [ 

j Caste 

Tmditional 

occupation 

Calti ration 

1 Brab.man 

93 

200 

^ Kalal 

253 

438 

i Hangala 

212 

280 

t Mntrasi 

117 

204 

Kajput 

72 

237 


71 
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as a barber aud tlie Mutrasi as a hunter may not earn sufficient to make 
■both ends meet by sticking to their traditional occupations only. Hence, 
to eke out their income they have to turn their hands to other occupations 
as welh Cultivation is one of the means, and they are taking to it in 
large numbers. The Eajput no doubt finds a very limited opportunity 
to practise his ancestral calling of arms and so is taking to a more lucra- 
tive, but perhaps a less dignified, occupation. The castes, which show an 
increase in the proportion of the cultivators among them as compared with 
the corresponding proportion in 1911, are the Bhoi, the Brahman, the Dewang, 
the Kurma, the Lingayat, the Mangala, the Panchal, the Rajput and the Sale. 
The increase varies from 2 per cent, among the Sale to 16 per cent, among 
the Mangala. On the other hand, the following castes having cultivation 
as their traditional occupation show a considerable fall in the proportion 
of cultivators among them during the decade under review: Hatkar 
(-29 per cent.), Eapu (-37 per cent.), Koli (-17 per cent.), Maratha (-23 
per cent.), Munnur (-25 per cent.), and Telaga (-17 per cent.). Two of 
these castes, the Hatkar and the Eapu, show an increase of 8 and 7 per 
cent,, respectively, in their proportions of field labourers, while the other 
castes show similar increases under other occupations. Evidently, the 
vicissitudes of the season have driven these people, temporarily it may be, 
to other occupations. 

Turning now to other communities, we find that among the Musalmans 
there has been quite a tangible increase in the proportion of cultiva- 
tors among them during the decade. The Sheikhs show the highest 
increase in this respect, 10 per cent. Next come the Moghals with an 
increase of 8 per cent- in the proportion of their cultivators. The Syeds and 
the Pathans show an increase of 6 and 5 per cent, respectively. The 
Indian Christian community also shows an increase, though a slight one, 
of 1 per cent, in the proportion. The Animistic tribes show a decline in 
the proportion of their cultivators. The Bhils have suffered very little in 
this respect, but the Gonds, the Yerkalas and the Lambadas show a fall of 
29, 14 and 12 per cent., respectively, in the percentage proportion of their 
cultivators. 

305. The Depressed Classes. — We may now consider the occupations 
returned by those castes which constitute what are generally termed the 

‘ depressed classes Statistics relating 
to all these classes are, however, not 
available. Only those castes regarding 
which figures can be furnished both 
for 1921 and 1911 are shown in the 
margin. The statement shows that 
both as cultivators and field labourers 
these classes are dwindling in num- 
bers. They are evidently absorbed in 
other occupations in greater propor- 
tions. 

PART n— INDUSTRY. 

306. Introductory.— As at the previous Census, special industrial returns 
were obtained from the managers of industrial establishments on the 
present occasion also. But some changes, which were thought necessary, 
were made fir the special schedules issued to them. In 1911, the term 
‘ Industrial Establishment ’ covered institutions employing 20 persons and 
over, but this time the term is widened in its significance so as to include 
All such establishments wherein 10 or more persons are empldyed on sepa- 
rate remuneration in any process for making, preparing, ornamenting, 
finishing or otherwise adopting for use, for transport, or for sale, any 
article or part of an article. It does not include such, industries as are 
carried on by members of a household in their joint interest with less than 
ten hired labomrers. The object of this definition is to include any 


No. per 1,000 worliers returnefl as 

Caste 

Cultivators 

Field labourers 

1921 

191 L 

1921 

1911 


Chanibhar 

65 

68 

163 

235 

Madiga 

92 

113 

234 

365 

Mahar 

111 

129 

212 

333 
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establish menfe which is of a nature of a factory, where labour is concentrat- 
ed under a definite management, and paid by definite individual remunera- 
tion, and to exclude cottage or family industry, where the work is done in the 
house by members of a family and profits are shared in the family. In 1911, 
only one schedule was issued to the managers of establishments. This 
time two schedules i A & B) were required to be filledin by them. Schedule 
‘A ’ was more or le.ss similar to the Industrial Schedule of 1911, but this 
time it elicited, in greater detail than on the previous occasion, infoionation 
relating to the nature of establishments, the ownership and management of 
the business concerned, the nature of the principal and .-^^ubsidiary articles 
produced; the supervising and teohnica! staff, the power employed and the 
number of looms in textile establishmei>t.s. Schedule ‘ B ’ piewiy introduc- 
ed) required particulars about the number, sex, age, race or caste, and 
birthplace of the operatives, both skilled and unskilled, and the personal 
occupation of the skilled. These schedules had to do ncthing with the 
general Census schedules and were distributed to the manager? in time, so 
that they might be returned duly filled in within the month ending oOth 
April, 1921. The information so collected has been tabulated in the 
Imperial Table XXII, which is divided into seven parts as detailed below ; — 

Part, I — State summary of establishments classified according to the 
nature and strength of each, giving details for those using 
power and also those which do not. 

Part IL— Distribution of industries by districts and the City ' of 
Hyderabad. 

Part III. — Establishments classified according to the class of owners 
and managers. 

Part IV. — Caste or race and bu-thplace of skilled workmen classified 
according to their industry and occupation. 

Part V. — Caste or mee and birthplace of unskilled labourers classified 
according to the industry in which they are working. 

Part VI. — Details of power employed in industrial establishments. 

Part VII. — Number of looms in use in textile establishments. 

The statistics contained in these Tables are summarised in the la.?t 
eight subsidiaiy tables appended to this Chapter. 

307 . Raw materials. — For industries to exist, there must be rav; 
material to work upon. The State is not wanting in such raw materials. 
Cotton and oil-seeds are grown and exported in large quantities. 

308 - Cotton. — The principal varieties of cotton cultivated in the Domi- 
nions are : — 

(1) Gaorani. — An indigenous long staple cotton, silky and strong, 

which fetches high prices. It has spread over Marathwara. 

(2) Westerns.— Grown chiefly in the Raiehur district. This variety 

also is fairly silky and strong and its price is rising. 

(3) Coeanadas or led kapas. — A dirty white variety, confined to a small 

area in 'Warangai taluk. 

(4) Bharat, — A short staple variety, introduced from Berar, Khandesh 

and Ahmedabad. It is short, woolly and very white but weak. 

(5) Cajultodia- — This variety is not suited to black cotton soils, but 

grows well on the ehalka soils of Telingana. 

It would be seen later that the cotton industry in its various branches 
employs more capital ahd gives employment to a larger number of people 
than any other industry carried on in the State, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the mining industry- The following statement shows the area 
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on which cotton was grown and the weight of the cotton yield in bales 
(400 fbs. each) daring the last ten years :~ 


Year 

Area under cultivafcion 
in acres 

Outturn in bales 

Vasli 1820— (1910-11) 

3,561,897 

543,112 

,, 21— (19II-12) 

3,226,472 

327,928 

„ 22-(X912-13) 

2,887,514 

369,214 

„ 23— (1913-14) 

3,653,327 

770,257 

„ 24— (1914-lS) 

3,605,181 

610,791 

„ 25— (1915-16) 

2,963,806 

616,634 

„ 26— (1918-17) 

3,199.587 

706,703 

„ 27-(1917-18) 

3,451,310 

816,901 

„ 28— (1918-19) 

2,405,736 

642,832 

„ 29— (1919-20) 

3,094,523 

749,400 


Through the exertions of the Agricultural Department, chiefly by the 
establishment of farms and the distribution of good seed, considerable im- 
provement has been effected in the quality of the cotton grown and the 
indigenous Gaorani variety, which was being slowly displaced by the foreign 
Bharat, restored to its position. At the Parbhani farm, which was esta- 
blished for the spread of Gaorani seed, Gaorani and Bharat varieties were 
grown side by side on a soil more suited to the latter, and it was practically 
proved that the notion prevalent that Bharat gave a greater yield was 
incorrect. 


309. Oil-seeds, — Just as the cultivation of cotton is confined more or less 
to Marathwara, so the production of oil-seeds is limited to Telingana. Of 
the oil-seeds, the important ones are castor, jinjili, linseed, groundnut, karar, 
karilla and ambara. The following statement shows the area allotted to, 
and the out-turn of, these during the last decade : — 


Tear 

Area allotted to 

Outturn in tons 

Jinjili 

Linseed 

Castor, 
groundnut 
and miscel- 
laneous 
oil- seeds 

Jinjili 

Linseed . 

Castor, 
groundnut 
and miscel- 
laneous 
oil-seeds 

1910—11 

677,679 

631,258 

1,596,772 

36,427 

30,363 

96,283 

1911—12 

663,889 

603,454 

1,592,429 

25,378 

26,813 

88,329 

1912—13 

649,061 

512,352 

1,397,231 

32,498 

17,286 

Q8,5D3 

1913—14 

612,001 

412,560 

1,391,806 

25,098 

16,513 

86,627 

1914—15 

598,945 

233,970 

1,536,705 

26,857 

8,918 

94,832 

1915—16 ... 

546,141 

288,046 

1,398,966 

22,274 

12,294 

92,590 

1916—17 ... ..J 

568,927 

321,226 

1,909,279 

30,611 

15,956 

92,460 

1917—18 

589,278 

340,-52] 

, 1,546,774 

19,409 

19,293 

113,500 

1918—19 ... ' ... 

512,106 

216,324 

1,160,575 

13,973 

6,912 

77,021 

1919—20 ... ...i 

537,594 

229,737 

1,287,745 

21,094 ' 

6,415 

35,264 


The castor grows wild in Telingana to a greater extent than in any 
other part of India. Yet the seed, and not the oil, is exported in large quan- 
tities. Very few attempts have been made to extract oil from the seed on 
a large scale and so the oil-cake, which is a very valuable fertiliser, is lost to 
the country. Like the castor, the mohwa also grows wild in the Dominions. 
The principal products of the mohwa {BassiaLatifolia) are ; — (1) The flower^ 
which has a creamy wax-like appearance, and contains a considerable 
quantity of sugar which by fermentation is converted into alcohol. Praoti- 
oally all the country spirit which is consumed in the Dominions is distilled 
from this flower, (2) The seed which yields a most valuable and marketable 
oil. This oil has a higher melting point than most other oils and is in con- 
sequence utilised for making preparations of oil ‘ stand up. ’ It can be 
utilised for the manufacture of margarine and toilet soaps. • (3) The bark,. 
which yields an excellent hght dye. 

310. Forest produce. — The forests abound in trees of great economioal 
value. Besides the timber-yielding trees, such as the Testova Grandis,, 
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Dalbergia LatifoJia, Adina CordifoUa, HardxAcMa Binata, Petrocarpus 
Marsupium. Holopielea InfegrifoUa. there are to be found dye-yielding trees, 
such as the Bufea Frondosn, Veniilago Mndraspatana, Florinda tindo-cia 
and IVrightia Tindovia : dbre-producing plants, such as tlie Bauhinia Mala- 
barica, Stercidia XJrens and Agave ; and lastly, the Ziziphm Jiijiiba and 
Cassia Fistula, from which tanning bark is obtained. 

311- Minerals. — Of the mineral wealth of the State, mention may be 
made of cool, which is being worked at the Singareni Collieries in the 
Warangal district and vdiich is known to exist at other localities in the 
Dominions, such as Allapaliy, Kamawaram, Bandela, Chinnur, Tandur, 
Aksajuir, Antargaon, Sasti and Paoni, Gold used to be worked till recently 
at Hutti in the Lini/sugur taluk, Eaiehur discriet. An extensive graphite 
area is found in the Paloncha taluk. Warangal district, and the sample of 
graphite obtained from there is said to be quite useful for pencil leads. 
Iron deposits occur at several places, especially in the districts of Gulbarga, 
Warangal, Adilabad, Karimnagar and Modak. Traces of copper have been 
noticed at Chintrala in the Nalgcnda district. Limestone, useful for house 
flooring and rooting and lithographic printing purposes, is worked extensively 
at Tandur, C-iinchoii, Seram, Nawandgi. Ciiitapur, Wadi and Shahabad — all 
in the Gulbarga district:. The villagers of Surajpur iu the Lingsugur taluk 
obtain some potash by lixiviating the soil. These salts are used for leather 
man uf acture. 

312. Agricultural farms. — Thus, it will be seen that the State is not 
wanting in materials to give rise to protitable industries of various sorts. 
The Department of Industries and Commerce, established during the decade 
under review, have much spade work to do, before they can demonstrate to 
local capitalists, who are generally shy in such matters, the utility and 
profitableness of starting sotne of these industries- For the present, the 
Agriculture Department have establishnd farms at the following places for 
experiments and demonstration purposes : — 

(1) PARBHANI. — The farm here is intended for the spread of pure 
Gaorani seed, so that this variety of cotton may be cultivated extensively in 
the State. An attempt to double the return per acre without harming the 
soil by the growrli of groundnut between the rows of cotton proved success- 
ful. Some experiments in grafting demonstrated the benefit of such a 
process. For example, Namhhri, a large boiled staple cotton, silky like 
Gaorani but very weak, grafted on Gaorani. produced a long-stapled, silky 
cotton with the tensile strength of the latter. 

(2) KAMA REDDL— This farm is reserved for sugarcane cultivation. 
It was proved to the ryots how sugarcane could be cultivated with a very 
sparing use of hoifus, or supports, by properly manuring the field. Experi- 
ments with Cambodia and eri silk culture were also successful here. As 
Telingana soils are poor iu phosphoric acid, the yield of paddy is not 
satisfactory. It was shown how to improve the paddy crop and to avoid 
blight by the use of phosphatic manures, and also how to rotate with a 
paying crop, such as Cambodia or Egyptian cotton. 

(S) ALIR. — A farm was started here on waste land, the soil of which 
was very alkaline and on which even grass would not grow. By proper 
draining and manuring, the land was made fit for cultivation, and sugarcane, 
tobacco, castor and Cambodia cotton were grown on it. This proved to the 
ryots how a poor soil could be made productive by the judicious use of proper 
inaniu’es. 

(4) MAHB CBN AGAR. — This farm is confined to the growth of Cam- 
bodia, watered and unvratered, and for castor to encourage eri silk culture. 

(5) UPPAL. — This demou-scrates the advantage of using phosphatic 
manures in paddy cultivation. Cambodia euttou, sugar-cane, groundnut and 
potatoes are gi'own in rotation. 

72 
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(6) SANGAEBDDI.— The farm is maintained for fruits and veget- 
ables. It is to be made a centre for Cambodia cotton. 

313, Government Factories, etc., under the Department of Industries. — 

The activities of the Department of Industries are now confined to 
four departmental works: (1) Power Alcohol Factory, (2) Soap Factory, (3) 
Demonstration Weaving Factory and (4) Industrial Laboratory. The Alco- 
hol Factory at Eamareddi is intended for the manufacture of spirit of high 
strength and ether, and to utilise these products to produce fuel for 
internal combustion engines. The buildings are nearing completion, and, as 
soon as the necessarj' plant and machinery are erected, the factory will 
commence working. The Soap Factory has commenced working. As oil- 
seeds are amongst the most important products of the State, and as large 
quantities of them are annually exported, soap manufacture w’as started 
with a view to increase the demand for oil and to give an impetus to the 
local oil-seed crushing industry. Haud-loom weaving being by far the most 
important cottage industry of the State, the Demonstration Weaving Fac- 
tory was established, with a view to train apprentices in the art of weaving 
on the fly-sbuttle loom and to popularise the use of this type of loom 
amongst the local weavers by practical demonstration. The Chemists of 
the Industrial Laboratory have experimented upon such subjects as the 
preservation of the mohwa flower, alcoholic fermentation, motor spirit, glue 
manufacture, blood albumins, extraction of alkaloids from Palas, neem, etc., 
testing and standardising of pharmaceutical preparations, dyeing and vegeta- 
ble-dye manufacture, essential oil distillation and Thymol manufacture, 
sugar manufacture from date-plam and toddy-palm juice, milk and milk 
products, paper pulp from linseed stalks, glazed tile manufacture and other 
miscellaneous things, such as rosin soap for papersizing, linoleum manufac- 
ture and determination of oil contents in various oil-seeds collected from 
different oil-seed markets of the State. Four apprentices were trained iu 
dyeing, pharmaceutical preparations and manufacture, boot polish manufac- 
ture and glue making, of whom two are said to be working successfully at 
their industry- One of the chemists of the Industrial Laboratory has been 
sent on deputation to England, where he is studying leather manufacture 
at the Leeds University. Another of the chemists has been working at lac 
cultm-e at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. On their return, the 
former will work under the Department of Industries and endeavour to 
improve the quality of hides and skins locally produced and after technical 
advice to those who desire to work up this industry. The latter will be 
engaged under the Forest Department to start lac industry in certain forest 
areas in the State suitable for the purpose. 

Thus the decade under review, at least the latter half of it, has witness- 
ed several attempts made for giving an impetus to the industrial 
development of the State. In view of the large quantities of cotton produced 
in the State, there is a wide scope for textile mills, particularly for spinning. 
Negotiations are in progress with some Bombay mill-owners for the erection 
of two mills, one at Nander and the other at Latur. 

314. Kind and distribution of Industrial Establishments. — Subsidiary 
Table I shows in detail the distribution of industrial establishments and 
the number of persons engaged in them. It may be pointed out that be- 
sides these factories there are some more in the Dominions, which, however, 
owing to famine, were not working at the time of the Census. The 
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marginal statement, which is an abstract of it, 
number of establishments in the State 
and the number of persons emnloved 
therein at the time of the Census. Of the 
total number of establishments, 100 are 
perennial and 100 seasonal. Of these, two 
are worked by hand and the rest use 
mechanical power of some sort or other. 

The majority of the establishments i IIS in 
number s use stea.m. Of these, 89 are con- 
nected with textiles ; one each with wood, 
metal, and production and transmission of 
physical forces; 11 with food industries; 6 
with quarries and 9 with construction of 

means of transport. IS establishments 

all connected vvith food industries — use oil 
and -i estabiishmeuts connected with chemi- 
cal products use gas. Only 5 of the 
establishments are worked by electricity. Three of these relate to chemical 
products and one ecrch to mines and industries of luxury. Four of these get 
their electrical supply from without and one generates it within its 
premises. 

31 5. Textile Industries. — In view of the large quantities of cotton produced 
iu the State, there is a vast held for textile industries. In fact, the number 
connected with textiles (99) is the largest in the country. 
This is composed of cotton ginning and pressing factories and weaving 
mills, etc, as shown in the margin. Most of the cotton ginniug and pressing 
factories are located in Marathwara, only 
a few being established in Telingana, as 
may be expected from the fact that 
cotton is grown extensively in the former 
division only. On the other hand, cotton 
and silk hand-]' I j!u faetoi’ies are found 
mostly in Telingana, especially in the 
districts of Mahbubnagar and Warangid. 

Of the spinning and weaving mills, 

Hyderabad City and the towns of Aurang- 
abad and Gulbarga contain one each. 
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316. Wood Industries. — Represented by 12 furniture factories and 
only one blacksmithy works. Of these, the biacksmithy works and 10 furni- 
ture factories are to be found in the City alone. Nizamabad and Aurangabad 
contain one furniture factory each. 

31 / . Metal^ Industries. — There is only one establishment of this class 
and that- is the Government Mint. It engages as many as 787 persons of 
whom only one is a female. 

318. Production and transmission of physical forces. — This class 
is also represented by’ a Government concern — the Electricity Department. 
It employs 141 men. 

319. Earthenware Industry. — Under this class, there is only one fac- 
tory, a tile factory’ in the City. It employs 32 males and 18 females, 

320 Chemical Works. — These include one Ice Factory, which employs 
24 males, and 6 Aerated Water Factories, which engage 102 males and 8 
females. All these are to be found, in the City alone. Fom* of these are 
worked by gas and three by electricity’. 

^ 321 . Food Industries. — -There are 31 establishments of this nature con- 

sisting of 14 Oil Mills, 7 Beedi Factories, 7 DistiUeri^, 2 Water Works and 
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one Rice Mill, employing in all 1,718 persons. Of these, 2 IBeedi Factories, one 
Oil Mill, 4 Distilleries and 2 Water Works are in the City. The districts of 
Mahbnbnagar, Milabad and Parbhani contain one distillery each. Waran- 
gal has one Oil Mill, while Nalgonda has 11 Oil Mills, besides one Rice Mill. 
Gulbarga also has one Oil Mill and 6 Beedi Factories. Of the total 
number engaged in these industries, the Beedi Factories find employment 
to the largest number of persons — 610 males and 208 females. These 
factories have come into existence during the decade under review. Next 
come the distilleries which engage 404 persons, of whom only 6 are females. 
The 2 Water Works at Hyderabad City (belonging to Government) employ 
S30 persons, of whom 3 only are females. The rest find occupation for very 
few’ persons and have been included in the Industrial Schedule simply 
because they happen to engage more than 10 persons each. Of the total 
number, 11 use steam and 13 oil power, the rest being worked by hand. 

322. Quarries of hard rocks. — Stone-crushing establishments are 9 in 
number and give employment to 3,938 persons, of whom 1,293 are females, 
generally working as carriers. Of these, 6 are ordinary stone quarries and 
are situated one each in the districts of Atraf-i-Balda, Aurangabad, Nander 
and Gulbarga and 2 in Mahbubnagar, the remaining three being Shahabad 
Stone Quarries in the G’albarga district. The last are the more important 
ones and give employment to 2,390 males and 1,050 females. Shahabad 
stones are largely used for flooring and roofing purposes and can also be 
utilised in the production of cement. In fact, it is under contemplation to 
start a Cement Works shortly. 

323. Means of transport.— 22 establishments engaging 4,182 males 
and 150 females come under this category. Of these, 13 (3 establishments for 
repairs to carriages, 4 to motor cars and 6 Coach Building Factories) are 
in the City. These engage among themselves 439 males and only one 
female. The remaining establishments are all railway workshops for 
repairing locomotives and carriages. These workshops are situated, one 
each, at Nizamahad, Aurangabad, Parbhani and Gulbarga, 2 at Warangal 
and 3 at Lalaguda in the Atraf-i-Balda district. These workshops give 
employment to 3,743 males and 149 females, those at Lalaguda engaging 
as many as 3,081 males and 82 females, of whom 1,903 males are skilled 
•workmen. 

324. Mines. — There is only one mine which is being regularly worked in 
the State, viz., the Singarani Collieries in the Warangal district. This is the 
largest industrial establishment in the Dominions and engages 9,826 
males and 3,348 females. In other words, 38 per cent, of the males employed 
in all the industrial establishments in the State and 48 per cent, of the 
females so engaged work at the Collieries. Of these, 1,701 males and 633 
females are skilled workmen. There is every likelihood of the mining 
industry in the State developing still further, as prospecting for coal, mica, 
garnets and other minerals shows that the country is rich in these minerals 
and the industries connected therewith would be profitable, if properly 
worked. 

325. Industries of luxury. — 12 printing presses — all in the City — 
come under this category- They employ 363 men, of whom 182 are skilled 
workmen. Only one of the Presses is worked by electricity, while the rest 
are all worked by hand. Three of the total number belong to Government. 

326. Industries of dress. — This class is represented by 3 tailoring estab- 
lishments in the City, engaging 61 males of whom 39 are skilled vvorkmen. 

327- Leather and other industries. — There are only two tanneries in 
the Dominions, both situated within the precincts of the City, which come 
under this csftegory. They employ 64 males, of whom 22 are skilled 
workmen. With all the facilities that exist in this State for the., establish- 
ment of the leather tanning industry as a successful business, no' progress 
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was made in that direction during the decade under review. Messrs. Abdul 
Aziz and Go, who have been given some concessions by the Government, 
produce mostly tanned and half-tanned hides for export to foreign markets 
and finish and dress only a small proportion of them for the local market. 
They manufacture leather goods also to some extent. Now that the 
Government have deputed one of the chemists of the Industrial Laboratory 
to the study of leather manufacture in England, it is expected that on his 
return steps would be taken to improve the quality of hides and skins 
locally produced and develop the leather goods industry. There is a vast 
scope for the leather industry in this country. Appendix IV printed at the 
end of this Report shows the number of cattle in the Dominions according 
to the Cattle Census taken in 1919, while Appendix V indicates the volume 
of export trade in skins. 

328. Establishments by size. — ^The following table classifies the estab- 
lishments according to the number of persons employed therein, and com- 
pares them with the corresponding ones in 1911: — 
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The first group consisting of factories employing less than 20 but more 
than 10 persons has been taken note of, for the first time, at the present 
Census. These are 72 in number, of which 63 are worked by mechanical 
power. Most of these are either ginning or pressing factories. Of the nine 
establishments of this class which are worked by hand, four are cotton and 
silk hand-loom factories. In the second group, i.e., establishments enga- 
ging from 20 to 50 persons, there has been an increase of 8 establishments 
and 359 employes, chiefly due to an increase in the number of the cotton 
ginning or pressing factories of this size, owing to a falling off in the number 
of hands engaged in some of the ginning factories, which otherwise would 
have been included in the next group. Thus, of the establishments 
engaging more than 60 but less than 100 persons there has been a decrease 
of 4 among those which use however and of 6 among those which do not. 
On the whole, there has been a fall of 402 hands in the factories of this 
category during the decade. Of the establishments engaging more than 
100 persons, there has been an increase of 2 factories using power and of 6 
worked by hand. These are made up of one cotton ginning and pressing 
factory employing 218 persons, one cotton ginning factory engaging 296 
persons, two cotton and silk hand loom factories with 319 workmen and 
some miscellaneous establishments. It may be noted that in the last group, 
i. e., establishments engaging more than 400 persons, while the number of 
factories using power remained stationary, the number of those not using 
power, of which there was not a single one in 1911, has now come to be 3. 
All of these are Shahabad stone quarries opened in the Gulbarga district 
during the decade. These quarries give employment to 3,440 persons, 

329. Statistics of Employes. — ^Subsidiary Table I (Industrial) gives details 
of the number of persons engaged in direction, supervision and clerical work 
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of these establishments, as distinguished from the workmen* An abstract 

of this is given in the margin, A 
glance at this will show that males 
form 79 per cent, of the total number 
of persons employed in industries, 
and females 21 per cent. Though not 
a single female is engaged in direc- 
tion, supervision or clerical work, 28 
per cent, of the males are so employ- 
ed. About 70 per cent, of the males 
come under unskilled workmen, while 90 per cent, of the females are found 
under that category. Females are chiefly employed in the collieries, in 
textile industries such as cotton ginning and pressing factories, spinning 
and weaving mills, cotton and silk hand- loom factories, and in quarries of 
hard rocks. Also, food industries, such as beedi factories and oil mills, find 
them some work. Among the adult unskilled workers (aged 14 and over), 
females form about one-fourth the total number, while among unskilled 
workers aged less than 14 they form no less then 35 per cent. On the whole, 
the number of skilled workmen forme nearly 25 per cent, of the total number 
engaged in industries. Children are generally engaged in textile, food, 
mines, dress and leather industries. The proportion of children employed 
to 1,000 adults rises as high as 333 in leather industries, 279 in cotton- 
pressing factories, 246 in food industries, 196 in industries of dress and 193 
in wood industries. The proportion is about 167 in mines and 126 in 
cotton spinning and weaving mills. In other industries it is less than 
even 10 per cent. 

330. Proportional distribution of adult Women and Children in 
industries, — Out of every 1,000 adult women employed in industries, 461 are 
engaged in mines and 273 in textile industries. Quarries of hard-rocks show 
a proportion of 215. A very small proportion of them finds employment in 
each of the industries connected with earthenware, chemical products, and 
transport, while the remaining industries are completely avoided by women. 
In the case of children also, out of 1,000 children of both sexes engaged in 
industries, no less than 670 (368 male and 207 female children) are taken 
up by the mines. The next highest proportion, vi^,, 200 (117 male and 83 
female children) is engaged in textile industries. Food industries find 
employment for a proportion of 103 children (64 male and 39 female). 
Quarries of hard rocks show a proportion of 33 (18 male and 15 female) and 
transport 34 (23 male and 11 female). Industries connected with wood, 
metal) earthenware, dress, leather and chemical products engage a few 
male children only, 

331 . Comparison with the Statistics of 1911 . — -Subsidiary Table II com- 
pares the statistics of industries employing 20 or more persons (the only basis 
on which comparison is possible) in 1921 with those in 1911, It shows that 
the number of such establishments increased by 6 per cent, and the working 
hands employed therein by 30 per cent, during the decade under review. It 
must, however, be noted that this increase in the employes has occurred 
only among the unskilled workmen. Those employed in dmection, supervi- 
sion and clerical work have decreased by 19 per cent, and skilled workmen 
by 3 per cent. There has been a fall in the latter two in such indus- 
tries as textiles, metal, chemical products and mines. During the decade 
under review, the Hutti Gold Mines ceased working, and 14 textile and 2 
metal establishments do not seem to have been working at the time of the 
per sent,^ Census. The proportion of adult female workers per 1,000 adult 
male workers has decreased from 391 in 1911 to 341 in 1921, while the 
proportion of children of both sexes per 1,000 adults h^s increased from 
124 to 165. 

332- Type of Organization of Factory industries.— -Imperial Table XXII, 
Part III, classifies industrial establishments according to the class of owners 
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and managers, and Subsidiary Table III (Industrial) shows the type of orga- 
nization of each of these establishments. Prom these it is manifest that out 
of a total number of 200 industrial establishjnents, 14 are owned by the 
Government or local authority, 37 are registered companies and 149 are 
owned by private persons. Of the Goveimment concerns, three are cotton 
and silk hand-loom factories, three printing presses, two furniture 
factories, two “Water Works and one each Mint, Electric works, distillery 
and stone-crusher establishments. Of the Registered Oompanies, 11 have 
European or Anglo-Indian Directors. Of these, 9 relate to industries con- 
nected with construction of means of transport and 2 with textiles. Of 
the 25 establishments having Indian directors, 10 are connected with textile 
industries, 8 with quarries of hard rocks and 7 with food industries. The 
one factory having a mixed Directorate is the Coal Mines at Singareni. Of 
the establishments owned by private persons, 6 are owned by Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians and 143 by Indians. Of the former, one is an ice factory, 
two are aerated water factories, one is a printing press and 2 are tailoring 
shops. Of the latter, the majority (83) are connected with textile indus- 
tries. Classifying the owners according to their caste or race, two are 
owned by Hindus (unspecified), 6 by Brahmins, 20 by Gujaratis, 44 by 
Komatis, 10 by Marwadis, one by a Rajput, 12 by Lingayats, 30 by Musal- 
mans, 15 by Parsis and 3 by others. On the whole, Komatis own and manage 
the largest number of industrial establishments. These, it may be noted, 
consist in the main of textile and oil industries. 


333. Skilled and Unskilled labour. — Imperial Table XXII Part lY 
classifies skilled workmen according to their industrial occupation, and 
shows also the place of their origin. Part Y of the same Table shows the 
caste or race and birthplace of unskilled labourers classified according to 
the industry in which they are working. 


In the marginal statement mention is made of the industries in which 
skilled workmen are employed in large numbers. 

In the textile industries, 93 per cent- of the 
skilled workmen are drawn from the Hindu 
(unspecified), Musalman, Sale, Dlier, Telaga and 
Mochi communities. The pereentage contribu- 
ted by each of these is 39, 21, 15, 14, 9 and 4 
respectively. All these castes, excepting the 
Sale and the Mochi, are ecjually prominent 
among the workmen in Mines and form 25, 17, 

2, 23, 20 and 3 per cent.,respeotivety, of the total 
number. Hindus, unspecified Musalman s and 
Telagas contribute 9 4 per cent, of the skilled labour in wood industries, 
three, together with Dhers, form iu order 92, 84 and 85 per cent, 
skilled labour in metal, food and transport industries respectively. 
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81 per cent, of the skilled workmen and 93 per cent, of the unskilled are 
born within the State. Again, 67 per cent of the State-born skilled work- 
men and 56 per cent, of the State-born unskilled labourers find employment 
in the district of their birth, while 33 and 44 per cent, respectively 
have to migrate to other districts to get engaged in industries. In other 
words, more of the skilled workmen than of the unskilled labourers are 
absorbed by their own districts. Workmen from outside the State contri- 
bute 19 per cent, to skilled labour and only 7 per cent, to unskilled labour. 
Foreign skilled and unskilled lab our is absorbed mostly by the Mines, textile 
and transport industries. The adjoining British Provinces of Madras, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces and Berar contribute 73, 16 and 5 per cent, 
respectively to the foreign skilled labour in the State, and 65, 24 and 9 per 
cent, respectively to the foreign unskilled labour. Skilled and unskilled 
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workmen from Bombay and the Central Provinces and Berar find employ- 
ment chiefly in textile industries, while those coming from Madras find 
their way in large numbers to the Mines. On the whole, much of the 
labour engaged in industries of the State is of local origin and there is still 
very little attraction to the outsider to migrate to the Dominions to find 
a living by industries. This would only show that sufficient labour is 
available in the State for a further expansion and development of local' 
industries. 

334. Europeans and Anglo-Indians in industries. — Subsidiary T able VI 
(Industrial) shows that out of the 229 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
employed in industrial establishments, 23 are working as managers, 47 as 
supervisors, 18 as clerks, while 146 are skilled workmen. Most of these 
are in Railway service and are engaged in workshops, where repairs to loco- 
motives and carriages are executed. 

335. Distribution of Power in Factories. — Of the ' 140 establishments 
using power, 118 are steam-driven, 13 use oil, 4 are worked by gas and 5 by 
electricity. Most of the establishments worked by steam are cotton ginning 
or pressing factories. All the 13 oil-driven establishments are oil mills, and 
the fom- worked by gas are aerated water factories. Of the establishments 
run by electricity, one is the Goal Mines using electric power generated on 
the premises and four, vi^.y one printing press, one ice factory and two 
aerated water factories get their supply of power from outside. The total 
number of engines worked is 167, of which 149 are steam engines, 13 oil 
engines and 5 gas. The total horse-power of these engines is 11,880|- for 
steam, 143 for oil and 15 for gas. In the Coal Mines the prime movers are 96 
steam engines with a total horse-power of 10,000 and 3 oil-engines of 16 
horse-power. Electric power is generated there by 5 dynamos with 1,490 
kilowatts. In the four establishments supplied with electricity from out- 
side, there are installed 6 motors with a total of 98 horse-power. 

336. Number of Looms in use. — The number of looms at work in 8 of the 
cotton weaving establishments is 1,970, of which 1,900 are worked by power, 
and 24 with flyshuttle and 46 without flyshuttle are worked by hand, 5 of 
the silk weaving establishments have 54 looms, of which 4 with flyshuttle 
and 60 'without flyshuttle are worked by hand. 

337. Conditions of Factory Labour. — A Commission was recently ap- 
pointed by Groverument to inspect factories and ascertain the conditions of 
factory labour. The Commission finished its inspection of factories and mills, 
in the Dominions as also of the Sholapur Mills. The President visited the 
Ahmedabad Mills also. As the report of the Commission, which will shortly 
be submitted to Government, will no doubt treat this subject of factory 
labour in detail and contain’ many useful observations and suggestions, it is 
thought unnecessary to deal with the subject here. 

338. Industrial Education. — The number of Technical Schoolsthat exist 
in the State is small — only 6, in which 326 pupils were learning carpentry, 
blacksmithy, himroo weaving, cloth weaving, embroidery and tailoring at 
the time of the Census. A detailed scheme was recently submitted to- 
Government regarding the re-organisation of these institutions. The 
Government accepting the proposals made, sanctioned a sum of Rs. 6 6, 000 
to be utilised for this purpose and authorised the constitution of a Board to 
look after this work. 

339. Jail Industries. — So far these industries have not been dealt with^ 
It may be noted that the tents manufactured at the Gulbarga Jail and 
<2wrries and carpets at the Warangal Jail are of a superior quality and find 
a wide sale. In a^ddition to these, IckdMs, towels, etc., produced at all thfr 
ja^s in the Dominions, find a ready sale locally. 
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PART IIL— SPECIAL ENQUIRIES. 

340. General. — In addition to the special industrial schedules, I sent 
round to the District Collectors a copy of my Note on Industries and Coiii- 
merce and requested them to make an attempt to glean and furnish informa- 
tion on such points as (a) the economic conditions and movements of labour, 
(b) the condition of rural trade, (cs influence of caste on industrial develop- 
ment and id) cottage industry. Though the information supplied is veiy 
meagre and the Department ot Industries, that vas consulted in the 
matter, pleaded inadequacy of stall for carrying out these enquiries, the 
follovring notes may not fail to interest the general reader. 

341 . Labour. — Labour is either peimanent, seasonal or peviouieal. Labour 
of a permanent type is generally found in the spinning and weaving mills, 
A large portion of agricultural labour and labour in such industries as cot- 
ton ginning and pressing is seasonal. Most of the labourers connectecl 
■with agriculture resort to such mills when their work on the field is over. 
Labour employed on Railways, Public Works and Irrigation works is. partly 
permanent, partly seasonal and very largely periodical, depending on the 
conditions connected with the up-keep of existing works and the construc- 
tion of new -w'orks. 

The table below shows the nnipber of labourers recorded at this 
Census under several labour groups. As skilled workmen are generally 
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' 586,353 

j 429 , 532 ' 

124,345 

124,818 

249,1 esj 

1 Gmud Total ... 

;2,779,054i 730,528; 837,622 

,X, 618,160:3,217, 744 ; 

915,070 

1,021,643 

b,936,719i 

1 Unskilled labourers as per Im- 

1 


j 


1 



! ‘ 

I 1 

1 perial Table XXII, 

i. 

1 ... 

X 7,006 

; 6,257 

1 

23,2631 ... j 

i ! 

1,045 

4 , 393 ! 

1 

14,998 i 

i j 


drawn from the professionals and persons following traditional occupations 
as carpentry, smithy, etc., they have not been included in this table. The 
first two groups entered here consist of persons, Who in one way or other 
are attached to cultivation. The rem-aioing groups appertain to persons 
who have no specific occupation and work as general labourers. These can 
be engaged for agricultural purposes when, extra labour is in demand. The 
table shows clearly that there is no shortage of labour in the State, though 
the number of labourers has decreased during the decade under review, 
owing no doubt to the ravages of influenza and plague, and emigration 
caused by famines and failm’e of rains during the period. If the local in- 
dustries are developed, the current of emigration would be narrowed down 
very much and quite sufficient labour — at least unskilled labour — will be found 
in the Dominions only. It may, however, be pointed oat that labour is not 
uniformly plentiful in all the districts. The districts adjoining the Bombay 
Presidency, e.-g., Bhir, Osinanabad, etc., show a deficiency of labour, due to 
excessive migration caused by the industrial development in Western India^ 
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especially in Bombay and Sholapur, which attract greatnambers of labourers 
from the Marathwara portion of the State. On the other hand, districts 
like Karimnagar, etc. in Telingana show plenty of labourers and supply 
labour to the districts wanting in the same. The development of local in- 
dustries will no doubt offer sufficient inducement to labourers to stay with- 
in the Dominions, and may also bring back a great proportion of the emi- 
grant labour. No labom' organization has been_ reported from any part of 
the State. Factory work is not said to physically exhaust the labourer. 
Many instances are given of workers in factories jvho have been working 
there for a good number of years without deteriorating in their health. 
Generally, factory workers leave the service of factories only when they 
find prospects of better wages elsewhere, or, in the case of seasonal factories, 
such as cotton ginning and pressing factories, etc., when the season closes. 
These seasonal factories work for very long hours daily during the working 
season. For example, labourers engaged on works of the Public Works 
Department and general labourers also work for 8 hours a day, i. e., from 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m., with an interval of one hour at midday for taking food, 
but in these seasonal factories work is exacted from 4 a. m. to 8 p. m., with 
an interval of one hour at midday. The wages given in these factories are, 
however, 60 per cent, higher than the usual rates. 

342. Commerce and Trade. — A general guide to the nature and direction of 
trade can be obtained from the customs and railway returns. The principal 
exports of the State are food grains, cotton, oil-seeds and oils, timber, hides, 
cattle and coal ; and the chief imports piece goods, yarn, raw silk, salt, sugar, 
dried fruits, betel nut, silver and gold, copper and brass in sheets and 
utensils, iron, mineral oil, timber and opium. 

343- Imports and Exports. — The following statement shows the value of 
imports and exports at the beginning and close of the decade under review 



Value of Imports in 
thousands of Bs. 

r 


Value of Exports ini 
thousands of Rs. ] 

Article 

A.Yerage for 

5 years end- 
ing 1320 
(October 
1910) 

1329 E. 
[1919-20) 

Article 

Average for 
5 years end- 
ing 1320 F. 

1329 P. 

Cloth ■ 

Yarn! ■ ... 

Salt % 

Silk ^ - ... 

Sugar 

Dried fruits 

Betelnut 

Silver ... 

Gold 

Copper and brass utensils 

Iron 

Timber 

Liyestock 

Hardware 

Miscellaneous 

1,38,78 

55,34 

41,11 

11,22 

35,55 

22,57 

9,70 

38,83 

50,33 

9,54 

14,22 

4,34 

15,54 

3,21,37 
98,19 
36,86 
16,45 
73,35 . 

42.56 
12,23 
11,31 

2,68,47 

8,99 

*9,76 

30,84 

21.57 
9,88,19 

Cotton 

Grain 

Castor seed 

Hides 

Groundnut 

1 Linseed ... ...| 

Til and Bam til 

Livestock 

Oils 

Timber 

Cloth 

Indigo 

’Miscellaneous 

3,61,99 

88,13 

90,72 

32,52 

10,40 

62,91 

49,95 

21,23 

16,33 

4,50 

2,05 

81 

10,91,43 
53,42 
59,83 
40,74 
13,55 
24,11 
93,20 « 
43,10 
6,86 
5,23 
3,57 , 
4,91 
2,50,93 

Total 

7,05,26 

19,40,04 

I 

Total .. ■ 

7,41,51 

16,90,88 ■ 


The enormous increase in both imports and exports during the period 
under notice is patent from the above statement and bears testimony to the 
expansion of trade in the Dominions in spite of the war and the general 
unfavourable seasonal conditions during the decade. The State is divided, 
for the purpose of levying customs duties on articles entering or leaving the 
country by the ordinary trade-routes, into ten customs divisions: — ^Hyderabad^ 
Secunderabad, Osmanabad, Aurangabad, Lingsngur, Madbra, Warangal, 
Ifejura, - Gulbarga and Godavari. These places form , important centres of 
traAe, Besides these, the following distributing .centres are important 
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Nander, Parbiiani, Hingoli, Parli, Shorapur, Kopbal, Latar, Raichiir, Seram, 
Shahabad, Narayanpet, Sadaseopet, Siddipet, Nizamabad, Karkeli, Kham- 
mamet and Adilabad- The railway returns show only the weight of rail- 
borne trade. 

The following statement shows the quantity in tons of the principal 
imports and exports carried by His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Railway in 1329 Fasli : — 


Articles 

1329 r. ' 

j Exports 
! 2329 F. 


Tons i 

! Tons. 

Twist yam 

Piece-goods 

Grain 
i Salt 

Hardware 

Sugar and jaggery 

1 Cotton 

Timber 

Kerosene oil ... ... 

Coal 

Miscellaneous 

2.315 ^ Twist Yam 

3.740 ; Piece-goods 

12-5,321 : Grain 

46,66*2 Sugar and jaggery 

11,303 ' Cotton 

4,839 ,• Oil seeds 

IbO , Castor seed 
-5,0&9 i Timber 
ll,f563 i Coal 

3,406 i Miscellaneous 

23,139 

50 

174 

...1 24 , .535 

1,651 i 
...i 72.207 i 

72,480 : 
24,353 1 
12,339 : 
... 362,664 : 

... 105:925 1 

’ ! 

Total 

*237,102 

Total ...j 076,923 ! 

i 1 


For the purpose of export, the produce of the country is collected from 
the interior at these important centres. There is also a large interchange 
of commodities of local growth and pi'oduction between adjoining districts. 
The same agency that is employed for collecting the produce for export also 
performs the office of distributing imported articles to distant parts of the 
country by means of carts and pack-bullocks. The village Bania is a 
general tradesman, being grain-dealer, cloth-vendor and banker. He it is, 
who advances to the ryot the amount to meet the land I’evenue, and at har- 
vest time takes charge of the produce, which he passes on to the agents of 
wholesale exporters at large centres or the nearest railway station. This 
system of taking advances on standing crops obtains to a greate extent, to 
the detriment of the ryot and the great advantage of the money-lender. The 
money-lender takes the produce at his own rate and selling the same either 
wholesale or in retail at the bazar rates reaps a good profit, while the ryot 
gets scarcely enough to make both ends meet. This only throws him again 
into the clutches of the money-lender. 

Goods and commodities imported from British territory are brought 
in either by rail direct to important stations in the State, or by means of 
carts and pack -bullocks from commercial centres outside the State, such as 
Barsi, Sbolapur, Ahmadnagar, Kumool, Adoni, Bellary, Jaggayyapeta, 
Bezwada, etc., to the internal trade centres. The rail-borne imports are 
mostly from Bombay and to a small extent from Madras. "With regard to 
exports, the produce of the districts finds its way to these centres, or is 
carried to the nearest railway stations, whence it is sent either to Hyder- 
abad City or to Bombay or Madras. The chief channels of trade are the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the Madras and Southern Maratha Railways 
in the west and in the south ; H. B. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway, which traverses the State from west to east ; the Hyderabad 
Godavari Valley Railway, which passes through the central and north- 
western districts, connecting the City with Manmsd in the Nasik district 
of Bombay ; and the newly-opened Secunderabad-Gadag Railway, which 
runs south from the City as far as Mahbubnagar. Numerous feeder roads 
in the interior convey commodities to, and from, the various stations on the 
State Railways. 

344. Hats and Bazars. — In every village of a moderate size, a hat or 
bazar is held once a week, where the produce of the adjoining villages, as 
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well as of adjoming districts, is brought for sale. Every town or overgrown 
village, which forms the headquarters of a tahsil or a district, generally has 
a permanent market, where business is done from 7 a,m. to 8 p.m. At the 
haU, however, business is’ usually carried on between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. In 
some of the larger and more important the business hours are increased. 
Anyhow? the busiest time at a hat is from 12 noon to 4 P. M. These hats 
form collecting and distributing centres on a small scale. The cultivator 
brings in his grain, the potter his pots, the cattle-breeder his cattle and the 
vegetable grower his vegetables. The cloth-vendor or the village weaver 
spreads his cloth for sale. Foreign commodities, such as mill-made cloth, 
kerosene oil, etc., are procurable at all the larger hats. No barter is in 
vogTie at the present day. Cash transactions only take place. In the case 
of cattle, however, credit is allowed. A list of bazars where cattle are sold 
is giv'en at the end of this Report as .Appendix VI. The cattle-dealer takes 
different proportions of the sale price at different places and the balance 
has to be paid up by instalments as stipulated. The number of shops at 
these hats varies from 30 or 40 to 400 or 500, and the number of persons 
attending also varies from a few hundreds to thousands. The average. per- 
centage of profit gained by the shop-keeper is about one anna in the rupee. 
In certain cases this may go up to 2 or 2^ annas even. In some places, no 
commission is charged on currency notes, but in others the commission 
varies from 1 to 4 annas per 100 rupee note. Sometimes, when the demand 
for silver coin is great, even 1 percentage is charged on notes. In some 
large villages, grain, etc., are stocked, e. g., a shop in Badepalli in the 
Mahbubnagar district is reported to have a stock of castor seed alone to the 
value of Rs. 60,000, not to speak of other articles. Besides these hats and 
bazars, annual bazars are opened at places where Jatras or Uruses are 
held. The Veterinary Department also arranges, now and then, for cattle 
shows at different localities in the State. 

S45» Cottage Industries. — Hand-loom weaving is the most important 
cottage industry in the State. Almost every village in the State has some 
weavers, who supply the country-folk with hand-woven cloth. In olden 
times, they used to spin the yarn themselves, bub the introduction of mill- 
made yarn has completely ousted the hand -spun yarn. Now-a-days, yarn 
from the mills at Aurangabad, Gulbarga and Hyderabad is made use of, 
and a large quantity is imported from Bombay, Sholapur and Ahmadabad 
also. The physique of the Maratha weaver is said to be better than that 
of the Telingana weaver. 

The weaver is generally indebted to the middleman, who provides him 
with the raw materials required for his work, advances him cash now and 
then for marriage and other social needs, and is thus able to take agree- 
ments from the weaver for the sale of cloth to him at cheaper rates than 
those of the bazar. Thus, the average earning of a weaver, who owns one 
Indian loom and is assisted in his work by his family members, is said to 
amount to from Rs. 24 to Rs. 30 per month, if he is not in the clutches of 
the middleman, and to only Rs. 12 to Rs. 16, if the middleman takes his 
profits. 

The average cost of an Indian loom is about Rs. 20. It varies with the 
material of the loom and the texture of the cloth woven. ; For fine cloth 
better looms are required, and for silk cloth still better ones. Through 
the efforts of the Department of Industries and Commerce, improved fly- 
shuttle looms have been largely introduced. The formation of Co-operative 
Societies among the weavers has also helped the spread of the fly shuttle 
type. The life of an ordinary loom is said to be 25 years. 


\ Statement. 
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346. Looms. — The following statement shows the number of looms at 
work in the different districts of the State according to the present 
Census : — 



! 

] Number of hand-looms at work | 

District 

[■ 



1 with fly shuttle 

1 

1 without fly shuttle 

Hyderabad Oity 

312 

143 

^traf-i-Balda 

1,564 

1,137 

Warangal 

5,972 

1,104 ! 

Karimnagar 

ii,m 

3,093 ; 

Adilabad 

11,464 

2,538 1 

Medak 

7,291 

2,750 ( 

Nizamabad 

2,337 

1,252 ^ 

Mahbubnagar 

6.295 

6,049 

Nalgonda 

3,399 

2,263 

Aurangabad 

1,998 

432 

Bhir 

904 

193 

Nander 

2,763 

853 

Parbhani 

259 

529 : 

Gulbarga 

14,026 

5,354 

Osmanabad 

663 

95 

Raichur 

9,663 

2,022 

Bidar 

I 3,439 

1,180 

f 

t 

Total ... 

84,392 

, . 

51,042 


A glance at this statement shows that the flyshuttle looms have come 
to be used in larger numbers than the ordinarjdooms, and that the Telingana 
weavers have taken to this type to a greater extent than those of Marath- 
wara. However, among all the districts, Gulbarga, a Marathwara district, 
shows the largest number of flyshuttle looms. It is followed by Karimnagar 
and Adilabad, both in Telingana. Next comes Eaichur in Marathwara, but 
almost all the remaining districts of this division show less number of 
looms than the remaining districts of Telingana. The lowest number of 
flyshuttle looms is presented by Atraf-i-Balda (1,564) in Telingana and by 
Ctemanabad (663) in Marathwara. But in these districts also the number 
of flyshuttle looms exceeds that of the ordinary looms. 

347. Spindles. — ^Turning now to other cottage industries connected with 
cotton, we find the number of spindles or charkas at work for spinning yarn 
out of cotton totals 174,950, of which as many as 151,102, or 86 per cent, 
are to be found in Telingana only. The district which contains the largest 
number of spindles is Karimnagar (49,314). Next come in order Adilabad, 
Nizamabad, Medak and Nalgonda, each of which has more than 18,000 
spindles. Thus, with Nalgonda, which has 18,229 spindles, six of the 
Telingana districts have much larger numbers of spindles than any of the 
districts of Marathwara. The highest number in the latter natural division 
is only 7,645 spindles found in Gulbarga. Osmanabad contains only IS 
spindles, Even the City has a much greater number than this. 

348. Ginning machines worked by hand. — ^The number of cotton 
ginning machines worked by hand in the State is 60,242, out of which 
Marathwara contains 64 per cent, and Telingana 46 per cent. Gulbarga 
with 10,004 ginning machines of this nature stands first in this respect, and 
is followed by Bidar with 9,460 such machines. Then come in order the 
Telingana districts of Adilabad and Karimnagar with 8,320 and 5,218 
machines, respectively. Next comes Nander with 4,091 machines. The 
remaining districts have very small numbers of them. Mahbubnagar vtith 
611 machines stands last in this matter in Telingana. while Osmanabad 
with 362 machines occupies the lowest position in Marathwara. 

349- Silk Industry. — Siddipet and Sangareddipet, both in the Medak 
district, are two great centres of silk industry in the State. Co-operative 
75 
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Societies have in recent years been started in these places for the benefit o 
the weaving community. Siddipet is noted for its pitamhaTS and gold lace* 
The silk used is chiefly Chinese, but Mysore silk is also used at times. For 
every 120 tolas of raw silk, the net quantity of spun silk is 80 tolas. This 
quantity of silk costs Rs. 6 for carding and Rs. 4 for dyeing. With this 
quantity the weaver can produce a piece, 12 yards in length and yards 
in width- A pitambar priced about Rs. 80 takes about 18 days to finish 
and brings to the weaver a net profit of Rs 24. But a simple silk texture 
weaver earns about Rs. 1-8-0 per day, and so there is a general tendency 
among pitambar weavers to take to the simpler work- 

Sangareddi silk is noted for its durability and fine texture and com- 
mands sale in distant markets also, 

' 350. Tassar silk. — This durable silk is manufactured at Warangah 

Matwada and Hasanparti — all in the Warangal district ; Kosgi in the Gul- 
barga district ; Narayanpet in the Mahbubnagar district, Mahadeopur in 
the Karimnagar district and Armur in the Nizamabad district. 

Tassar cocoons are gathered in the jungles of the southern and eastern 
districts of the Dominions. Great impetus has, of late, been given to the 
growing of silk worms on castor leaves, as a result of the exertions of the 
Department of Agriculture. The tassar yarn is drawn out from the boiled 
cocoon in an indigenous way. The fine yarn is spun into a thicker onej 
and woven on looms. It is subsequently cleaned and coloured by the 
weavers themselves. 

351- Silk cloth. — Aurangabad has long been noted for its Tiamkhab 
and other silk cloths known as himroo and mashroo, and Paithan for its 
mandils and genuine gold and silver lace cloths. 

Himroo and mashroo are woven of silk and cotton yarn imported from 
Bombay. Yarn produced by the Aurangabad mills is also used. Women 
and children are employed in disentangling and spreading warfs. Silk is 
dyed by weavers with colours procurable from the local markets- In the 
mashroo type of cloth, the warfs are of silk thread and woofs of cotton, 
while the himroo variety is woven from equal quantities of silk and cotton 
yarn. As it is not lawful for Musalmans to wear pure silk at prayers, this 
kind of mixture has come to be used, Himroo is woven in pieces of 4-| by 
■| yards and mashroo in pieces of 6 by f yards. The price of a piece of the 
former ranges from Rs. 15 to Rs. 100 and over, while that of the latter is 
from Rs. 16 to 30 and over. Mandils are head-dresses wrought with kala- 
battun. The average earning of a mandil-’^e&YQv is one rupee per day. 

Narayanpet in the Mahbubnagar district is noted for the manufacture 
of silk cloth, especially silk saris. The price of each sari varies from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 500 and it takes a month to weave one, and the weaver makes a 
profit of from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50. Shorapur, Shahpur and Kodangal in the 
Gulbarga district and Kushtagi in the Raichux district are also noted for 
their silk and cotton saris. In a day of 9 hours, a weaver cap, weave two 
yards of a sari, and on the whole he makes a profit of 2 annas in the rupee. 
It may be noted that weavers have migrated in large numbers from all these 
places to localities in the Bombay Presidency. 

i 

352. and Carpet Industry, — All over the Dominions, shepherds 
rear sheep and make from their wool country rugs and carpets. Villagers 
and others as well generally make use of these rugs (kammals) and carpets. 
The rug industry has improved a good deal in Makhtal, Amrabad, Nagar- 
karnooland Devarkonda in the Mahbubnagar district, Gu^keswar and 
Chincholi in the Gulbarga district, while the carpet industry is thriving well 
in- Math wada of the Warangal district. . : 
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The shepherd shears the wool when the sheep reaches 6 or 7 months 
of age, generally in the months of October and November. The wool is 
cleared of its gummy substance and spun into thread. \Yith this thread 
blankets are woven on ordinary hand looms. In Nagarkarnool and Amra- 
bad of the Mahbubnagar district, the charges for shearing 100 sheep is 
Rs. 6. Out of this quantity of wool 4 coarse or o fine kcunmals are woven. 
The price of these kammals varies from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 14. 

Carpet makers get their wool from the shepherds. Carpets are made 
in four different varieties ; — 

(1). Pure woollen carpets, (2). wool and silk carpets, (3). wool and 
cotton carpets and (4). wool and jute carpets. The first three varieties 
are made only to order as they take a long time for completion, 6 inches 
taking a day. The fourth variety is what is generally sold in the local 
markets. 

The shepherds are too scattered to be formed into a Society, but they 
have been made to deal through a producers’ store society, started in Mahbub- 
nagar and "Warangal. The finished products are purchased by the societies 
at reasonable rates and sold at market rates, and the producers are given 
in the shape of rebate all surplus profit at the eud of each year. 

353, Brassware — Siddipet in the Medak district and Pembarthi, a jagir 
village in Nalgonda district are eminent centres of brassware industry 
in the State. This industry was languishing for want of support, 
and the opening of Co-operative Societies for the benefit of the brass- 
workers has improved not onty the kind but also the finish of the 
articles turned out by them. An average brass-smith, after deducting the 
cost of the raw material used, earns about Rs. 1-2-0 per day of 10 hom*s. 
The net earning of brass-smiths among the members of the societies varies 
from 4 as to Rs. 2 per day, according to the nature of the work turned out 
by them. The Pembarthi Co-operative Society imports raw material costing 
about Rs. 4,500 and sells out finished articles worth about Rs. 8,000 per 
month. 

354- Bidriware. — This industry has takeni ts name from Bidar, where this 
kind of ware is manufactured from an alloy made locally. The articles made 
are ewers, jugs, wash-hand basins, bedstead legs, cups, etc. After the 
vessels are made, the smface is inlaid with silver or gold. The work is very 
neat and delicate and highly artistic. The patterns are exceedingly gooi 
An average Bidri worker can prepare, in 15 days, articles worth Rs. 50 with 
raw materials costing him Rs. 22 and thus earn in a month about Rs. 56. 

355. Hand-made Paper Industry. — At present, there are 7 places in the 
Dominions where this industry is being worked up. The following state- 
ment gives some statistics relating to the manufacture of paper at these 
places in a month ; — 


1 

Kame of place 

Number of 
-workers 

No. of Pounders j 

Cost of 
waste paper 
used 

Value of 
paper 
prepared 

Profit per 
month on eli- 
mmation of 
middleman 

Wooden 

Stone j 

f 1 

iGndur 

jMadar ... ,..j 

iDoute 

jGomaxain 

Bajaiipnr 

Yaylur 

Wargai 

39 

2 1 
3 

1 

6 

8 

# 8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Bs. 

220 

15 

5 

5 

5 

30 

32 

Es. 

2,750 

187 

62 

62 

62 

375 

406 

Be. 

1,100 

75 

25 

25 

25 

150 

162 


Koilkonda in the Mahbnbnagar district is also noted for the manufacture 
of paper known as ‘ Koilkonda paper ’ largely used for envelopjes and ledgers. 
In Koratla, a village in the Karimnagar District, a coarse kind of paper is 
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mamifaotured. But statistics regarding the outturn in the two last places 
are not available. 

356. Oil Ghanis.— The usual method of pressing oil from oilseeds in this 
country is by means of a ghani driven by hand or bullock power. There are 
14,083 such time-honoured indigenous machines in the State. Karimnagar 
has the largest number of these (3,891) in the Dominions, while Atraf-i- 
Balda contains the lowest (229). As Telingana produces oilseeds to a 
much greater extent than Marathwara, that division contains a much higher 
number of these machines (8,276) than Marathwara (5,807). 

357. Sugarcane Mills.— The primitive method of crushing sugarcane in 
wooden mills, which causes much wastage of the juice on the one hand, and 
does not express quite the amount of juice that can be extracted from the 
cane on the other, is still pursued in the State. The modern plant for 
such a work has not been put up in any part of the Dominions so far. 
The number of these mills worked by hand or bullock power is reported to 
be 14,830, of which about three-fourths are to be found in Telingana only. 
Medak has the largest number (4,331) in any district and hlalgonda the 
lowest (97). 

358. Com-grinding Machines. — The number of corn-grinding machines, 
driven by steam, gas, hand or other power, is oensused to be 281,893, of 
which as many as 260,610 are to be found in Telingana. The highest 
number occurs in Karimnagar (61,672) and the lowest (60) in Bhir. 

359. Tailoring Establishments.— There are 11,211 tailoring establishments 
in the State, composed of two or more tailors using sewing machines, and 
the total niunber of sewing machines used is 6,218. Though Telingana 
has about 73 per cent, of these establishments, it has only about 60 per cent, 
of the machines. In other words, the establishments in Marathwara use 
proportionately a larger number of machines than those in Telingana. The 
City has 290 estabhshments engaging 600 sewing machines. 

360. Metal Smithy and Carpenters’ Workshops. — ^The total nhmber of 
metal workshops in the State is 3,146, of which Telingana has about 52 per 
cent, and Marathwara 48 per cent. Nander -contains the largest number of 
these workshops (784). Next comes Karimnagar with 394 workshops. 
Osmanabad stands last in this respect with only 31 workshops. Even the 
City has a larger number' than the latter (38). 

In the matter of smithy workshops having two or more blacksmiths 
working at each, Telingana has 2,736 and Marathwara 1,960 such establish- 
ments, Karimnagar showing ihe highest number (817) and Osmanabad the 
lowest (73). The City contains 65 workshops of this nature. 

Carpenters' workshops, conducted by two or more carpenters, total 
7,993 in the State, of which 4,408 are in Telingana and 3,685 in Marathwara. 
Adilabad contains the highest number of such shops (842) and Atraf-i -Baida 
the smallest (172). The City has 102 such workshops. 

Besides these establishments, the Census has recorded 13,317 potters’ 
establishments, 3,224 painters’ workshops and 14,464 dairies. It is strange 
that though the milch cattle of Marathwara are known to be better milk- 
yielders than those of Telingana, the number of dairies in the former 
division is only about one-fourh of that in the latter. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (Occupational), — General distribution by occupation 


/ 

CLASS, SUE-CLASS AisD ORDER 

No per lOjCOO of total 
population 

; Percentage in 
each class, sub- 
class and order 

1 Percentage cf 
’ actual workers 
; employed 

Percentage of i 
dependants to j 
actual workers 

Persons 

supported 

’ Actual 
workers 

i 

Actual 

workers 

Depen- 

dants 

In City 

In rural 
areas 

In City 

! 

In ruralj 
areas j 
. ! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

H 

9 1 

i 

A. Production of Raw Materials 

5,570 

! 

2,990 

54 

48 

•3 

99*7 

! 

i 

88 

i 

1 

S6 ! 

I. Exploitation of Animals and VeLetatiCB 

5,SS4 

2S77 

54 

46 

•of 

99'7 

87 

i 

87 

1. Pasture and A gncnlrare 

o,44S 

2,913 

53 

47 

"3 

99-7 

S5 

57 

\ a) Ordinary ciiItlTation 

4,944 

2,629 

53 

47 

-0 

9-S*3 

113 

8S 

1,5) Growers of Special Products and 









Market Gardening 

40 

27 

68 

3i 

6‘0 

94*0 

84 

49 

{cl Forestry 

50 

27 

53 

47 

2-0 

98*0 

83 

87 

(i?) Raising of Farm Stock 

414 

2S0 

55 

45 

•8 

99*2 

22 

SI 

(e) Raising of small animals 

1 


23 

72 

21 1 

79 

U 

319 

2. Fishing and Hunting 

106 

64 

60 

4u 

75 

99*5 

150 

66 1 

IL Exploitation of Minerals 

16 

13 

78 

22 

•8 

994 

221 

27 

3. Mines 

12 

11 

38 

12 

•6 

99*4 

18 

14 

4. Qnarrit-s of Hard Rocks ... 


2 

47 

rj3 

*1 

99*9 

6,107 

105 

5 Salt Etc 

1 

... 

... 

90 

10 

... 

100 

... 

11 

B. Preparation and Supply of Material Substances 2.506 

i 

1,260 

50 

50 

! 4*4 

' 95*6 

1 

139 

97 

III. Industry 

1^74 

695 ^ 

SJ 

1 

49 

ZS 

97-5 

150 

96 

6. Textiles 

352 

177 

50 

50 

•6 

9S’4 

153 

m 

7, Hides, Skins and Hard Materials from 









the animal kingdom 

23 

9 

42 

58 

•7 

89*3 

112 

141 

8. Wood. 

134 

69 ! 

52 

43 

2 


82 

94 

9. Metals 

72 

34 

47 

r53 

3 

97 

130 

111 

10. Ceramics 

91 

43 

47 

53 

1-3 

. 9f^*7 

79 

112 

li. Chemical products properly so called! 








and analogous 

1=^ 

7 

3S 

62 

1'6 

98*4 

Di 

162 

12. Food Industries 

83 

43 

52 

43 

6'2 

93*8 

161 

87 

13. Industritjs of Dress and the Toilet ... 

4o5 

231 

53 

47 

2*3 

&7‘7 

122 

87 

14. Furniture Industries 



51 

; 49 

1 100 


95 ! 


Id. Building Industries 

T3 

40 

! 55 

! 4-7 

i 6’7 

; iiB'3 

93 1 

81 

16. Construction of means of Transport... 

1 

1 1 

1 58 

j 

42-S 

57' 2 

56 : 

84 

17. Production and Transmission of Phvsi 









1 cai forces (Heat, Light, Electricity, 

i 







i motive pewer, etc,! 


1 

30 

! 70 

iOO 

i 

240 

... 

1 18, Other Miscellaneous and Undefined 


! 


1 





rndustries 

92 

41 1 

45 

55 

! 5'8 

1 

; 94*2 

' BB9 

109 

lY. Transport 

IBS 

73 j 

47 

S3 

t iS'l 

\ 1 

; 84*9 

1 

164 

109 

19. Transport by air 

... 


1 





... 

20. Transport by water 

B 

1 

' ”’36 

’”64 

24 

76 

83 

206 

21. Transport by road 

130 

6B 

48 I 

52 

10 j 

i 90 

161 

101 

22. Transport by rail 

19 

S 

40 

60 

52 

! 

173 

123 

23. Post office, Telegraph and Telephone 









services 

3 

1 

39 

61 

36*9 

68*1 

155 

152 

V. Trade 

B77 

492 

SO 

SO 

5*5 

! 94‘S 

122 

97 

24. Banks, Establishments of Credit. 



\ 



1 


: 

Exchange and Insurance 

IS 

7 

43 

57 ' 

j 9*2 

! 90*8 

\ 200 

i 128 ^ 

25. Brokerage, Commission and Export... 

... 

... 

46 

54 

98*8 

1*2 

115 

300 

26. Trade in Textiles ... 

50 

19 

39 

61 

6*4 

93*6 

1 162 

158 

27. Trade in Skins, Leather, Furs, Feat- 









hers, Horn, etc 

8 

3 

42 

58 

^ 5*2 

1 94*8 I 

195 

133 

28. Trade in Wood 

4 

3 

77 

23 

72*2 i 

27*8 

14 

1 69 

29. Trade in Metals ... 

2 

... 

18 

82 

‘ 45*6 1 

54*4 

137 

1 723 

30. Trade in Pottery ... 

5 

3 

60 

40 j 

6'5 1 

1 93*5 

73 

66 

31. Trade in Chemical Products 

1 

... 

38 

62 

54'2 ! 

1 4o'8 

211 

10*5 

' 32. Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, etc. 

ISO 

101 

57 

43 

1*8 

98*2 

92 

79 

33. Other Trade in Food Stiifis ...i 

340 

174 

51 

49 

6*4 

93*6 

125 

94 

34. Trade in Clothing and Toilet Arti-j 









cles ... ... ...' 

14 

7 

48 

52 

12*6 

87*4 

110 

108 

35. Trade in Furniture 

8 

4 

52 

48 

VI 

98*3 

195 

91 

36. Trade in Building Materials 

4 

3 

77 

23 

2*8 

97.2 

109 

28 

37. Trade in Means of Transport 

6 

3 

55 

45 i 

4*2 

95*8 

198 

76 

38. Trade in Fuel 

32 

20 

j 63 

37 j 

3*4 

96*6 

94 

57 

39. Trade in Articles of luxury and those 









pertaining to Letters and the Arts 









and Sciences... 

39 

19 

48 ' 

52 

22*9 ! 

■ 77*1 

114 

107 

4.0. Trade of other sorts 

265 

126 

47 

53 

2*3 

97*7 

197 

1 no 


76 




soo 

SUBSIDIAEY TABLB-I (Oogupational).— genbeal disteibution by occupation (ooncluded) 


CLASS, SUB-CLASS ABB OSBER 

No per 10,000 of total 
population 

Percentage in 
each class, sub- 
class and order 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed 

Percentage of 
dependants to 
actual workers 

Persons 

supported 

. 

Actual 

workers 

Actual 

workers 

Depen- 

dants 

In City 

In rural 
areas 

In City 

In rural 
areas 

1 

2 

. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

C. Public Administration and Liberal Arts 

612 

286 

47 

53 

13*2 

86*8 

134 

110 

YL Public Force 

181 

92 

51 

49 

19 

81 

120 

91 

41. Army 

59 

29 

49 

51 

53-3 

46'7 

118 

84 

42. Navy 



... 

... 

... 


... 


43. Air Force 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



««< 

44. Police 

122 

63 

51 

49 

3 2 

96*3 

138 

93 

YIL Public Administration 

269 

126 

47 

53 

10 

90 

152 

109 

45. Public Administration 

269 

126 

47 

53 

10 

90 

152 

109 

Ylir, Professions and Liberal Arts — 

162 

68 

43 

57 

11 

89 

134 

134 

46. Religion 

48 

20 

42 

58 

6*8 

91*2 

127 

187 

47. Lav? 

22 

6 

29 

71 

8*7 

91*3 

182 

250 

43. Medicine 

24 

10 

41 

59 

22-2 

77-8 

121 

150 

49. Instruction 

46 : 

21 

47 

53 

6-4 

93'6 

127 

112 

50. Letters, and Arts and Sciences 

22 

11 

50 i 

50 

16-5 

83-5 

162 

90 

D. Miscellaneous 

1,312 

732 

56 

44 

6 3 

93‘7 

1 

83 

79 

IX. 51* Persons living on tbeir income 

25 

10 

40 

60 

669 

33 I 

139 

167 

X. 52, Domestic Service 

276 

144 

52 

48 

16'S 

83 5 

90 

92 

XL Insufficiently described occupations. 



1 





9 

63. General terms which do not indicate 









a definite occupation 

756 

439 

58 

42 

2-4 

97'6 

34 

73 

XII. Unproductive 

255 

139 

54 

46 

35 

96 \5 

79 

84 

54, Inmates of jails, asylums and hos-' 









pitals 

2 

1 

77 

23 1 

39*6 

60’4 

33 

28 

55. Beggars, vagrants, and prostitutes ... 

252 

137 

54 

46 1 

2*8 

97*2 

96 

84 

56. Other unclassified non-productive 









industries ... 

1 

1 

58 

42 

81*8 

18*2 


400 

1 



301 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (Occl'pational.).— Disibibction by occupation 

IX natural divisions. 


1 

OceDpation 

Xo. r-er milie of the total population 
suppjrtcu in ' 


i 

Hyderabad i 
City 

Telingana 

Maratbvrara | 

1 1 

2 ' 

! 

3 j 

4 , 

1, Exploitation of Aaiiiials and Ve^’etatlon 

i 

54 ^ 

$66 1 

639 

1, (ix) Agriculture 


; 

■777 *1 

fl) Incoina froxi rent of tigrlcxltnral land 

1 2 ■ 

23 

102 I 

(2) Ordinary cultivators 

12 '■ 

290 

307 i 

(o) Agents, managers of landed e5ta.tes (not plan': 
torsi, clerks, rent collectors, etc. 

0 


-i f 

U) Farm servants 

1 

64 ; 

1 

22 ; 

' 

(5) Field labourers 

4 ■ 

*'o 1 

134 

(7) Fruit, Sorter, vegetable, betel, vine, areoe- 
nut, etc., groxveus | 

S 

1 

7 i, 

1 

1 

(6] Pasture 

r 

61 

25 ! 

(il) Cattle and biiilaio btesders and keepers .... 

0 


1 ■ 

(12) Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

1 1 

4 

^ } 

i 

(13) Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

- : 

-54 

IS , 

(16) Silk Vy-orins 

1 : 


i 

’ 

2. Fi-liing and Hunting ... 

2 

13 

6 : 

\ ' 

\ II. Eouiloitati:'!! ot Minerals 

1 

1 

3 

^ ! 

j III. liiarsstry 

135 

154 

SO i 

i 

6. Ttxtiit'S 

8 

01 

22 ' 

8. Wood * ... 

8 1 

14 

: “I 

9. Metals ... ...j 

7 1 

10 

; ^ i 

12. Food Industries ... ...| 

21 : 

11 

: 4 1 

: 1 

13. Industries -of dress and the toilet 

36 : 

59 

29 ^ 

) { 

18. Other Indiistvies ...j 

32 j 

9 

8 

IV. Transport ... ...j 

89 i 

19 

1 ^ 

. t 

V, Trade 

187 i 

92 

■ 74 

26. Trade in textiles 

10 i 

i 

S 

i 7 

32. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc, ... 

1 

10 1 

32 

; 4 

3S. Ocher tiT.de in food stuffs ...j 

77 ! 

29 . . 

i 36 

j 

40. Trade of other sorts ... ...i 

26 

i 28 

j 25 

VI, Public Force ... 

119 

8 

! 22 

Vn, Public Administration ... ...| 

' i 

. 99 1 

27 

! 22 

Vin. Professions and Liberal arts ... ...1 

i 

55 i 

17 

1 

1 

IX, Persons imng on their income ... ...; 

51 ! 

[ 

: I 

i 'i 

1 

S. Domestic service 

139 

1 29 

i 

j « 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

44 

64 

1 89 

{ 

XII. Unproductive 

i 

27 

20 

; 31 

1 

( 



SUBSIDIARY IABLE 111 (OocupaTiunal). — DiSTBiBaTiON op the Agkicultoral, Industrial, Cummbroial, PROifEssioNAL and 

OTHER OCOUPATIONAL POPULATION IN NaTURAL DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV (Occcpational).— Occupations combined 

WITH aGBICULTUEE, WHERE AGRICULTURE IS THE SUBSIDIARX 

OCCUPATION. 


Occupation 


j 

No. per niille of actual vrerkers who \ 
are partially agricu]turfsts j 


i 

i 

Hyderabad j 
City ] 

1 

i 

Telsngana 

Marathwara 

1 



2 ■' 

3 j 

4 

I. Exploit AT iox of Anbials and Vegetation. 


6 ' 

7 ' 

6 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 



2 * 

2 

2 ? 

(b) Growers of syecicZ m'cducU ... 



131 : 

1*2 

149 I 

(c) Forestry 



13 

19 

6 ! 

(d) Raising of farm stock 



32 

32 

SI 1 

(e) Jjo small animals 





• * 

2. Eishing and Hunting 


... 

42 ! 

30 

72 

II. Exploitation op Mineeals 



3 i 

2 

8 

IIL iNDUSTPuY 



S3 ! 

40 

IS 

6. Textiles 


... 

34 . 

37 

23 

8. Wood 



29 

40 

14 

9. Metals 



42 

46 

so 

12. Food Industries 


... 

1 16 

20 ! 

‘ 3 

13. Industries of Dress and the Toilet 



; 

45 i 

19 

18. Other Industries 



i 2S 

39 I 

14 

lY. Transport. 



i 16 

19 ! 

8 

V. Trade. 

... 


40 

38 

1 43 

26. Trade in textiles 



18 

30 

; 10 

32. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. , 

... 


31 

35 

i ^ 

33. Other trade in food stulfs 



21 

37 

1 40 

40. Trade of other sorts 



51 

1 43 

64 

VL Public Force ... 



32 

1 ^5 

1 43 

YII. Public Administration ... 



44 

50 

1 34 

YIII. Professions and Liberal arts ... 



48 

55 

i 36 

IX. Persons living on their income ... 



: 3 

1 

19 

X, DOMESTIC SERVICE 

... 


20 

22 

15 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 


... 

20 

19 

! 21 

xn. Unproductive ... 



i 27 

i 32 

j 

i 23 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (Ogclt>ational).— Occupations combinhid wnn Agriculture 
WHERE AGRIOULTURE IS THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION. 


Landlords (Pent receivers) 

Cultivators (Rent payers) 

Farm servants and field labourers 


Number per 


Number per 

iNuniber per 

Subsidiary Occupation 

10.000 who 

Subsidiary Occupation • 

10,000 who 

Subsidiary Occupation : 

10,000 who 


follow it 


follow it 


follow it 

1 

2 

3 

4 

* 

6 

Rent pavers 

472 

, 

Rent receivers ...i 

104 

/ 

Rent receivers ...1 

73 

Agricultural labourers 

203 

Agricultural labourers 

na 

Rent payers 

93 

Government employes of*-' 


General labourers 

61 

General labourers 

58 

all kinds. 

49 







Government employes of 


Village watchmen 

4 

Money-lenders and grain 


all kinds. 

17 



dealers. 

35 



Cattle-breeders and milk- 




Money lenders and grain- 


men. 

8 

Other traders of.ali kinds. 

64 

dealers, ■ ' ^ 

d6 





airrvi 


Mill hands 

9 

Priest® 

15 

Other traders .ofiall kinds ... 

23 







Fishermen and workmen ... 

3 

Clerks of all kinds, (not 


Fishermen and boatmen ... 

9 



Government.) 

36 



Rice pounders 

13 



Cattle breeders and milk- 




School-masters 

30 

men. 

24 

Traders of all kinds ... 

3 

Lawyers 

16 

Village watchmen ...j 

4 

Oil-pressers 

6 

Estate agents and managers.! 

32 

Weavers ...1 

12 

Weavers 

5 

Medical practitioners 

15 

Barbers 

8 

Potters 

5 

Artisans 

30 

Oil-pressers 

4 

Leather workers 

10 

Others 

85 

Washermen 

14 

Washermen ...1 

8 



Potters 

6 

Black smiths and carpen- 






ters, 

5 



Black smiths and carpen- 






ters. 

9 

Others 




Others 

46 


40 


77 





SUBSIDIARY table VI (Ocootational).— Occupations of Females by 
SUB-OLASSBS AND SELECTED ORDEES AND GsOUPS. 


Number op Actual 


OCCUPATION 


HYDERABAD STATE 

Sub-class L-'Exploitation op animals and yeubtation. 

1. Pasture and Agriculture 
I [a) Oldinary caltivation 

1 Income from rent of agricultural land 

2 Ordinary cultivators 

3 Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters), clerlts, 

rent collectors, etc, 

4 Parm servants... 

5 Pield labourers ... 

Total order 1 (5) 

7 Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanxit, etc., 
growers ’ ’ 

Total order I (c) 

a Forest officers, rangers, guards, etc. ... 

9 Wood cutters, firew’ood, catecLu, rubber, etc., collectors 
and charcoal burners 

Toted order 1 ('?) ‘ ... ... • 

11 Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

12 Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

13 lirLCders ol other animals (horse, mules, camels, asses, etc). 
14 ' Herdsmen, Shepherds, goat herds, etc. 

Total order 1 (e) 

15 Birds, bees, etc. 

16 Silk worms 

Total order 2. ... 

17 Fishing 

18 Hunting ... ... , ... 

Sub-class II.*~'Exploitation op minerals ... 

Total orders. ... 

19 Coal mines 

21 Mines and metallic minerals (gold, iron, manganese, etc.) ... 

Total order 4. quarries of hard roclis 

22 Other inineials (jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.) 

Sub-class m.-^lNDUsTRY 

To^tal order e. ... 

25 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

26 Cotton spinning ... 

27 Cotton sizing and weaving 

28 Jute spinning, pressing and weaving ... 

29 Eope, twine, and string ... ... «. 

31 Wool carding and spinning 

32 Weaving of woollen blankets ... ... 

33 Weaving of woollen carpets 
35 Bilk weavers 

86 Hair, camel and horse hair 

37‘ Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging ol 
-textiles 

38 Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insufficiently 

described textile industries 

39 Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, and leather dyers, etc.. 


WORKERS 

3 

Number of 
females per 

Males 

Females 

1,000 Males 

3 

4 

5 

3,958,590 

2,612,917 

660 

2,209,228 

1,501,289 

679 

2,156,229 

1,475,040 

684 

1,930,031 

1,348,205 

698 

223,691 

110,418 

493 

1,246,468. 

644,624 

517 

14,926 

6,362 

426 

137,643 

109,883 

1,234 

307,303 

416,968 

1,357 

13,280 

20,003 

1,506 

13,280 

20,003 

1,506 

17,820 

15,341 

860 

504 

s 

12 

24 

17,056 

15,329 

899 

, 195,006 

91,355 

468 

15,699 

10,756 

685 

19,418 

43 

8,105 

417 

744 

18,000 

159,846 

71,720 

448 

92 

86 

934 

55 

50 

909 

37 

1 36 

973 

52,999 

26,249 

495 

39,380 

19,864 

504 

13,619 

6,385 

469 

11,284 

4,966 

436 

10,026 

3,604 

359 

9,946 

3,346 i 

as6 

9 

253 ^ 

28,666 

1,358 

930 

68 

1,358 

930 

68 

.. 569,888 

297,179 

521 

.. 139,452 

81,140 

581 

7,075 

4,120 

582 

13,427 

19,191 

1,429 

81,516 

40,715 

499 

788 

504 

639 

7,784 

2,082 

267 

1,184 

654 

552 

20,271 

6,349 

313 

123 

3 

24 

260 

300 

1,154 

12 

Of 

377 

31,416 

6,857 

ly 

6,720 

980 

155 

125 

8,064 

7^78 

. 4,390 

595 

L 4,468 

4,003 

sk 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI (Occupational). — Occupati an r»F Feijales by 
Sub-glasses and Selected Ordbes and Groups. — \ coni : l .) 


Group ; 
No. 

j 

OCCUPATION 

j 

NUilBEK OF 
Vr’OP.E 

Jllillcs 

Actcai. 

E£:.s 

Females 

' 

Number of i 
Females per' 
i.OliO Males '■ 

1 

2 ; 

3 : 

4 

5 1 

40 

^ 1 

Maliers Oi leather ailicles. siicii as tranhs. Y/ater haas, s ^cl-j 
cilery nr harness ete.. exeludiaa tlr.-- articles of slress 

“2.7^2 ; 

Li i o 

ISS ' 

42 

Bone, ivory, horn, shelh etc., workei'S (excer.r’buttoui 

; 

14 

78 


Total r.r ’cr S. ... ... ... ... 

61S9I \ 

24,712 

401 

43 

Savrveis 

2,iI3 j 

BOS 

1S7 

44 

Carpeiireis, turners and joiner.? etc. ... 

3S.7SI ! 

?3,.570 

165 - 

4-5 

Basket and other industries of vooay material In- 

eluclin^ leaves and thatehers and bniUers^vcorking vcirh 
bambc o ree cl s or similar materials 

I3.6y2 ; 

17,744 

eol i 


Toitil crCer 9. 

32.575 

9,844 

; 302 1 

47 

ilakers of arms, guns etc.... 

±^17 1 

153 

64 i 

4S 

Other v/oi'k.'rs in iron and makers of impletoen's and tools, 
principaily or eMC:tislv-l y of iron 


S.‘J21 

S22 ‘ 

49 

Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal 

4.0^; 

l.lu5 

252 ; 

50 

Workers in c4hpr metaJ.-s except prcclons stones *'tin. zinc, 
lead, tiiiicksiiver. etc.) 

i ' r 1 

15 

! 129 : 

OL 

■^Vorkers in mints die-sioliers, etc. 

131 

iu3 

1 530 I 


Total order 10. ... ... ... ...■ 

3IJ4S ; 

22,273 

1 71S ‘ 

' 1 

53 

Makers of iilass bangles, glass beads and necklaces and gla^s; 

1 




tar-rings etc. 

543 1 

‘?L 

: 167 i 

55 

Potters and eartlien pip? and bovrl makers 

28.830 ! 

2' .307 

739 i 

56 

Brick and the makers ... ... ... 

2.174 


718 , 


Total order IL,.. 

6T13 

1.914 

285 i 

58 i 

Manniaccure f matche.^ emcl explosive materials 

^01 ! 

135 

224 1 

59 < 

Mannlactnre of aerated and mineral vraters and lee. ...' 

37 i 

11 

i 297 ' 

’ 61 ' 

Manufacture and refiniug of vegetable oils ... 

5,269 ' 

i.T22 

i 327 ; 

; 62 '' 

Manufacture- and reilniug oi mineral oils 

588 

7 

12 ' 

i 

Manut'actoic oi paper, cardboard and papitr'inaoh:- 

19i 1 

bo 

; 170 J 

i 

TofiU order 12. ... ... ... ...1 

1 

37,868 1 

15,918 

i 420 

65 i 

Bice pioaBders and buskers and fioim grinders ... ...| 

830 ; 

2,776 

\ 3,194 ' 

66 

Bakers and biscuit makers ... ... ...■ 

347 1 

1 « 

t 222 ■ 

67 

Grain parchers, etc. 

88 1 

434 

; 4,932 ' 

i 68 

Batchers ... **. ... ... *.•! 

7,241 I 

4.050 

559 

! 72 ' 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, ere.. 

363 1 

369 

1,016 i 

i 74 i 

Toddy drawers ... ... ... ... ...i 

2S.520 ; 

7.?j5T 

247 I 

i 75 ! 

Manufacture of tobaccio, opium and gauja ... ...! 

223 

1.155 

; 1 

( 

! 

Total order IS.... ... ... ... 

190.791 ! 

97,332 

^ 5i £? 1 

i 

77 ; 

Tailors, mlilmers, dress makers, darners and einbro'derers’ 
on ilnen ... ... ... ... 

2i.5oS 

17,013 

r 

j 789 j 

78 ; 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

68,760 , 

15,637 


79 ■ 

Other industries pert‘aining to dress, gloves, socks, gaiters,; 
belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes, etc- ... ...! 

229 

6 

: 26 ! 

80 

, Washing, cleaning and clj'eiug ... ...i 

62.473 

55.799 

393 i 

SI ' 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers ... ...1 

-37,603 i 

S,802 

i 234 ' 

62 

Other Industries connected with the toilet (tattooers, sham-; 



, 1 


pooers, bath houses etc ) ... ... ... ...j 

4 ; 

25 

6,250 1 

1 

^ Total order 15.... 

26,314 

23,314 

' 88S 1 

85 

\ Lime burners, cement workers 

70 ' 

2,1B3 

' 30,471 1 

S6 1 

Excavators and well sinkers ... ... ...j 

33* 

1.002 

^ 2,973 i 

87 I 

i Stone cutters and dressers ... ... 

719 , 

2,516 

' 3,511 1 

8S i 

i Brick layers and masons ... ... . ...| 

24.974 ' 

17,427 

! 693 i 

89 1 

1 Builders (other than buildings made of bamboo or similarj 
1 materials?, painters, decorators of houses, tilers, plumbers, | 

1 i 

; 21^ i 

236 

I 1,102 ' 

1 


1 . 1 

f Total order 16.... ... ... ... ...j 

! I 

i 544 

\ 

205 

j 37S 

90 

i Persons engaged in making, assembling or repairing motor 

! i 


k 


vehicles or cycles 

j 288 ; 

155 

! 538 

91 

Carriage, cart, palki, etc,, makers and wheel wrights 

j ? 

51 

i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational).— Occupations of Ejemalbs by 
SUB-CLA bSBS AND SELECTED OeDEES AND GeOUPS.— {contd.) 


iGroup 

No. 

■ 

OCCUPATION 

Number oe Actual 
Workers 

Number of 
Females per 


Males 

Females 

1,000 Males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Total order 18.. 

35^461 

16,131 

45 

94 

Printers, lithographers, engravers, etc., 

183 

31 

168 

95 

Book binders and stitchers, envelope makers, etc. 

65 

82 

1,490 

96 

Mak ers of musical instruments 

77 

28 

363 

98 

■Workers laps eelons stones and metals, enamellers, Imitation 
jewellery makers, gilders, etc, 

30,726 

8,160 

233 

100 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc., makers, taxidermists, 
etc. ... 

74 

156 

2,108 

101 

Others including managers, persons (other than performers) 
employed in theatres and other places of public entertain- 
ment, employes of public societies, race-course service, 
huntsmen, etc... 

772 

122 . 

158 

103 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc.... 

3,207 

7,652 

2,333 


Sub-class IV.— 'Transport 

GI,95S 

28,362 

461 


Total order 20,*,. 

983 

216 

219 

107 

Shipowners and their employes, ship brokers, ships’ 
offi cers , engineer : , mariners and fir em en 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on the maintenance 
of harbours, docks, streams, rivers and canals (including 
constiTiction) 

13 

56 

4,307 

108 

626 

149 

238 

109 

Labourers employed on the construction and maintenance 
of harbours, docks, streams, rivers and canals ... 

32 

11 

344 


Total order 21,,,, 

32,131 

26,018 

499 

111 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads and bridges 

460 

6 

13 

112 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

23,619 

20,348 

861 

114 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding personal 
servants) connected with other vehicles 

21,228 

4,923 

232 

115 

Palki, etc, bearers and owners 

Porters and messengers ... ... ... 

4,859 

154 

31 

117 

1,922 

687 

306 


Total order 22»„, 

7^64 

2,262 

311 

■ 118 

Bail way employes of all kinds other than coolies 

5,279 

1,385 

262 

119 

Labourers employed on railway construction and mainten- 
ance and coolies and porters employed on railway premi-: 

ses ... 

1,985 

877 

441 


Total order 23.,.. 

1,377 

66 

42 

120 

Post ofSce, telegraph and telephone services 

1.577 

66 

42 


Sub-class V,— 'Trade ... 

334,267 

260,977 

737 


Total order 24,„, 

6,698 

2,625 

392 

121 

Bank managers, money-lenders, exchange and insurance 
agents, money changers and brokers and their employes.. 

6,698 

2,625 

392 


Total order 26. ... 

18,486 

5,633 

305 

123 

Trade in piece-goods, wool, eottonj silk, hair and othei 
textiles 

18,486 

5,638 

305 


1 Total order 27,,., 

2,709 

1,305 

481 

124 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc., and 
articles made from these ... 

2,709 

1,305 

481 


Total order 28 ... 

3,836 

348 

90 

125 

Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, bark, bamboo, thach, 
etc.... ... ... ... ... 

3,866 

348 

90 


Total order 29 ... 

377 

86 

228 

126 1 

Trade in^etals, machinery, knives, tools, etc... 

. 377 

86 

228 

I ; ' 

Total order SO 

/,330 

1,922 

ly 022 

: 127 

Tirade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

- . 1,880 

1,922 

1,022 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational). — Occupations of Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Groups.— ( conitL) 


Grouf 

No. 

1 

OCCUPATION 

I number of Actual 
i Workers 

i Number of 
Females per 


j 

1 Males 

; Females 

; 1,000 males 

1 1 

2 

1 ^ 

1 4 

5 

; 


Total orderBt ... 

386 

86 

, 

223 

128 

Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, 

\ 


• 


explosives, etc.) 

1 386 

86 

223 j 


Total order B2 

58^69 

SSA83 

1,129 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice. 

1 53,506 

66,307 

1,133 

130 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshops, sarais, etc., 



and their employes 

363 

176 

484 


Total order orj ... 

114,406 

i 102,020 

891 , 

131 

Fish dealers 

211 

1,520 

7,203 j 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condi- 





ments 

17,404 

13,046 

749 i 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

14,362 

20,718 

1,873 ; 

134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur, and molasses 

2,432 

70S 

291 : 

13S 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areeanut 
sellers 

28.642 

33A16 

1 

1,250 

136 

Grain and pulse dealers ... 

41,770 

24,699 

591 

i37 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers ... 

6,912 

5,049 

730 1 

138 

Dealers in sheep, goats, and pigs 

3,508 

2,167 

617 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

1 1,165 

797 

634 


Total order 34 ... 

6,750 

• 1,805 

267 

140 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress; 
and the toilet (hats, urobreilas, socks, ready-made shoes, 
perfnme.s, etc.) ... ... ... ...! 6,750 

1,805 

267 i 

! 


Total order 3o ,,, 

2ms 

2mS9 

i^ri 1 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding 

1,S99 

1,926 

1,014 1 

142 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware, 
bottles, articles for gardening, etc, ... 

186 

933 

1 

5,016 1 


Total order 36 ... 

3,736 

311 

83 i 

I 

143 

Trade in building materials (stones, plaster, cement, sand, 
thatch, etc.,) other than biicks, tiles and weedj’ materials.. 

3,736 

Sll 

I S3 I 


Total order 37 ... 

3,075 

986 

j 320 1 

144 

Dealers ahd hirers in mechanical transport, motors, cycles, 
etc.... 

185 

7 

! 33 I 

14-5 

Dealers in other carriages, carts, boats, etc. 

9 

158 

17,553 ; 

146 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses, 
mules, etc. 

2, -881 

1 

821 

! 

1 233 


Total order 3S ... 

14,687 

10,475 

j 

147 

Dealers in fire wood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc. 

14,6S7 

j 10,475 

713 


Total ord&r 39 ... 

13,982 

i 9,431 

674 

148 

Dealer's in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), 
clocks, optical instruments, etc. 

1,516 

949 

626 

149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackel, flowers, etc. ...1 

8,368 

, 8,368 

1,000 

150 

Publishers, book sellers, stationers, dealers in music, pictures,' 
musical instruments and curiosities ... ..J 

4,098 

1 114 

28 


Total order 40 ... 

102,03S 

54,597 

53$ 

161 

Dealers in rags, stable refu.se, etc. 

4 

1 

250 

152 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise 
unspecified 

101,734 

53,516 

526 

153 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. - ... 

79 

1,057 

13,379 

154 

Other trades (including farmers of pounds, tolls and mar- 
kets) 

218 

23 

lO-D 


Sub- CLASS VL-^PUBhlC FORCE 

84jl84 

30,646 

364 


Total order 41 ... 

34,147 

2,066 

60 

156 

Army (Indian States) ... 

30,851 

2,066 

67 


7ft 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational). — Occupations of Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Groups. — [contd.) 


Gron] 

No. 

* occupation 

NUMBER OP Actual 
Workers 

Number of 
Females per 
1,000 males^ 


Males 

Females 

1 

1 2 

i 

3 

4 

5 


Total order M ... 

30,037 

28,580 

571 

159 

Police 

18,528 

869 

47 

160 

Village -^atclimen 

31,509 

27,711 

879 


Sub-class VII.— Public administration 

120,668 

36,656 

303 


Total order 45 

120,668 

36,656 

303 

161 

Service of the State 

1,501 

46 

30 

162 

Service of indian and foreign States ... 

82,392 

20,362 

247 

163 

Municipal and other local (not village) service ... 

5,154 

3,000 

582 

164 

Village ofO-cials and servants other than watchmen 

31,621 

13,248 

419 


Sub-class Vin.— P rofessions and liberal arts. 

67,933 

18,044 

265 


Total order 46 ... 

19,830 

5,724 

289 

165 

Priests, ministers, etc. 

7,980 

2,246 

281 

166 

Eeligious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, eto. 

561 

119 

212 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

330 

9 

27 

168 

Temples, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim conduc- 
tors, clrcnmcisers 

10,959 

3,350 

306 


Total order 4^ ... 

7,529 

457 

61 

169 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kazis, law agents and 
mukhtiars 

7,327 

457 

62 


Total order 48 

8,518 

3,584 

420 

171 

Medical practitioners of aU kinds including dentists, 
oculists and veterinary surgeons 

7,220 

2,179 

302 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

1,298 

1,405 

1,082 


Total order 49 

23,938 

2,876 

120 

: 173 

Professors and teachers of all kinds ... 

19,627 

2,413 

123 

, 174 

Clerks and servants connected with education ... 

4,311 

463 

107 


Totalorder50 ... 

8,138 

5,403 

664 

176 

Architects, surveyors, engineers, and their employes 

1,210 

1,016 

840 

177 

Authors, editors, journalists, artists, photographers, sculp- 
tors, astronomers, meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, 
etc. ... 

1,036 

580 

534 

178 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of 
musical instruments (not military), singers, actors and 
dancers 

6,538 

3,309 

597 

179 

Canjurors, acrobats, fortune-ateliers, reciters, exhibitors of 
curiosities and vviid animals 

233 

498 

2,137 

I 

Sub-class IX.— Persons living on theib income 

8,288 

1 

4,529 

546 


Total order 51 ... 

8,288 

4529 

546 

180 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fundholders; 
and pensioners 

8,288 

4,529 

546 


Sub-class X.— domestic service ... 

108^86 

71596 

662 


Total order 52 ... 

108,386 

71,796 

662 

181 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, watchmen and other 
indoor servants.* 

102,994 1 

69,415 

674 

182 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc. 

Private motor drivers and cleaners ... 

5,089 

2,360 

463 

183 

303 

21 

69 


Bub-class XI.— Iksupficiently described occupations.. 

26$, 773 

281514 

1,054 


Total order 5B 

266,773 

281,314 

1,054 

184 

MantUacturefs, businessmen and contractors otherwise 
unspecified 

4,149 

592 

142 

185 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other emp- 
loyes in unapecifl ed offices , warehouses and shops 
Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

1,404 

1,084 

772 

186 

242 

92 

380 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational) — Occupations of Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Obders and Groups. — {condd.) 


IsUMliER OF ACTUAL 


i 

Gronpi 
Iso ; 

1 

I 

OCCUPATION 

VvOEEEES 

Niiraber of 
Females per 


; Males 

j 

Females 

l.CCO males 

1 

2 

3 

" j 

5 

[ 

187 

LaboTirers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

259,978 

279,546 : 

1,075 


SUB— CLASS xn.— Unproductive ... 

95,6X6 

76,939 

805 


Total order 54 

1,272 

241 

189 i 

! 

i 188 

Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses 

i 1,271 

241 

159 i 


Total order 55 ... 

; 93,639 

i 

76,616 

1 

818 \ 

189 

190 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 

Procurers and prostitutes ... ... ... ...; 

j 91,967 1 

; 1,672 j 

73,497 1 
• 3,119 1 

799 1 
1,865 ' 

! 


Total order 56 ... 

i 706 

102 j 

144 1 

\ 

191 

i 

Other unclas-sified non-productive industries ... ...i 

'< 706 

102 i 

^ i 

144 I 

i 



Group No. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yll (Ocodpational).— Selected Occupations. 


Occupation 


Popula- Popula- 
tion sup- tion sup- 
ported in ported in 

1921 1911 


Popula- Percentage . Percentage 

tion sup- of variation of variation 

ported in from 1901 from 1911 

1901 to 1911 to 1921 


Class A. — -Production of Raw Materials. 

SUB-GIiASS I.— EXPLOITATION OP 
ANIMALS AND VEGETATION. 

Order l.— Pastxu-e and Agriculture. 

Income from rent of agricultural land. 

Ordinary cultivators 

Agents, managers of landed estates, etc. 

Parm servants and field labourers 
Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, etc. 

'Wood cutters, fire- wood, etc. collectors ^ 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 
Sbeep, goat and pig breeders 
Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, 
camels, etc) 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

ORDER 2.- Fishing and Hunting 

Fishing 

Hunting 

STJB-OLASS II.-EXPLOITATIONlOF 
MINEEALS 

Class B.— 'Preparation and Supply of Meterial 
Substances. 

SUB-CLASS ni.-iNDUSTRY 

Order S.-^Textiles 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 
Cotton spinning, siting and weaving 
Rope, twine and string 
Wool carding and spinning, weaving of 
woollen blankets and carpets. 

Silk spinners and weavers 
Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and 
sponging of textiles 

Order 7. — ^Hides, skins and hard materials 
from the animal kingdom. 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, 
etc. 

Makers of leather articles, such as trunks, 
waterbags, saddlery or harness, etc, 
excluding articles of dress 
Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc, workers (except 
buttons) 

Order 8.— Wood 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 
Basket-makers and other industries, etc. 

Order 9.— Metals 

Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 
Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal 
Workers in other metals except precious 
metals, (tin zinc, lead, etc.) 

Order lO.—'Ceramics 

Brick and til e makers 

Order ll .—Chemical products properly 
so called and analogous 

Order 12— Food Industries 


Bakers and biscuit makers 
Grain parchers, etc. 

Butchers 

Sweetmeat makers, etc 
Brewers and distillers 
Toddy drawers 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja 


Order 13,—Indastries of dress and the toilet 


6 , 947,913 8 , 408,192 5 , 471,836 
6,927,017 8,3897 IB 5,471,452 


6,794,968 8781,829 5,436,981 


761,614 

3,607,366 

33,202 

1,763,562 

50,183 

60,841 

27,999 

52,732 

1,551 

434,043 

132,049 


20,896 I 
3 , 123,616 


731 803 
4,064,950 
34,540 
2,788,212 
22,804 
40,905 
42,418 
109,739 
413 

445,158 

107,889 


39,581 

3,473,561 

62,956 

1,023,643 

532,084 

5,127 

64,055 

19,070 

2,654 

213,183 

34,471 


18,474 384 

3 , 141,052 2 , 576,365 


711,837 

1772733 

1,682,751 

438753 

517750 

462,721 

17,317 

69,943 

42,932 

303,305 

302,745 

280,604 

18,072 

28,954 

994 

69,185 

89,095 

114,991 

1,189 

1,901 

772 

25,591 

22,810 

12,776 

28,300 

15,930 

7,959 


20,918 

7,061 

5,010 

7,083 

7,946 

1,499 

222 

461 

831 

167,411 

146,747 

130,392 

101,799 

37,903 

100,935 

65,612 

58,844 

29,457 

89,807 

88772 

94,465 

369 

409 


11,209 

12,925 

*’19,168 

501 

1,096 

-* 

112,970 

103714 

83,154 


3,710 

22^424 

103,037 


1,141 

19,211 

119,245 


25,166 

144,502 


+ 53:6 
+ 55*3 


-M ,748*8 
+ 17*0 
—45-1 
4-172*3 
—95*7 
4'697'8 
“33’7 
+475*4 
—84*4 

+108*8 

^212 9 

+134*3 

+2,657*9 

+4,772*5 

+ 21*9 

+ii*2 

+Ji*5 

+ 62*9 
+7*8 I 
+ 2,812*8 
—22*5 


+ 100*1 


+178*5 

-^17*6 

—26*2 

417*1 

—92*4 

—9*9 


542788 


642,448 


530,308 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII (Occupational).— Selected Occupations. — (contcl.) 


Group No. 

Occupation 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1921 

) 

1 Popula* 

* tion snp- 

1 ported in 

1911 

; Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1901 

Percent- 
age of va- 
riation 
from 1901 
to 1911 

! : 

Percent- j 
aga of va- | 
nation 1 
from 1911 j 
to 19*21 1 

1 

2 

3 

f 

* 

i 6 

} 

' i 

7S 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

164.528 

j 269,043 

1 234,674 

+ 14-6 

1 -38*8 

79 

Other industries pertaining to dress-gloves 

S48 

... 

i - ^ 

SI 

socks, gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes 
etc. 

Barbers, hair*di’essers and wig-makers 

93,323 

&5.S80 

S5,9S5 

—0*1 

' 

+ 8*4 

82 

Other industries connected with the toilet 

83 

225 

... 

-60’8 j 


Order 15. — Building Industries 

90.559 

112,174 

95,966 

^15'8 

-is-s 1 

86 

Esc a vatOL’s and well- sinkers 

2,31.5 

2,149 

17,153 

-S74 

+7-7 ! 

87.83 

Stone-cutters and dressers, brick-layers and 

88,821 

101,530 

73,347 

-f3S*4 

-17*4 1 


masons. 

OP.DER 18.— Other miscellaneous and 

114.S17 

97,951 

96.387 


j 

rl7‘2 ! 

98 

undefined industries. 

"Workers in precious stones, etc 

84,931 

93,489 

83,718 

4-U'6 

-9*1 

99 

Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces, etc. 

6 

2,871 

2,249 

•r27'6 

-99’7 

102- 

Contractors for the disposal of refuse, dust, 

20.139 

6,728 

8,800 

-23-5 

+199-3 

103 

etc. sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT. 


233,951 

69,129 > 

^93 7 

^44'1 


Order 20 .— Transport by water 

3.312 

2,667 

2,718 

—i'S 

-t24'1 1 

107 

Ship owners and their employees, etc. 

168 



... 


103“ 

Persons (inciuding labourers) employed on 

1,799 

2,336 

2,273 

-f2-7 

—22*9 

109 

110 

the maintenance of streams, rivers etc, 
Boat-owners, boat-men and tow- men 

L323 

331 

438 

-24-4 

+299-6 


Order 21 .— Transport by road 

161,876 

111,476 

52.168 


+45-2 

113- 

Owners, managers, and employes, etc. of 

51,959 

47,907 

28,135 

+70*2 

+ 8*4 

114 

115 

mechanically driven and other vehicles. 
Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and 

18,739 

1,674 

11,106 

—84*9 

+1,019*4 

116 

28 

1,335 

1,865 

—23*4 

—97*9 

117 

bullock owners and drivers. 

Porters and messengers 

5,387 

#,531 

8,193 

- +5*8 

-37*9 


Order 22 . — Transport by rail 

23,732 

18,609 

10,537 

+r6*6 

+27*5 

llS 

Railway employes of all kinds other than 

17.604 

13,794 

10,262 

+ 34*4 

+27*0 

119 

coolies. 

Labourers employed on railway construction, 

6,12 s 

4,815 

275 

4 * 35650*8 

! +27*2 


etc. 

Order 23 .— Post Office, telegraph and 

4,163 

1 

1,199 

3,706 

—67*6 

+547*2 


telephone services. 

SUB-GLASS Y.— TRADE 

1^18,696 

1,134,368 

824,485 

+57*5 

^6'$ 

121 

Order 24.-“Baiik5, establishments of credit. 

21,891 

22.223 

36,232 

^38^6 


122 

etc. 

Order 25 . — Brokerage, commission and 

543 

3,588 

3,001 

-hl9‘5 

-848 

123 

export, etc. 

Order 26.— Trade in textiles, etc. 

62,331 

81,139 

28,648 

4-ia5*2 

—23'1 

124 

Order 27 . — Trade in skins, leather and furs, 

9,468 

15,218 

5,454 

■i-179'0 

\ —377 

125 

etc. 

Order 28.— Trade in wood, etc. 

6,430 

8,521 

6,662 

-h2r7 

-36'2 

126 

Order 29,— Trade in metals, etc. 

2,574 

939 

1,150 

—2$-e 

+1684 

127 

Order 30. — Trade in pottery, bricks, tiles. 

6,329 

11,228 

7,427 

+ 5/7 

—43 '6 

128 

Order ai.—'Trade in chemical products, etc. 

1,233 

2,454 

13,351 

•-SI'S 

-497 


Order 32 .— Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc- 

224,277 

241,975 

129,571 

^86'7 

—73 \ 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, asrated waters and 

223,071 

241,714 

129,125 

= +871 

—T1 

130 

ice. 

Owners and managers of hotels, etc. and 

1,206 

261 

440 

—41*4 

+ 302*0 

1 

their employes. 

Order 33 .— Other trade in foodstuSs 

424,267 

391,941 

192,789 

■BIOS'S 

+5*2 

131 

Fish dealers 

\ 3,518 

24,960 

2,032 

+1,128-3 

-S5‘9 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt, etc. 

1 63.251 

i 112,156 

58,436 

+91-9 

—43*6 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee , poultry, eggs, 

1 74,322 

! 17,040 

14,977 ; 

+ 13-T 

+336*1 

134 

etc. 

Sellers of sw^eetmeats, sugar, gur, etc. 

13,026 

L 

4,656 

9,699 : 

-’51-9 

+ 179*7 


■79 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII (Oocdpational).— Selected Occupations.— (co«!;(Z,) 


& 

§ 

s 

OCCUPATION 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1921 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1911 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1901 

Percent- 
age of va- 
riation 
from 1901 
to 1911 

Percent- 
age of va- 
riation 
from 1911 
to 1921 

1 

2 

* 

4 

5 

6 

7 

135 

136 

137 
133 
13& 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, ect. 

Grain ^nd pnlse dealers 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc,, sellers 

Dealers in sbeep, ecc. 

Dealers in bay, grass and fodder 

112,371 

117,839 

24,088 

12,111 

3,741 

97,564 
106,171 
4,615 
19,400 
. 5,379 

65,322 

40,554 

2,972 

3,356 

6,441 

+76-3 
-biers 
+55'2 
+478‘0 
— ri 

+ 15*1 
+ 10*9. 
+421.9 
—37*5 
•*-30*4 

140 

Order 34.— -Trade in clothing and toilet 
articles, etc. 

17,846 

16,622 

11,141 

+49-1 

+7-3 


Order 35. — Trade in furniture 

9,546 

7,670 

20,606 

^62-7 

+24-4 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, cnrtainSj etc. ... 

7,820 

6,117 



+ 27*8 

14S 

Order 36. — Trade in building materials etc. 

5,273 

1,260 

2,233 

—441 

+318-4 

144- 

146 

147 

Order 37. — Trade in means of transport ... 

7,371 

15,337 

14,565 

^7-0 

—32-7 

Order 38.— Trade in fuel, etc. 

39,800 

25,880 

2,437 

+ 961-9 

+33-4 


ORDER 39.— Trade in luxury, etc. 

48,913 

46,316 

45,630 

-\-15 

+5-6 

148 

149 

150 

Dealers in precious stones, etc. ... 

Dealers in common bangles, etc. 

Pnblisliers, book-sellers, stationers, etc. 

6,392 

33,766 

8,765 

7,265 

38,144 

907 

4,794 

38,710 

+ 51-5 
.-^1*4 

'-12*0 ' 
—11*5 
+866*3 


Order 40.— Trade of other sorts, etc. 

331,604 

241,787 

303,368 

—205 

+ 57*/ 

151 

153 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. 

12 

1,549 

80 


... 

+5,063*3 


Class C.— -Public Administration and Liberal 
Arts. 

763,092 

719,621 

728,147 

— 11 

+6*0 


SUB-OCiASS vr.— PUBLIC FOECE. 

226,222 

164,398 

104,312 

+37-6 

+37-6 


Order a.—Army 

73,229 

68,750 

64,468 

-4-6*5 

+6-5 

155 

156 

Army (Imperial) ... ... 

Army (Indian States) 

8,010 

65,219 

5,554 

63,198 

22,227 

42,241 

—75-6 

-f49*5 

+ 44'4 
+3*2 


Order 44.— Police ... 

152,993 

95,648 1 

39,844 

+ 240-0 

+50*0 

160 

Yillage watchmen 

110,202 

60,513 

38,770 

+56*0 

+82*1 

161 

162 

163 

164 

SDB-CLASS YIL— PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TBAXION. 

Order 45. — Public Administration 

Service of the State ... 

Service of Indian and Foreign States ... 

Municipal and other local service 

YOIage ofacials and servants other than 
watchmen. 

335,459 

3,521 
212,380 
20,374 1 
99,184 

346,184 

4,567 

130,831 

8,926 

201,860 

508,037 

12,967 

156,971 

84,043 

254,056 

1 

—31-8 

—647 

—16-6 

—89*3 

—20-5 

—3-0 

^22-9 

+62*3 

+128*2 

—67*0 


SUB-CLASS YIII.-PROFESSIONS AND 
DABEBAL ARTS. 

201,411 

209,039 

115,798 

4-50*5 

—3-6 


Order 46. — Eeligion 

60,429 

101,187 

41,128 

+ 146-0 


165 

166 

167 

168 

Priests, ministers, etc, 

Eeligious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, 
etc. 

Catechists, readers, church and mission 
service. 

Temple , hurial or burning ground service, 
pilgrim conductors, oircumcisers. 

23,609 

2,094 

702 

34,124 

57,809 

33,743 

2,217 

7,418 

■ 6,543 
25,637 

3,032 

6,916 

+942*9 

+31*6 

—26’ 8 

+ 7‘2 

—69*3 

—93*7 

—68*3 

+ 360*0 


Order 47.— Law 

27,118 

6,863 

6,984 

—1-7 

+295-2 

169 : 

170 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kazis, law 
agents and mukhtiars. 

Lawyers* clerks, petition writers, etc.. 

6,641 

477 

6,835 

28 

6,052 

932 

+12‘9 

^ —96*9 

\ +289*7 

+1,603*5 


Order 48.— Medicine 

29,499 

30,973 

19,288 

+60-5 

—4‘r 

171 

172 

Medical practitioners ol all kinds, etc. 
Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, etc. ... 

22,963 

6,536 

23,760 

7,213 

15,790 

3,498 

+50*4 
+ 106*2 

—3*3 

—9*3 

. I73h 

; 

Order 49.r^fnstruGtxon 

57,063 

23,574 

9,856 

+i89-l 

^125-0 

Order so.—’i/etters and Arts and 


46^42 

38,542 

+20-4 

-412 

m 

178 

Pnhlio scribes, stenographers, etc. 

Music composers and mastera, etc. 

71 

16,829 

"*33,774 

" 23,934 

"+41*1 

—50*1 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII (Occupational).— Selected Occupations.— (concZf?.) 


Group No. 

Occupation 

Population 
supported in 
1921 

Population 
supported in 
1911 

1 

: Population 
supported in 
1901 

Percentage 
ef variation 
from 1901 
to 1931 

• Percentage 
j of variation 
; from 1911 
: to 1921 

1 

2 

, 3 

4 

; ^ 

\ 

6 

1 


Class D. — Miscellaneous, 

1,637,149 

l,i05,sil 

2,364,048 

—53*2 

■f48-0 1 


SUB-CLASS IX.— 51. PERSONS LIVING 
ON THEIR INCOAIE 

31.773 

23,377 

31.737 

-45-1 

~ll-9 ’ 


SUB-CLASS X.— 52. DOIIESTIC SBKVICE. 

344,303 

421,147 

390,882 


—181 1 

131 

Cooks, ivater-carriers, door-keepers, etc. 

1 331,195 ■ 

•106,131 1 

371,738 1 

-rS-2 

—13-4 ! 

182 

Private grooms, coaclimeii, dog boys, etc. ... 

1 12,363 ; 

14,&C6 j 

19,144 1 

1 

-2rs 

— 1?3 \ 

1 


! SUB-CLASS XL— 53. IN3CPFICIENTLY 

described occupations 

j 942,877 i 

1 ; 

330J43 i 

1.524,628 : 

! 

: i 

; f 

...75'0 

; -^148-0 

184 

Tdauufacturers. business -men, etc. 

12,559 1 

0,823 1 

9.652 i 

—29*2 

-r63’9 

185 

Cashiers, accountants, etc. ... ...j 

4,767 i 

8,073 j 

101,804 j 

— 92’0 

j —40*9 

186 

Mechanics otherwise unspeciked 

1,065 ' 

1,090 j 

; 

! 

i 0-2 


SUB-CLASS Xri.— UNPRODUCTIVE. ...| 

317,990 

276.139 i 

i 

396,781 \ 

-30‘4 

^zs.i 1 

1S8 

1 Ordeb 54.--'Inmates of jails, asylums etc. ! 

1,966 : 

3,428 i 

9,077 : 

—62-2 

-426 1 

1 

189- 

19i 

Order -35~~56.— Beggars, vagrants, prosti- 
i tutes, etc. " j 

316,024 ; 

272,711 i 

387,704 

-^2 9 '6 

+ I5-S i 

1 i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occotational).— Occupation of Selected Castes. 


Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,0 l 0 
workers 
engaged 
«n each 
)ccupation 

No. Of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste and occupation 

0 

No. per 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
ccupation 

No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

HINDU. 






1—BHOI 



9— GOBNDLA, 



Fishermen 

261 

667 

Toddy sellers 

340 

721 

Cultivators 

174 

1,285 

Cultivators 

125 

493 

Field labourers, etc. 

85 

1,161 

Field labourers, etc 

122 

708 

Laboui’ers nnspecified 

20 

854 

Labourers unspecified 

14 

522 

Others ... 

460 

891 

Others ... 

399 

382 

2— BBAHMAN. 



10—Hatkar 



Priests 

93 

63 

Cultivators 

297 

227 

Cultivators 

200 

351 

Field labourers, etc. 

320 

2,303 

Trade ... 

66' 

177 

Labourers unspecified 

78 

108 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. 

36 

23 

Others ... 

305 

682 

Persons living on their income. 

45 

373 




Others ... 

560 

156 







11-~Kalal. 



3— CHAKALA- 









Liquor sellers 

2S3 

1,363 

"Washerioen... 

462 

862 







Cultivators 

438 

548 

Cultivators 

78 

345 

Field Labourers, etc. 

43 

90 

Field labourers, etc 

77 

1,157 

Labourers unspecified 

1 

1,297 

Labourers unspecified 

20 

1,470 

Others 

265 

678 

Others ... ... ... 

363 

741 







12— Kapu. 



4— Chambhau. 









Cultivators ... 

343 

692 

Shoe maketa 

3tS 

263 







Field labourers, etc. 

240 

385 

Cultivators 

65 

1,470 

Trade ... 

7 

645 

Field labourers, etc. 

163 

2,380 

Persons living on their income. 

13 

393 

Labourers unspecified 

79 

1,085 

Domestic service ... 

69 

136 

Others ... 

378 

445 

Labourers unspecified 

15 

1,057 




Others ... 

313 

177 

5“*I)BWAHC5 OR KOSHTI. 









13—KOLI. 



Weavers ... 

310 

649 







Cultivators 

388 

49B 

Cultivators 

151 

541 




Field labourers, etc. 

184 

1,368 

Field labourers, etc. 

128 

2,151 

Trade ... 

100 

180 

Labourers unspecified 

45 

2,203 

Labourers unspecified 

60 

2.164 

Others ... 

439 

1,102 , 

Others ... 

195 

1,362 







14— KOMATI- 



6— DHA17GAR. 









Traders ... 

448 

468 

Shepherds 

257 

550 







Cultivators 

36 

952 

Cultivators 

205 

1,031 

Persons living on their income 

i 35 

1,072 

Field labourerSj etc. 

170 

3,165 

Labourers unspecified 

9 

1,017 

Labourers unspecified 

49 

2,886 

Others ... 

'1 472 

1,316 

Others ... 

819 

916 







15'-*KUMBHAR ... 



7— DBOBI. 









'Potters ... 

370 

672 

Washermen 

32B 

808 







Cultivators 

66 

767 

Cultivators 

100 

314 

Field labourer^ etc. 

36 

1,980 

Field labourers, etc, 

156 

846 

Trade ... 

48 

802 

Labourers unspecified 

45 

255 

Labourers unspecified 

15 

892 

Others ... 

371 

1,119 

’ Others ... 

465 

760 

8— Golla, 



16— 'Kurma 



I Cowherds ... 

239 

471 

Shepherds... 

398 

889 

Cultivators 

208 

750 

Cultivators 

172 

2,577 

Field labourers, etc. 

256 

3,357 

Field labourers, etc. 

64 

3,759 

Labourers unspecified 

12 

2,224 

Labourers unspecified 

7 

981 

Others ... . ... 

285 

424 

^ . Others 

359 

1,518 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occupational).— Occupation op Selected Castes— 


Caste and occupation 

No. per ' J. J 
1-0“ 1 leioale 

j engaged , qqq 

1 on each , 

occupation: 

Caste and occupation 

i No. per 
! 1,000 
: workers ; 
i engaged | 

■' on each | 

' occupation j 
i 

i 

No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,060 
males 

1 

in ' 3 ^ 

'; ! ! 

J - : 

1 

! 2 

3 


HINDU— (coJifd.) 

17 — lilNGAYAT, 

Traders and shopkeepers 

t 

Cultivai'or.-^ ... 

Fieldlabour Ts, etc.... 

Per'^ons livhu on their income.. 
Domestic service ... ...| 

Labourers unspecified ... I 

Others ... ... ...j 

18 — Lohar. 

Blacksmiths 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 

Trade 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

19 — Madiga. 

Menial service 
Cultivators 

Field labourers, etc. , . . | 

Persons living on their income! 
Labourers unspecified ...i 

Others ... ... 


25— MUTP.aSI. 


20— Mahar. 


Menial service 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Persons living on their 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 


I 21— Mali. 

I Gardeners... 

Field labourers, etc 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

22— MANGALA. 

Barbers ... 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Domestic service ... 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 


2S— Mabatha. 
Cultivators 


Income from rent of land 
Field labourers, etc. . . 

Balsers of live-stock, milkmen! 

and herdsmen ...j 

Trade ... —j 

Persons living on their income.’ 
Domestic service ... ...i 

Labourers unspecified ...l 
Others ... — ...' 


24— MUNNUR. 
Cultivators 


252 \ 

339 

119 j 

1,909 

1-5 1 

776 

51 

1,159 

40 

1,170 

22 i 

604 

501 i 

694 


273 

j SS3 

111 

j 

1 1,636 

212 

1 4,118 

income 

! 333 

54 

; 734 

335 

i 938 

J 261 

1 

1^33 

...! 230 

291 

...i 22 

221 

...i 487 

; 367 

j 

212 

131 

280 

770 

146 i 

2,775 

76 1 

796 

...j 31 

1,732 

255 f 

483 


Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 


26— N Amu (War!!- ! 


Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc... 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 


Field labourers, etc. 
Domestic service ... 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 


27— Pakchal, 


Cultivators 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

28— Rajput. 

Soldiers ... 

Cultivators 
Trade ... 

Domestic service ... 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

29— Sale. 

Weavers ... 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 


Religious beggars 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

31— SUKAE 
Goldsmiths 

Cultivators 

Persons living on their income 
Domestic service ... 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

32— SUTAR. 

Carpenters 

Cultivators 
Domestic service ... 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

' 33— Telaga. 

Cultivators 

Income from rent of land 
Field labourers, etc. 

Trade ... 

Persons living on their income 
Domestic service ... 

Labourers unspecified 
j Others ... 


...! 204 

1 64.5 

...; 399 

' 1,363 

...j 31 

j 209 

249 

1 682 

t 

265 

i 

1 352 

155 

i 889 

...| 36 

! 240 

...' 68 

8,000 

...I 476 

I 

2,342 

.J 256 

226 

218 

\ 

13 

45 

897 

4S1 

1,312 

72 

i 

3 

.J 237 

932 

..! 74 

442 

143 

1,461 

70 

467 

404 

386 

i 

i 

•i 

i 

543 

i 

..t 88 i 

313 

-1 94 1 

805 

3 I 

110 

423 

364 

363 

1,084 

93 I 

430 

51 1 

l,o08 

21 j 

764 ^ 

472 f 

1 ! 

656 

i I 

.! 286 i 

! t 

27 

94 1 

2,858 

1 33 i 

10,922 

1 27 , 

59,474 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occupational) — Occupation of Selected Castes — { contd ) 


. Caste and occupation 

0 

No. per 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
ccupation 

No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste and occupation 

0 

No. per 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
ccupation 

No. of 
female 
workers 

3er 1,000 

males 

1 

2 I 

. 3 

1 

2 . 

3 

HINDU— (cojwid.) 

' 








42— SHEIEIH. 



34— Teli. 









Income from rent of land 

39 

450 

Oapressers 

480 

973 

Cultivators... 

266 

605 




Field labourers, etc. ... 

82 

172 

Cultivators 

83 

638 

Industry ... 

4 


Field labourers, etc. 

52 

2,491 

Trade 

65 

96 

Labourers unspecified 

15 

537 

Public Force 

76 


Otners ... 

370 

537 

Public Administration 

78 

12 




Lawyers, doctors and teachers ... 

17 

29 




Persons living on their income ... 

23 

400 

35— UPPABA. 



Domestic service 

119 

842 




Labourers unspecified 

51 

966 

Masons 

35S 

789 

Others 

180 

146 

Cultivators 

85 

30 




Field labourers, eta 

62 

1,159 

CHEISTIA.N. 



Labourers unspecified 

21 

1,711 




Others ... 

477 

1,544 







43— Anglo-Indian. 



36— Yelama, 



Trade 

118 

163 




Public Force 

160 


Cultivators 

304 

1,307 

Public Administration 

140 

229 




Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

96 

732 

Income from re nt of land 

123 

1,252 

Others 

486 

594 

Field labourers, etc. 

152 

96 




Labourers unspecified 

47 

493 




Others ... 

374 

812 

44— ABMENIAN, ... ' 



37— WaddaR. 



Trade 

571 





Others 

429 

333 

Stonebreakers 

428 

835 




Cultivators 

24 

■1,170 . 

1 45— European ... 



Field labourers, etc. 

109 

344 




Labourers unspecified 

- 178 

1,047 

Trade 

43 


Others ... 

261 

3,642 

Transport... 

62 

... 




Industry ... 

4 


38— Wanjaei. 



Public Force 

687 

... 




Lawyers, doctors and teachers ... 

42 

88 

Cultivators. 

375 

593 

Others 

162 

129 

Field labourers, etc. 

80 

509 




Labourers unspecified 

16 

lj073 

46— Indian Christian. 



Otners ... 

529 

803 







Cultivators 

162 

637 




Field labourers, etc. ... 

293 

894 

MUSALMAN. 



Baisers of live-stock, milkmen 






and herdsmen 

37 

93 

39— Moghad. 



Industry ... 

9 

25 




Trade 

60 

311 

Income from rent of land 

62 

321 

Eeligious ... 

7 

774 

Cultivators 

237 

928 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers... 

7 

912 

Public Force 

70 

7 

Domestic service 

148 

2,077 

, Public Administration 

99 

40 

Labourers unspecified 

73 

110 

Labourers unspecified 

88 

378 

Others 

204 

390 

Others 

444 

449 




! 40— Pathan. 



ANIMISTIC, 



Income from rent of land 

73 

646 




Cultivators 

181 

882 

47— Bhil. 



Field labourers, etc. ... 

39 

35 




Public Force 

108 

4 




Public Administration 

79 

31 

Hunters ... 

^08 

209 

Labourers unspecified 

107 

1,859 




Others 

413 

429 

Cultivators 

72 

769 




Field labourers, etc. 

226 

1,374 

41— Sybd. 



Labourers unspecified 

133 

574 




Others ... 

.. 461 

337 

Income from rent of land 

84 

812 




Cultivators 

212 

326 




Field lal)Ourerfi, etc. ... 

43 

33 

t 48 — Gond. 



Trade ... 

77 

197 




Public Force 

76 

1 - 1 




Public Administration 

89 

1 3f 

) Cultivators 

28B 

1 429 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

1C 

1 124 

1 



Domestic service ... 

14^ 

i 64^ 

t Field labourers, etc, , 

355 

S 2,230 

Labourers unspecified 

64 

i 1,05{ 

5 Labourers unspecified . 

15 

1 66 

Others ... 

.. ‘ ' 20] 

L 361 

J Others ... ... ^ 

34*; 

r 494 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occupatio>jal)._Occupation of Selected Castes— 


! 1 
! No. per ‘ 

i a, 000 

* 1 female 

1 workers 

Caste and occupation ! engaged ^ 

i on each 
^occupation 

Caste and occapation 

1 No. per 
1,000 
workers 
; engaged 
; on eaeb 
occupation 

No. of j 
female '■ 
workers f 
per 1,000 i 
males 

I 

2 j 

3 

1 

! - 

i 

5 

ANIMISTIC— (coni!,?.) 

j 

! 



: j 


49— Laaibada. 

i 

; 





Carriers ... 

108 I 

752 

50 ‘YEBKALA- 



Cultivators 

S23 ' 

601 

Basketmakers 

379 

614 

Field labourers, etc. 

loO : 

390 


i 

' i 

Kaisers of live-stock, milkmen 



Cultivators 

26 

603 

and berdsmen ... ... i 

75 1 

5 

Field labourers, etc. 

...i 80 

: 1.059 

Trade ... ... ... ’ 

11 

423 

Labourers unspecified 

...! 81 

i 1,059 

Labourers unspecified 

41 i 

961 : 

Otbers ... 

...j 434 , 

i 1,133 

Others ... 

287 i 

603 


i ’ 

i 
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SUBSIDIARY table IX (Occupational).— Number of persons employed 

ON RAILWAYS, IRRIGATION AND POST OFFICE. 


Class of persons employed 

Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians 

Indiana 

Kemarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Eailways, 




Total persons employed. 

428 

20,469 


Ter sons directly employed 

428 

16,346 


Offloers 

34 

7 


Snbordinates drawing more than Bs. 75 p. m. 

176 

366 


Subordinates drawing from Es, 20 to Es. 75 p. m. ... 

198 

3,854 


Subordinates drawing under Es. 20 p. m. 

20 

12,119 


Fersoiis indirectly employed ... 

... 

4,123 


Contractors ... ... ... 

... 

132 


Contractors^ regular employes ... 

... 

394 


Coolies 

... 

3,597 


Irrigation Department. 




Total persons employed. 

9 

25,055 


Per soT^s directly employed 

9 

S,S29 


OfScers ... ... ... ... 

4 

31 


Upper Subordinates ... ... ***1 

2 

117 


Lower Subordinates 

2 

210 


Clerks 

1 

224 


Peons and other servants 

... 

912 


Coolies 

... 

4,035 


Persons indirectly employed 

... 

19^26 


Gontraotorsj 

... 

334 


Oontractors’ regular employes ... 

... 

458 


Coolies 

... 

18,734 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX (Occupational).— Number of persons employed 

ON RAILWAYS, IRRIGATION AND POST OFFICE. — {concld.) 


Class of persons employed 

Post office 

;< 

Telegraph 

Department 

Remarks 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians 

Indians 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians 

Indians 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total persons employed 

8 

3,676 

4 

6 

Figures 






Under 

[1) Post and Telegraph 

8 

3,594 

4 

6 

‘post 






office’ 

Supervising offlcers (including probationary 





in?9ude 

Superintendents and Inspectors of Post Ofidces 





those for 

and Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of 





H. E. H. 

Telegraphs and all officers of higher rank than 





the 

these). 

... 

21 

... 


Ni2?am’s 

Postmasters, including Deputy Assistants, Sub 





post offices 

and Branch postmasters. 

5 

369 

... 

... 

also. 

SignaEing establishment including warrant 






officers, non-cohimissioned officers, military 






telegraphists and other employes. ... 

... 

... 

3 

1 


Miscellaneous agents, school masters, station* 






masters, etc 

... 

319 




Qerks of all kinds 

3 

174 

... 



Postmen 

»»• 

1,00S 

... 



Skilled labour establishment including foremen, 






instrument makers, carpenters, black-smiths, 






mechanics, sub-inspectors, line-men and line- 






riders and others. 

... 

... 

1 

A 


Unskilled labour establishment including line- 






coolies, cable guards, batterymen, telegraph 






messengers, peons and other employes. 

... 

87 

... 

1 


Boad establishment consisting of overseers, mn- 






ners, clerks and booking agents, boatmen, syces,' 






coachmen, bearers and others 

... 

1,619 

••• 

... 


[2) Mmlway Mail Service... 

... 

82 

... 

... 


Supervising officers (including Superintendents' 






and Inspectors of sorting). 

... 

2 

... 

... 


Clerks of all kinds 

... 

4 

... 

... 


Sorters 

... 

40 

... 

... 

i 

Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, porters, etc. 

... 

36 

... 

... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I flNDUSTEiALj.— D istbibution of iKDtiSTP.iES AXD Persons Employed. 




General Distribution of Industries and Persons employed 


: ' ! 

; : 5 


X 

1 Number of Persons employed 


1 1 

Industrial Establishment 


Direction, 
Total ' supervision 

and clerical 

Skilled ■ 
workmen 

Unskilled ia 

bourers 


1 

Districts where 

ciiledy located , § ’5: 5 ■ 

i|||| 1 

^ Males Fe- '| 1.1 i f 

‘males - ^ A 

1 

Adults 1 

i 

Chiidren 

j Ci ' w , 

Si 


9 

: ;a' 

1 ? ' ? 7: 

S ' 1 ’ 

? 1 1 

J, , s 

ilij §“! 



i S 'm S 



S 1 

A ' 

-i 

1 

1 

2 1 
i 

t ■ ; 1 , 

3 ^ 4 5 6'7’8'9 

10 ; 11 ! 

12 ! 13 

U i 15 

i 16 ; 17 1 


Total ...|200 Hytlerabad State 

! i ’ 

Textile Industries ...i 99, Mate 

Cotton Ginning Fac-^ Waraugal, AdilaO 
tories. ! | bad, Nizamabad, j 

Aurangabad, I 
Nander. Par- )- 
bliani, Gulbarga, j 
Osmanabad and | 
Eaicbur. j 

Atraf-i-Baida, 1 
Warangai, Au- 
rangabad, Nan- 
der, Parbhani, 
Gulbarga. Osma- 
uabad and Eai- 
clmr. 


Cotton Ginning and [ 41 
Pressing Factories! 


Cotton Pressing Fac- 
tories. 

Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving Mills. 


I ) 


1,246 573 3.,.! 244\.J 464\ ... 


3! Aurangabad and 
Jsander. 


I 


I 


Cotton and Silk hand-j 1 0 \ 
loom Factories. 


Hyderabad City, 
the t .)wns of | ■ 

Aurangabad and f i 
Gulbarga. J 


Hyderabad City. ') 
Warangal. Mah- 
I bubnagar and 
; Gulbarga. 


IL Wood Industries 

! III. 3Ietal Industry 
lY. 


Y. 

YI. 

YIL 

YIII. 


Production and trans-, 
mission of physical ' 
forces. ; 

Earthen ware Indus- i 
tries. ' 

Industries connected ; 
with Chemical Pro | 
ducts. I 

Food Industries 


Quarries of 
rocks. 


hard 


ISj Hyderabad City, 
I Nizam a bad and 
! Auraugabad. 

1 Hyderabad City 

1; Hvderabad Gitr 


Xj Hyderabad Citj 
” Hyderabad City 


31 : Hyderabad City, 1 
, Witrarig.d, Adila- j 
bad, Mahbubna- 
gar. NaU'onda. | 
Parbhani and ] 
Gulbtiiga, J 

9 Atraf-i-Bakla, "j 
Mahbubnagar, { ! 
! Aurangabad, ^ 
Nander and Gul- j ! 


84 49 

\ 

2,997 710 

* * 

288 188 


5S2 

7S7 

144 

32 

126! 

L432 


3... 20 ", 


25,900 6,957; 

83;.. 

j 

.1,408;. 

-7, 403:700 

14,882 5,083 2,124 1, 174;243 

U2j 

5,666 1,8.53 

3;., 

.! 6451. 

1,922 134 

2,7lli 1,444: BSo\ 275 299 

&6i 

( 

1.05! 333 

i 

. 240. 

330 l\ 

430i 282 5i\ 50283 

79\ 


502 511 33] 621421 


46 29 9] 20387 


55 


\279\ 


94.,, 994119] 1,626 463 283 I28\214\l2S\ 


1 !...' 


I ! ' 

58, J 114 14 


123'-.: 214 ... 

I i i 

11'— i 4S4i 1 

; ; I ■ ! 

49i— i so' ' 


107 159 9) 156201 53 


13 


2:^0 


12Li 29 ... 


15 L 

221 , 

44; 


16' iO; 10 


94i 


66 ; 


139:-! 360. 16' 672 142! 211; 12^ 


2,645' 1,293 


6001 


1931 


911 


42| 


631 63^ 

i I 

129* 246! 


46l-.; 37: ... ' 2,50i‘ 1,241; 58. 52;|480; 29| 




harga- J 

1 



; ' 

; 

1 

1 




1 

{ 

IS. Construction oi means 
of transport. 

22, 

Hyderabad City '] : 
Atraf-i-llalda, 5 ■ 

Warangal, Nizam- \J 
a bad, Auranga- | 
bad, Parbhani i ’ 
and Gulbarga J 

4,182' 

l-50! 

35,... 

i 

! 

129...’ 

, 

2,347 

1 

i 

j 

IjoS-j: 

i 

! 

1 

103; 

j 

i 

76; 

86 

28: 

i 

i 

( 

S. Mines (Collieries) ... 

1; 

- 

Y’arangal 

9,S26i 

! 

3,348 

24...' 

93... 

1,701 

583, 

6,80-5, 

2,132; 

j 

1,198 

683 

309 

SI. Industries of luxury. 

lOi Hyderabad City ... 

3531 

... 

3!-. 

87!... 

182 

- 

81: 


... 

... ; 


SII. Industries of dress ... 

3 

Hyderabad City — 


■ \ 

5 

... 

7|..J 

-39 


■ i 

1 

i 

10 


... 

SIIL Leather ’ and other j 
Industries. " - ; 

2 

Hyderabad City ... 

64, 

1 

*"• i 

... 

...| 8... 

i ! 

22 

... 1 

, 18! 

1 

! 1 

J 

16' 

... 

... 


167 

1%: 

sssl 


81 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 (Industeial). — Paetictjlabs of Establishments Employing 20 oh 

MORE Persons in 1911 and 1921. 


Industries 


- ■ 1. 

Establishments Employing 20 or 
more persons 

1 

i 

X 

0 

43 

X 

fS 

M 

1 

"S 

H 

0 

1 
rf 

Wood Industries 

cc 

.2 

a 

d 

43 

0 

Production ana cyans- 
mi salon of physical 
forces 

OQ 

.2 

w 

d 

'd 

s 

0 

c3 

d 

0 

.3 

13 

CO 

§2 

rt.S 

8a 

CO 2 

© A 

SO 

43 ^ 

^ rd -{g 

p 43 0 

^ E 

p K-fd 



K3 

0 

1 
a 

ri 

0 

0 

pq 

m 

0 

0 

w 

nd 

^3 

0 

CO 

© 

d 

d 

cy 

Constrnction of means of 
Transport 

§ 

a 

§ 

Industries of luxury 

Industries of dress 

B 

3 

i.2 

Ox 

d d 

B f3 

. 

2 

3 

4 

5 ; 

6 . 

7. 

1 1 

8 ! 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

( 

IS j 

u 

1 

15 

f 1921 ... 

128 

49 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

18 

9 

22 

1 

6 

2 

2 

A . Total Eslablishments. 

[1911 ... 

121 

63 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

15 

3 

8 

3 

2 

3 

13 

(i) Directed by GoYern- fl921 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

... 


3 

1 

... 


3 


«i. 

ment or Local Authori- -j 















ties ll911 ... 

6 

... 

1 

1 

1 


... 

2 




1 



(ii) Directed by Registered 

Companies [1911 

30 

12 

... 


... 

... 

... 


8 

9 

1 

... 


... 

27 

16 




... 

3 


1 

4 

3 

... 



(iii) Owned by Private \ 1921 ... 

84 

84 

11 

... 

... 

1 

3 

15 

... 

13 

... 

3 

2 

2 

' Persons ... J.1911 ... 

88 

47 

2 

... 

... 


. ... 

13 

... 

/J 


1 

3 

13 

( 1921 

{a) Bum^eans or Anglo- } 

6 

1 




... 

3 


... 



1 

2 

... 

mm. ___ 

2 



t .r 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 


e»a 

1 



ri92i ... 

78 

'54 

11 

... 


J 

... 

IS 


’ 13 

... 

2 

... 


(&) I?idians •{ 















[1911 ... 

86 

47 

2 

2 


1 

... 

12 

2 

4 

... 


3 

13 

fl921 ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

(c) Others ■{ 















1 1911 ... 




... 


... 



... 

... 

... 



... 

[1921 ... 

31,726 

6 , '723 

582 

788 

144 

50 

' ’72 

1,526 

3,938 

4,332 

1 13,174 

287 

46 

64 

B. Number of Persons Emp- 4 













loyed. [1911 . 

24,317 

6,659 

132 

777 

40 

25 

105 

791 

1,061 

1,521 

10,323 

61 

90 

682, 

(a) Direction, super vi* fl92l ... 

1,191 

420 

123 

16 

50 

4 

8 

149 

4g 

164 

t 122 

69 

0 


sion & clerical 4 















[1911 ... 

1,463 

565 

18 

“9(7 3 


• 36 

85 

23 

1 18C 

) 40C 

• 8 

; 1 

54 

[1921 ... 

7,642 

1,72.5 

214 

485 

50 

26 

1 15 

285 

37 

2,356 

; 2,234 

167 

■ 29 

22 

(b) Skilled workmen 4 

[1911 ... 

7,‘^o6 

! 

1 1.974 

72 

189 

15 

4 

t 25 

219 

' 624 

t 1,88£ 

> 2,618 

t 24 

: 44 

i 163 

fl921 ... 

22,893 4,578 

245 

287 

14 

2C 

1 49 

1,092 

1 3,852 

! 1,8L 

} 10,818 

1 51 

6 

1 34 

(c) Unskilled labour 4 











[1911 ... 

14,998 

4,120 

42 

498 

22 

21 

44 

487 

414 

i 1,45( 

5 7,30f 

; 29 

1 4^ 

1 465 

(i) Adult women per f 

341 

550 

... 



80C 

) ... 

148 

496 

1 6^ 

J 312 

1 

... 

... 















1,000 adult men I 1911 

(ii) Children (of both sexes) J *" 

per 1,000 adults. [1911 

391 

1,007 

lie 

1C 

375 

i 4 , 00 c 

) ... 

239 

1 19( 

) 3' 

1 354 

( 45 

( 10( 

)| 154 

165 

I 6.5 

62S 

299 


11] 

L 89 

450 

1 2£ 

) 6( 

5 21[ 

) ... 

... 

889 















124j 197 

I 

27G 

Q4 

... 

3,20( 

) 1,316 

323 

( 14( 

) i 

^ 9^ 

1 26C 

) 36' 

i 110 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III (Inddstrial) Organization of Establishments. 


Industrial EstablisJimeiits 


Type of 'Organisation 

■ i 

1 

JO 

1 

1 

3 

s 

% 

0 

ffl 

0 

H ■ 

d 

rs 
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c 

d © 

1 “ 

M 

i 

d 

d 

1— 1 

fd 

0 

0 

■^§ 

1 'S 

H 

1 ii- 

d ’ 
d 

a 

'd 

if 

HH 

W 

I V— Prociuction ana 
transmission of 

physical forces 

Y — arthen ware 
Industries 

VI — Industries con- 
nected with 
Chetnical Products 

I 

U3 

d 

fd 

s 

H 

fC 

§ 

. 1 ® 

VIII— Quarries of 
hard rocks 

°k 

a s3 

2 is 

1° 

111 

° 

-i 

QQ 

d 

s 

‘W 

0 

2 

03 

P 

Id £>» 
d a 

M p 

0 ] 

CO 

0 

1 

I CD 

CD 

Red 

s 

^ .s 
>* 

© CD 

^ _ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

TOTAL STATE. 

200 

99 

13 

1 

1 

1 

7 

31 

9 

22 

1 

10 

3 

2 

( 1 ) Under the Local Government or 

14 

3 

2 

1 

1 



3 

1 



3 


... 

Local Authority. 















(2) Registered Oompaniea 

37 

12 


... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

8 

9 

1 

... 

... 

... 

(a) With European or Anglo-Indian 

11 

2 

1 







9 




... 

Directors. 















{&) With Indian Ttirectors 

25 

10 

... 






8 





... 

(c) With Directors of different races. 

1 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

^ ... 


... 

”7 

... 

... 

... 

(S) Privately Oymed 

. 149 

84 

U 


... 

1 

7 

21 

... 

18 

... 

7 

3 

2 

(4 By Sufbpean^ OT Anglo-Indians 

6 


... 

... 

... 


3 





I 

2 

... 

(l) By Indians 

, 143 

84 

11 



"V 

4 

"21 




€ 

1 

2 

(c) By Joint Owners of differen 

t ... 

I 

... 


«-«• 

j ... 

... 

... 


... 




-* ... 

Maces, 


] 

1 . ■ ' 





"# 


i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV (In’dustrul). — Place of Origik of Skilled Employes. 


Industrial Estahilsliments 




I 2 w 




Birthplace 




> > . p- 


y, y i y' 



5 5 

Zji 

3 

X 

1 



' § ’ 1 

i i 

X 

' 1 

1 

I iiU(»t,'.UT r 

- 

s 


1 

2 i 3 

4 

5 

"3 
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3 ; 0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

I. In the State 

6,590 1,847 

194 

421 

38 

23 

25 ! 312 

27 

2,070 1,416 

171 

29 

17 

(a) District of employment 

4AdS 1.172 

221 

346 

34 

22 

25 208 

J7 

1,733 

544 

149 

22 

13 

{&) Oilier Dutricts 

2,284 675 

73 

75 

4 

I 

... ; 104 

JO 

337 

872 

22 

7 

4 

II. Outside the State 

1,495 209 

20 

62 

12 

3 

4 ' 64 

10 

267 

818 

11 

10 

5 

Madras 

1,092 52 

9 

41 

S 

1 

ll 30^ 

! 

167 

765 

6 

7 


Central Provinces and Eerar 

S3 56 

1 

... 



... : 6 

... 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bombay 

219 ' 75 

j 

; 10 

20 

S , 

1 1 

1 ; 

: ^ ! 

Q 

! 

35 

S3 

2 

i 

1 

j 

Bengal 

1 ^ . 

! 1 

1 ... 

’ - 


i 

i ! 

I i 

... 1 

9 

10 

... 

i 

... I 

) 

Mysore 

55 : 13 


1 

... 

1 1 ! 

0 

‘ 

25 

5 

3 

•T 

1 - i 

1 

1 Punjab ...i 

9 , 1 

’ i 

; ’■* 

1 

; ■” ! 

i '•* 1 


; ... 1 

... j 

-7 

... 



! 

United Provinces 

11 10 

1 ... 

1 I 

1 "* 1 

1 

I 

1 

... 


3 


... 

... 

1 

Burma 


i 

1 *'* 

i ^ 
! 

... 

... ! 

... ; 1 

! 

... 

1 ' 



... 1 

I 

III. Outside India 

IS i ... 

i 

i ... 

2 



! 

... 

16 

! ... 


: i 

... 

Afghanistan . 

: 1 ' 1 





... 1 ... 

... i 

1 : 

i 

1 


.. 1 

1 ’ ^ 

China 

1 ! ... 


! 



... I ... 


1 1 

j 

i 

1 

- 

I 

Europe 

16 ; ... 


2 



... j ... 

j - 1 

14 ' 

! j 

' "* i 


- 

... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V i I ndustrial). — Pl.\ce of Origin of Unskilled Labour. 


Industrial Establi-shments 


Birthplace 


‘3 h 
■S ^ p ' > 

2 ' r X 


: X 

^ a; X CM 


^ a: 
.2 





’ .5 

o 

-S fe 

D 

1 = 
A 

i 

1 

..a 

IH 

1 1 

S -2 

^ 5 "x 

I 5 >- 


: = c 

^ S w 
> 

^5 

T| 

> 

1 

Ip 

i ;; 

1 - £ 

; i 2 5 

5 - 

1 f 
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'll 

y,~ 

1 3 _ 

Ts 
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i 1 

1 I-* 

1 (— * 

2 

;■ 3 

•£ 

1 

1 

'£ 

o 

X : 

x 

3 

1 1 

X 

i 

1 1 

£ 

S 

X 

S 

T 

3 

a; 

5 

X 

c 

£ 

3 

2 

X 

2 

I 
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a 

o 

c 

2 

X 

c 

X 

tk 

!X 

1 

s 

1 

\ 2 

S 
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s 

t 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

15 

I. In the Stale 

21.746 

' 

4,283 

245 

282 

44 

20 

89 

1,10613,839 1,740 9, 973 

81 

10 

34 

(n) District of employment 

12^32 

2,302 

207 

152 

23 

20 

63 

725 

2,347 1,1705.121 

63 

10 

30 i 

i 

(i?) Other Districts 

9,514 

1,982 

38 

130 

21 

f •« 

26 

381 

1,492 

570 k552 

18 

... 

4 i 

II. Outside the State 

1,517 

; 532 


5 




47 

13 

75 

845 


... { 

... 1 

Madras. 

984 

■ 103 


3 

\ 


... 

19 


43 

816 


... 


Central Provinces and Berar 

132 

104 


1 

i ... 

t 

... 

10 

... 

14 

4 


... 

... 

Bombay 

360 

290 


2 ^ 


1 

... 

16 

13 

16 

23 


... 


Bengal 

9 

7 




... 

... 




2 


... 


Mysore 

4 

3 


... 


i 
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1 



... 


E^jab 
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j 1 




1 

! 

1 

1 


... 

... 


... 


Eajpntana Agency 

10 
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! 


j 
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... 
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tJnited Provinces 

16 

j 14 


j 

... 
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... 

i ^ 


1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Inddstbial).— Distribution of certain races 
IN certain 'Indcsteial Establishments. 


f 

i 

Industrial Establishments 

1 

Pace or Caste 

Total 

I— Textile Industries 

A 

a 

d 

I -i. 

M 43 

M 

IV— Production and 
transmission of 

physical forces 

IV — Industries con- 
nected with Chemi- 
cal Products 

VIII — Quarries of 
hard rooks 

IX — Construction of 
means of transorfe 

X — Mines 

XI — Industries of 
luxury 

qn 

0 

a] 

Q 

'S 

43 

00 

DO 

M s 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Pet-sons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i 


8 

9 

10 

11 

Total Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

229 

3 

8 

1 

4 

8 

173 

24 

3 

5 

Number employed as 











(a) Managers 

23 


1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

1 

1 

2 

(&) Siqjervisiyig Staff ... 

1 

47 


4 


I 


19 

19 

1 

3 

(c) Clerical Staff 

13 

3 


... 




4 


... 

(d) SkilledWorhnen ... 

146 


3 



S 

138 


... 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII (Industrul).— Proportional Distribution op adult 
Women and op Children op each sex in different Industries. 


Principal Industries of emplo^^ment 


Womon and Children 

Total numhor em- 
ployed 

I — Textile Industries 

II — Wood Industries 

III— Metal Indus- 
tries 

IV — 'Production and 
transmission of 
physical forces 

V — E art hen ware 
Industries 

« 3 

go o 

ra S o 

nzi 

-H 

M 03 d 
O O 
w a 

> a 

VII— Food Industries 

VIII' — Quarries of 
hard rocks 

IX — Construction of 
means of transport’ 

X — Mines 

XI — Industries of 
luxury 

XII — Industries of 
dress 

c3 o 
<2 tp 

ri IC 

43 P 

ci fd 

0 d 

a M 

1 ^ 

1 o 

I 

1 

2' 

3 


6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

Adult Women 

1,000 

273 




3 

1 

27 

215 

20 

461 

... 



Children 

1,000 

200 

29 

20 


1 

2 

i 

103 

33 

34 

570 

.. 

' 

3 

5 

(a) Male 

645 

117 

29 

20 


/ 

2 

64 

18 

23 

363 


3 

5 

(h) Female 

355 

■ I 

83 

\ 



... 


... 

39 

IS 

11 

207 


V 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIll (Industrial).— Distribution op Power, 


ype of Power used 

Industrial Establishments I 

ij 

3 

c3 

I— Textile Indus- 
tries 

m 

© 

B 

cc 

5 

a 

o 

o 

M 

M 

3 

td 

P! 

M 

i 

o 

hi 

cc 

p) © 

a DO 

^ *3 
g 3 O 

CL m m 

VI — Industries con- 
nected with Ghemi- 
cai products 

VII— Food Indus- 
tries 

VIII— Quarries of 
hard rocks 

IX— Construction of| 
means of transport 1 

03 

© 

a 

"W 

O 

02 

o 

CCi 

1? 

L 

o 

1 
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3 

4 

0 

6 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

team 

118 

89 

1 

1 

1 


U 

6 

9 




41 

13 

1 ... 


... 

. ... 

... 

IB 






rater 



... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 



■as 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 






JeoMcity 

5 


... 

- 

... 

3 

'** 

... 

... 

1 

1 


(a) with in 

1 


.V. 

... 

... 

... 

... 



1 
















(5) Supplied' ffoni imth 

. ' .4 



‘ 1 

... 

3 

■4 


... 


1 
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) 8 £ 

> 1 

1 

1 

- 10 

f 24 

€ 

i ' 9 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX I. 

Index nembees of the Annual Ayebage Eetail Prices of wheat in the 
City and the Districts of the Hyderabad State during the period 
1320-1829 Fasli (1911-1920) as compared with those of the 
Normal Quinquennium 1311-1315 P. Represented by lOO. 


! 1320 F. : 13-21 F. : 1322 F. ' 18-23 F. j 1321 F, 1 13-25 F. i 1326 F. ! 1327 F, ' 132S F. ! 1329 P. 
;(1910-ll)i(191H2 H'191213);(1913-ll):{1914-lo)'{1915-16){1916-17li(1917-lS);(1918-19/(1919--20j 

i i : I [ i J ; ' i 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' ! 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hyderabad City.,. 

lOS 

122 

131 

' 140 

141 

nsl 

126 

182 

265 

260 

Atraf-i-Balda 

135 

163 

163 

163 

163 

130 1 

122 

205 

279 , 

229 

Warangal 

123 

128 

133 

133 

146 

133 1 

128 

178 

191 

167 

Karimnagar 

144 

139 

150 

150 

164 

157 i 

157 

212 

S27 

360 

Adilabad 

150 

140 

162 

16*2 

183 

16*2 i 

150 

221 

381 

381 

Medak 

129 

133 

143 

148 

160 

133 ; 

133 

222 

333 

0*38 

Nizamabad 

114 

129 

154 

167 

167 

129 1 

129 

2*22 

333 

333 

Mahbubnagar ... 

12S 

133 

152 

152 

160 

152 1 

139 

200 

320 

320 

Nalgonda 

119 

123 

139 i 

139 

! 152 i 

i 133 ‘ 

133 

18S 

i 291 , 

291 ; 

AiiraDgabad 

116 

133 

157 1 

157 , 

i 157 ; 

138 ; 

133 ; 

220 : 

! 314 

275 

Bhir 

122 

134 

187 i 

179 ; 

i 172 1 

143 

130 i 

! 226 ' 

358 ' 

331 1 

Naader 

114 

131 

162 

175 

156 i 

127 ' 

131 1 

i 221 

i 350 

350 ! 

Parbhaai 

125 

136 

167 1 

173 1 

173 ^ 

: 141 i 

141 I 

! 2.50 

1 400 

S46 ' 

Gulbarga 

129 

-150 

164 1 

164 ' 

157 

133 j 

129 ' 

1 212 

: 360 

327 

Osmanabad 

131 

152 

181 ‘ 

^ 188 i 

! 174 

i 138 1 

131 ! 

! 224 

: 362 , 

362 

Baicbur 

127 

144 

165 

i 157 1 

1 133 

' 127 ! 

127 

! 183 

330 

3b0 

Bidar 

135 

159 

184 

1 192 1 

i 184 

144 

144 

i 256 

i 3 S3 

418 

A^eraga ... 

123 

1 

139 

1 

I 160 

i 

163 

141 ' 

135 

215 

i 323 

1 fH 



APPENDIX 11. 

Index numbers of the Annual Average Retail Prices of Rice ix the 
City and the Districts of the Hydeiubad State during the period 
1320-1329 Fasli (1911-1920) as compared with those of the 
Normal Quinquennium 1311-1316 F. Represented by 100. 


District 

13*20 F. 

1321 F. 

1B22 F. 

1323 F. 

1S24 F. 

i 

1325 F. 

j 1326 F. 

/ 

1827 F. 

1 1328 F. 

. 1329 F. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

i ^ 

7 


9 

10 

il 

Hyderabad City... 

116 

I4S 

160 

142 

110 

115 

135 

" 173 

; 249 

■ 241 

Atraf-i-Balfla ... 

121 

146 

152 , 

152 

135 

lOS 

117 

173 

143 

“202 

Warangal 

129 

154 

167 

148 

121 

154 

133 

167 

235 

250 

Karimnagar 

140 

162 

183 

168 

124 

124 

140 

175 

300 

300 

Adilabad 

136 

i« 

152 

153 

131 

119 

131 

190 

292 

317 

Medak 

130 

156 

170 

170 

115 

115 

130 

195 

279 

279 

Nizamabad 

128 

170 

184 

192 

144 

139 

153 

179 

307 

3S3 

Mahbubnagar ... 

117 

146 

175 

175 

121 

121 

180 

219 

269 

292 

Naigonda 

128 

146 

178 1 

164 

117 

111 

128 

1 205 

1 256 

1 273 

Aurangabad 

119 

141 

141 

140 

135 

129 

135 

1 

135 ‘ 

f 

; 221 

194 

Bhir 

117 

135 i 

142 

135 

123 

123 1 

135 i 

i 159 

[ 

225 ; 

! 225 

Nander 

■j 

125 

152 

175 

169 

117 

117 

135 

1 184 

f 

: 292 

: 269 

Parbhaiii 

129 

141 

155 i 

1 

155 

148 

129 

129 

j 172 

I : 

25S 

258 

Gulbarga 

125 

147 

162 i 

162 

130 

130 

130 

I i 

ISO i 

265 

Osmanabad 

107 

^ 132 

145 1 

1 

138 

121 i 

1 

121 

121 j 

' ^21 j 

242 

242 

Baicbur 

123 

160 

168 

168 

139 

123 

145 j 

200 j 

1 291 

291 

Bidar 

122 

165 

155 

157 

114 

114 

127 1 

1 183 1 

1 275 

275 

Average ... 

125 

150 

163 

159 

127 

124 

132 

ITS 

1 260 

263 
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APPENDX III. 

Index numbebs of the Annual Avebaqb Retail Prices of Jawar in the 
C m AND THE Districts of the Hyderabad State during the period 
1320-1329 Pasli (1911-1920) as compared with those of the normal 
Quinquennium 1811-1316 P. Represented by 100. 


Difitricfe 

1320 P. 

1321 F. 

1322 F. 

.1323 F. 

1324 F. 

1323 F. 

1326 F. 

1327 F. 

1328 F. 

1329 F. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hyderabad Oity .. 

il6 

137 

146 

129 

116 

122 

128 

229 

378 

229 

Atraf'i^Balda •. 

145 

179 

190 

179 

161 

168 

168 

336 

411 

803 

Waracgal •• 

200 

214 

235 

200 

188 

200 

220 

333 

427 

362 

Earimnagar 

217 

186 

291 

227 

196 

186 

208 

329 

510 

425 

Adilabad 

219 

215 

215 

223 

169 

164 

200 

393 

^ 437 

347 

Medal! 

152 

173 

190 

173 

133 

152 

158 

304 

380 

804 

Nizamabad 

165 

187 

198 

202 

164 

170 

198 

386 

425 

327 

Mabbubnagar ... 

120 

162 

227 

210 

150 

120 

147 

323 

494 

350 

Nalgonda 

143 

177 

237 

192 

164 

158 

188 

310 j 

409 

375 

Aurangabad 

183 

167 

205 

157 

127 

127 

148 

333 

444 

235 

Bhit 

189 

162 

207 

159 

116 

119 

148 

371 

494 ' 

278 

Nander 

133 

144 

192 

159 ; 

153 

156 

200 

460 ' 

400 

256 

Parbhani ••• 

' 131 

147 

191 

183 

149 

149 

160 

400 

440 

269 

Gtilbarga 

150 

176 

193 

184 

145 

145 

1 

159 

368 

450 

312 

1 

Osmanabad 

154 

177 

192 

168 

137 

141 

152 

369 

1 ^17 

274 

Baichar 

343 

182 

186 

191 

143 

119 

140 

276 

471 

381 

Bidar 

130 

157 

166 

140 

154 

140 

222 

433 

360 

228 

Average 

i 155 

176 

207 

184 

158 

151 

177 

357 

435 

314 



Ill 
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APPENDIX V. 

Statement Showing the Average Selling Price op Skins in the Districts as 
Ascertained in Connection with the Cattle Census. 



Number 

1 Price oi 

Price of 

Price of 

Price of 
BulPs or 

Price of 


District 

Oi 

1 Sheep’s 

Goat's 

Cow’s 

Buffalo’s 

Value of trade in skins aad bones 


agents 

skin 


skin 


skin 


skin 


skin 



1 

2 

^ 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



O.S. 


O.S. 


O.S. 


O.S. 


O.S. 





Es. A. 

p, 

Es. A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A, 

P. 

Es. A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 


"Warangal 

34 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

.8 8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

Figures regarding export and value not 














available . 

Karimnagar ... 

... 

0 10 

0 

3 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

8,569 skins were exported in 1328 F. but 














tbeir value is not shown. 

Aclilaba^ 

35 

... 

- 

... 



... 


... 





1,000 skins valued at Es. 3,000 were 
exported in 1328 F. 

Medal! 

««• 



... 


7 

8 

0 

7 8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Figures regarding the number ot agents 
and the number of skins exported are 
nob available. 

Nizamabad ... 

... 

0 8 

0 

2 4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

Agents form Madras export skins from 















here, but no figures relating thereto are 
available. 

Malibu buagar... 

45 

0 12 

0 

1 12 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

35,000 skins valued at Es. 70,000 and 















bones worth Es. 1,950 were exported in 
1328 E. 

Nalgonda 


1 8 

0 

1 8 

0 


... 


... 



... 


Detailed figures are not available. 

Aurangabad ... 

12 ■ 

0 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

a 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Skins and bones are exported to Bombay. 

DMr 

87 













More than 45,000 sMns were sold for 
nearly 2^ lakhs of rupees in 1328 F. 
Value of bones not shown. 

... 


... 


8 

8 

0 

8 8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

About 15,000 skins valued at about one 

Parbbani 














lakh of rupees were exported in 1828 
F. to Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 
Figures relating to the bone trade are 
not available. 

13 

0 9 

0 

1 14 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 8 

0 


... 


No bones but only 30,000 skins exported 
in 1328 F. to Madras and Bombay for 
Es. 88,764. 

Nander 


1 0 

0 

; 3 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Agents from Madras and A j more are said 

Gulbarga 














to work here, but their number is not 
given nor is the number of skins sold 
shown. 


9 0 

0 

1 14 

0 

"6 

8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

Agents of Koshan Co. and Banki Co. of 
Madras are said to collect skins here, 
but tbeir number and the number of 
skins taken are not shown. 

Osmauabad ... 

25 

0 6 

0 

... 



... 


... 



... 


Only 2 agents are reported from Latur. 
Figures not available . 

Baicliuc 

1 6 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Only Alampur is reported to have export- 

Bidar 














ed 6,000 skins in 1328 F. Figures for 
the other Taluks are not available. 

... 

... 


... 


5 

8 

0 

5 8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

40,000 skins valued at nearly lakhs 















of rupees were expoi-ted in 1328 F. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Statement showing the places in the Dominions wheeb faxes, weekly 

MAEKETS, etc., IN WHICH CATTLE AEE SOLD, ARB HELD. 





Name of Village ; 

] j 

Number i 1 

District 

Taluka 


where fair or bazar ' 

of 

Remarks } 




is held j 

cattle sold i 

A-urangabad 

Aurangabad 


Aurangabad Cantonment... 

400—500 1 



Badhod 

100— *200 1 




Piprl 

100—200 , 



i 

Pbulmari 

do ! 




Kadmar 

do j 





Cbikaltbana 

do 1 



Jalna 

... 

Jalna 

400—500 I 



Ambad 


Ambad 

100—200 i 





Sukapnri 

do i 





Paradgaon 

do 





Yamloni 

do 



Vaijapur 


Vijapur 

do 




Patsara 

do 





Gadepipaigaon 

do { 





Lasur 

do ! 



Bhokardan 


Bhokardan 

do 





Sipoda 

do 





Borgaon 

do 





Rawna 

do 





Bbavadi 

do 





Kathora 

do 



Gangapur 


Vadgaon 

do 




Gangapur 

do 





JagtLan 

do 



Kannad 

... 

Deogaon 

do 



Ps^ban 


Pachod 

do 





Badkara 

do 





Lobagaon 

do 





Eabatgaon 

do 



Siiioa 

... 

Paonkabadod 

do , 




Tbanda 

do I 

Kander 

1 

Nander 


Nander ...j 

100 ! 



Ardbapur 

225 

Annual Urus 


Khandabar 

... 

Kandahar ...i 

2,350 




Malegaon 

2,000 

Annual Jatra 

■ 

Biloli 

... 

Mayagaon 

200 ! 

j 

Mndbol 

... 

Bhainsa 

100 1 




1 Dharmabad 

100 1 




1 Umri 

1 

140 . 
i 


Deglur 

... 

1 Be glut 

j 

50 * 

: 


Hadgaon 

... 

1 

I Neogab 

1 



Wadsnna 

25 1 




Namsa 

30 ; 

Gnlbarga 

Gnlbarga 

... 

Gnlbarga 

aoo 

Annual Bras 

Sborapur 

... 

Sborapur 

[ 60 . 



Eangampet 

j 825 i 


Sbabpnr 

... 

Sbabpur 

10 ! 



Bbaibuzurg 

20 i 


Andola 

... 

Jorgi 

24 1 


Tadgir 

... 

Yadgir 

90 

1 Annual Urns 



I Adloor 

500 


CbincboU 

... 

1 Sulabpet 

250 ; 

Eaichur 

, Raicbtir 

... 

■ Nargadda 

1,000-1400 




Raicbur 

do 



Manvi 

... 

Atmaknr 

14,000 

Annual Urus 



Gadwal (Samastban) 

1,000-1400 

do 

Bidar 

Bidar 

... 

Mangalpet 

350 


Mahbnbnagar 

Wanpartbi (Samastban) 

Srirangapur 

4,000 

Annual fair (15 
days) 
do 


Jatpol 

do 

Jatpol 

1,000 


Gopalpet 

do 

■ Eesampet 

1,000 



Mabbubnagar 

,, 

. Gangapur (Jagir) 

200 





Kandor 

100 



Makbtal 

— 

. Gadeballm* 

75 



83 ^ 




